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GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, AMERICA’S FIRST AUTHORITY ON 
BOOKS AND PUBLISHING 


(The distinguished head of the book publishing firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons will be 
entering on his eighty-fourth year while this issue of THE REVIEW oF REvIEwsis current. 
He was born on April 2, 1844, his father being George Palmer Putnam, founder of the 
publishing firm that continues to bear the family name. As a youth of eighteen, Mr. 
Putnam hurried home in 1862 from studies abroad and enlisted as a private in a New 
York regiment, coming out of the Civil War with the rank of Major, just after he had 
reached his twenty-first birthday. Although the most ardent of Americans, Major 
Putnam is as well known in England as in his own country, his firm maintaining a 
publishing house in London. Although he has never slackened his activities as a pro- 
fessional publisher, Major Putnam is also an eminent author and historian. He is our 
highest authority on such subjects as the history of books in ancient and medieval 
periods, and upon such particular issues as censorship. As a publicist he thinks in the 
broadest terms of human welfare, and has always been a believer in freedom of trade 
and intercourse and in the application of the principles of liberty to the various de- 
partments of social'and public life. He is a brilliant orator and lecturer, and at eighty- 
four he continues to play a good game of tennis, and to set the pace for younger men as 
a keen thinker and a scholar of immense erudition. He has contributed to this periodi- 
cal at different times, and in the present number will be found a brief but weighty 
statement by him on the agitation for censorship laws) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The President President Coolidge will not 
Will Summer snend his summer at North- 
in the West ; 

ampton, Mass., nor at Ply- 
mouth, Vt. He will not sojourn on the 
New England sea-coast. Neither will he 
return to the Adirondacks. He will go out 
somewhere into the heart of the country. 
Many invitations have come to him and we 
shall know in due time which place he has 
chosen. We may infer that. it will be west 
of Chicago. No President heretofore has 
gone into residence, during his summer’s 
absence from Washington, at any place 
even approximately near the geographical 
center of the country. Meanwhile, the 
White House is undergoing extensive repairs 
and Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge are occupying 
a temporary home in Washington. Wher- 
ever Mr. Coolidge may decide to go, the 
West will welcome him with a hospitable 
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PLANNING A SUMMER VACATION 
From the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) 


good-will that may make it hard for him to 
protect the margin of time he should have 
for fishing or other recreation. But Mr. 
Coolidge enjoys excellent health, proceeds 
about his work with methodical calm, does 
his best in the face of each situation as it 
arises, and may well look forward to a pleas- 
ant summer. He understands the average 
American and thinks well of his fellow- 
citizens. He will not think worse of them 
when he has lived for several months amid 
the broader and bolder scenes of our trans- 
Mississippi topography, and among the 
romantic and friendly people of the West. 
Nothing could be more absurd than the 
idea that any section or State is sulky be- 
cause Mr. Coolidge found features in the 
Farm Relief bill that he was advised were 
unconstitutional, and others that seemed to 
be impracticable. 


The Proposed Mr. Simonds, in our present 


aval 


issue, discusses the results of 
Conference 


the President’s effort to secure 
a conference of naval powers to prevent the 
competitive building of smaller cruisers, 
submarines, and other types of war-craft. 
This subject of further limitation is one 
that ought to come home to the mind of 
every thoughtful citizen. It has its bear- 
ings upon public expenditure and also upon 
the future of international peace. With 
all our well-directed efforts to be economical 
at Washington, the Sixty-ninth Congress 
voted appropriations of $8,665,063,066 to 
cover the cost of running the Government 
for the two years beginning with July, 
1926, and ending June 30, 1928. Our only 
possible reason for large new naval expendi- 
tures must be found in the fact that other 
nations are wasting their current resources 
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by similarly needless naval and military 
outlays. Great Britain and Japan have 
accepted Mr. Coolidge’s invitation to join 
in a conference at Geneva, and although 
France and Italy have declined, it is now 
said to be fairly probable that they may 
consent to be represented. The subject of 
disarmament, from the standpoint of France 
or Italy, has certain aspects that do not 
directly concern the United States. Mr. 
Simonds makes us aware of the distinct 
points of view that are entertained by the 
continental powers. These are matters 
that not only involve human welfare at 
large, but that come home to every com- 
munity and every family sooner or later. 


Preparedness Qf all the conditions that 
Pea underlie a nation’s welfare 
eace ‘cies . 
the most important one is 

freedom from the menace of foreign war, 
and from the paralysis and chaos of revolu- 
tion and violence at home. We were drawn 
into the European war through circum- 
stances that we should have controlled 
better if we had been wiser. Unprepared- 
ness invites war, at certain crises. One of 


the principal tasks of national government 
to-day is to lighten the financial burden 


left by the Great War as rapidly and skill- 
fully as possible. The Administration is 
managing this financial business in a way 
that gains general approval. It was the 
opinion of a large part of the recent Con- 
gress that we ought to have reduced taxes 
for this coming year; but there was final 
acquiescence in the view that, upon the 
whole, it was best to apply revenue sur- 
pluses to the further reduction of the debt. 
Happily, we are in no danger whatever 
from any internal disturbances. Neither is 
there serious danger of foreign war by land 
or by sea. But, in the present state of the 
world, we owe it not only to ourselves but 
to other nations to maintain a navy strong 
enough to play its part in the keeping of 
order, and in the discouragement of those 
who naturally seek the appeal to force, 


Nowadays 
e Are 
“Organized” 


There is a long word that we 
are somehow compelled to use 
with increasing frequency, for 
which synonyms are not at hand. That 
word is “‘organization.’”’ When our popula- 
tion was sparse, individuals and families 
being much absorbed with their own affairs 
and seeing no advantage in anything but 
self-help, there was little talk of organizing 
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things. The word itself was rather unusual. 
The tasks of organized government were 
few and simple. Neighborhood concerns 
were managed in a casual way, and business 
seldom took a corporate form. Merely to 
note the frequency with which we have 
been driven to the use of the verb “organ- 
ize” or the noun “organization” would 
lead us at once into the very thick of an 
immense range of social activities, most of 
them comparatively new. Having in mind 
the tendency to codperate in “organized” 
groups, people are sometimes classified as 
“joiners” and “non-joiners.”” The non- 
joiners have seemed rather to pride them- 
selves upon their independence. There is, 
of course, such a thing as joining too many 
movements and societies, but in the light 
of new conditions it is nowadays the non- 
joiners from whom explanations or apol- 
ogies are expected. ‘“Organized”’ society 
has no mercy upon the individualist. 


How and Why The labor unions have con- 
_ wee sistently held to this opinion. 
fso in . 

They have been exasperating 
sometimes in their methods and demands, 
but they have done much to elevate and 
to maintain those high standards that are 
proving so beneficial in every direction. 
In view of former experience it is amazing 
that we should have swung thus far into 
the year 1927 without a marked slowing- 
down of the wheels of industry and an 
ebbing of the strong tides of prosperity. 
But short working hours .and firmly main- 
tained wage scales diffuse the national in- 
come and sustain buying power. The dis- 
covery has been made that wage-earners 
may live as well and have as great a variety 
of advantages and pleasures as the salaried 
and professional classes. This has given 
such a zest to life in the United States as 
no country has ever before witnessed. 
Continued prosperity is the result. These 
benefits have not come from competitive 
individualism. They are due, in fact, to 
the abandonment of that “orthodox” 
principle. Almost everybody rides on rubber 
wheels, partly because large-scale produc- 
tion, employing vast organizations of cap- 
ital and labor, has made automobiles cheap; 
and still more because systematized labor 
is efficient, and secures returns enough 
from its earning power to give the worker 
a decently appointed home and to let him 
ride between home and factory in a Ford or 
a Chevrolet, if not in a more expensive car. 
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Advantages’ Life becomes so greatly en- 
of — riched that time-saving de- 
nterprise . - 
vices must be used if we are 
to make use of our opportunities. Thus, 
the telephone for busy people, or even for 
those who wish to use leisure most enjoy- 
ably, becomes more necessary all the time. 
And the telephone system is an instance of 
“organization” on a vast scale. The more 
perfectly this system is unified the better 
service it can render. Its range is con- 
stantly widening, and it has by no means 
reached the limit of its expansion with the 
new transatlantic service. The organizing 
of transportation is also on a growing scale. 
The tendency to expand railroad systems 
and to abandon the idea that competition 
between railroads is to be counted upon to 
give us low rates and good service, is bring- 
ing us into a new and better era 


“Business” has had to work 
out the methods by which 
large organizations could be 
made as efficient as small ones in matters of 
detail, while enjoying the benefits of large- 
scale handling. As a rule they have boards 
of directors representing the capital of 
shareholders that pass upon general policies. 
Then they have an executive system well 
departmentalized, focusing in the office of a 
president. In addition, they often have a 
group of technical experts, engineers, or 
research men, engaged in perfecting proc- 
esses. With all the complicated growth of 
“organization” in business and in social 
life, we are compelled to give increasing 
attention to the organization of governmen- 
tal functions. Government has an increas- 
ing number of things that it does directly; 
and its methods are thus brought into 
comparison with those of private business. 
When a city operates its own electric 
light and power plant, it has to take lessons 
from private management elsewhere, and 
seek to produce equally satisfactory results. 


“ Business” 
Sets the Pace 


for Government - 


Transforming As cities are expected to do 


Our Towns 


and Cities Ore things for their inhabi- 


; tants, it becomes necessary to 
give the organization of municipal govern- 
ment more of a business character and less 
ola political. For that reason, we have been 
trying experiments in all of our cities 
with hopeful results. The Commission form 
of government has been adopted by hun- 
dreds of cities and towns, and a great 
Number are employing City Managers. 














HON. OGDEN L. MILLS, UNDER-SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY 


(Mr. Mills has had a remarkable career in public life 
since he completed his law studies at Harvard just 
twenty years ago. Although defeated for Governor at 
the last election, he has lost none of his influence and 
prestige as a New York Republican. Ending his third 
term in Congress on the 4th of March, he entered at once 
upon the duties of Under-Secretary of the Treasury, to 
which he was appointed by the President to succeed 
Mr. Garrard B. Winston. Mr. Mills is one of the highest 
authorities in the United States upon all questions of 
business administration, and carries into his govern- 
mental work the best methods of efficiency that prevail 
in our industrial corporations. Taxation and finance 
are his special subjects and he now becomes Secretary 
Mellon’s right hand man) 


For example, the city of Cincinnati, having 
changed from a political to a business type 
of organization, is employing Colonel Sher- 
rill, who had made a marked success of his 
work in Washington as a commissioner of 
the District of Columbia. A great deal of 
benefit is derived by our cities from an ex- 
change of intelligence. Standards of ex- 
cellence become recognized, and no city is 
contented with an inferior water supply; 
with imperfect drainage; with ill-paved or 
neglected streets; with obsolete health and 
hospital services; with absence of parks and 
playgrounds; or with failure to provide a 
“zoning” board, and a plan for future 
orderly growth. There must be good 
schools, good police service, a supervised 
lighting supply, and a regulated transit 
system. To have all these things at a high 
level of excellence requires a kind of or- 
ganization of city government that every- 
body thought forty or fifty years ago to be 
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THREE SOUTHERN GOVERNORS WHO REPRESENT PROGRESSIVE STATE ADMINISTRATION 
(From left to right are: Governor John W. Martin, of Florida; Governor Angus W. McLean, of North Carolina; and 


Governor Clifford M. Walker, of Georgia. 
term as Governor in January, 1925. 


Mr. Martin, after three terms as Mayor of Jacksonville, began a four-year 
As the legislature meets this year, at Tallahassee, Governor Martin stands for 


economy and tax reduction, but he has encouraged the program of road-building and schools that has been so successful. 


Governor McLean, of North Carolina, also has a four-year term which expires with January, 1929. 


He is identified 


with all those striking developments that have in recent years given North Carolina so favorable a reputation through- 


out the country. Governor Clifford Walker, of Georgia, will have ended his second two-year term on July 2. 


He has 


been a practising lawyer for thirty years and was Attorney General of the State for four years before his election as 


Governor in 1923. 


He is conspicuously associated with the educational progress of his State, and belongs to the type 


of new State leaders who are trying to make public policy apply to present-day human welfare) 


impossible of achievement by the American 
people. Since Bryce wrote his ‘American 
Commonwealth,” just forty years ago, 
there has come about a change in the busi- 
ness affairs of our cities and towns that is 
hardly short of revolutionary. Our worst 
failure, in the opinion of Bryce and many 
others, was in the field of municipal govern- 
ment. But our most constructive govern- 
mental success to-day is in that very field. 


The States 
Must Take 
a New Start 


The government of our States 
has yet to be revised in order to 
give us something more nearly 
approaching the business type of organiza- 
tion. It will be a long time before we can 
escape from some of the political methods 
that go with the traditions of the State as a 
sovereign entity. But there are practical 
things that have to be done, which lie out- 
side the realm of our up-to-date municipali- 
ties; and the States should not only make 
new programs, but should create working 
organizations equal to those of the best 
cities and the best private business cor- 
porations. In the earlier period, when 
cities were small and inferior, and when life 
was not much organized, rural conditions 
fixed the standards. Farmers worked hard, 
relied upon themselves, and were fairly 
well contented with the local life of which 


they were a part. But everything has 
changed, and the standards are urban. It is 
now becoming the business of the State 
itself to bring rural life up to the twentieth- 
century scale, and to set its advantages fully 
on a par with those of the cities. 


Education should be handled 
gorse as a State-wide function rather 

mene’ than a local one. The rural 
road system should be as well laid out and 
maintained, by the State itself, as the 
street systems are maintained by the cities. 
Above all, taxation should be so adjusted 
that it would be plainly advantageous for 
farmers to keep their fields in cultivation, 
and to maintain growing timber in their 
wood-lots. The State should subsidize a 
well-distributed hospital and health service, 
county by county. The program of the 
cities has been intelligent; and a_ new 
organization of city government has beei 
brought about in‘order to meet the various 


What the 


demands of this modern program. Speak j 


ing in general, our State governments have 
been negative in character and casual I 
functioning. They have wholly failed t0 
understand the circumstances under which 
the cities have absorbed the vitality am 
resources of the State at large. A progres 
sive State policy would not hurt the cities 
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but it would restore the country-side. 
This is one answer to the farm problem. 


Some New York State is now 
Stirring in the struggling with the comple- 
Tree-Tops : “ 3 
tion of its re-grouping of 
departments and commissions, and _ its 
machinery will be much improved; but it 
has not yet grasped the conception of a pro- 
gram. It cares for certain classes of delin- 
quents and dependents, and it has con- 
structed a main highway system. But it 
has come far short of its duty to protect 
the State as one of the greatest agricultural 
regions of the world, and its school and 
health policies are obsolete. Georgia, 
trying to face the rural problem in the most 
direct way, is now proposing to exempt 
farmers from taxation up to a valuation of 
$5,000. This exact proposal may not be 
perfect in form, but it gives evidence of a 
determination to use the power of the State 
to conserve its best resources. Other 
Southern States have been proposing to 
adopt measures for restricting the acreage 
of cotton production, and for diversifying 
agriculture. There are signs everywhere of 
more enlightened State activity. Surely it 
is legitimate to adopt policies intended to 
prevent soil depletion and to build up rural 
wealth on permanent lines. 


Symptoms 
of Improve- 
ment 


Several States are proposing 
to encourage an extensive re- 
forestation along lines of policy 
about which much has been said and little 
has been done. Taking a typical State like 
Ohio, plans ought to be worked out that 
would put young forest trees on millions 
of acres of land that are no longer needed for 


‘ tillage. Most of our States, indeed, lack 


efficient government organization; but still 
more of them lack the programs to execute 
which it would be necessary to organize on 
business lines. It is only just and fair to 
say that many of our States have now 
organized their Road Departments well, 
and that some of them, especially in the 
South, are learning how to carry out State- 
wide school policies. The Duke Trust will 
help to give the Carolinas such a system of 
tural hospital and medical service as will 
set standards for the country. We have 
much to learn from the Canadian provinces; 
as, for example, from the extraordinary 
rapidity with which scores of millions of 
young trees are being planted on the prairies 
of the Northwest. 
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REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM H. G. BULLARD, 
U. S. N., RETIRED 


(Admiral Bullard, who is just sixty years old, graduated 
at the Naval Academy forty years ago and retired in 
1922. He has been the navy’s foremost authority in 
electrical engineering and radio development, and is 
preéminently fitted to be the head of the new radio board) 


The New Now that the use of the air 
ay Sane for radio and other purposes 


has become a matter of such 
general concern, there is nothing to do but 
to deal with it on the national scale and to 
give it an important place in our scheme of 
federal government. The Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress finally agreed upon a bill that the 
President promptly signed, and we have in 
consequence a new federal commission for 
the regulation of broadcasting. The Board 
will have important functions to exercise, 
while there will also be a radio division in 
the Department of Commerce to exercise 
administration in practical details. The 
board of five members was named by 
President Coolidge on March 1. Besides 
Rear Admiral Bullard, nominated for the 
full six-year term, the members are Orestes 
H. Caldwell, of New York, who edits radio 
publications; Eugene O. Sykes, of Jackson, 
Miss., a former Justice of the Supreme 
Court of his State; Henry A. Bellows, of 
Minneapolis, a director of the Washburn- 
Crosby radio station; and John A. Dillon, 
of San Francisco, a supervising radio 
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operator. All these men have technical 


qualifications, excepting Judge Sykes, whose 
legal training makes him a desirable member 
of the Board. Terms are so arranged that 
after two years one member will retire 
annually. 


With the immensity of the 
war business, we organized new 
pieces of administrative ma- 
chinery at Washington. Thus, we set up a 
National Railroad management. We 
turned the roads back to their private 
owners some time after the war was over, 
but we increased the supervisory authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In effect, our larger land transport system 
has become permanently nationalized. For 
traffic on the water we set up a Shipping 
Board, and we have yet to decide upon a 
program as regards the merchant marine. 
We shall probably think it well to maintain 
a Government fleet, while encouraging 
private shipping under the American flag; 
and this will mean a better organization 
for directing American ocean tonnage than 
we have had thus far. We are less prej- 
udiced against trusts and large corpora- 
tions, but we are maintaining a Federal 
Trade Commission to warn “big business” 
against unfair practices. 


“ Business” 
in the National 
Government 


A Farm 
Board is 
Needed 


After long study, the two 
Houses of Congress agreed 
upon a bill that provided for a 
Farm Board with various powers. The 
mistake of this legislation was that it tried 
to do too much. The President would 
readily have accepted a Farm Board with a 
considerable range of authority; and the 
Board itself, in the light of further study and 
experience, could have led the way to an 
enlargement of its functions as might have 
seemed desirable. The English plan would 
have been to set up the Board, and to have 
rounded out its program at some later time. 
In order to get any bill whatever, we over- 
loaded the measure, including various things 
to gain the support of particular interests. 
The Board is needed, and another year 
should find it at work. 


Law-Makers 
Who Deserve 


Commendation 


It is somewhat the fashion to 
disparage our law-making body 
at Washington. When Con- 
gress is in session the news reports naturally 
put emphasis upon more or less sensational 
scenes and controversies. It happened that 
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the closing days of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
were characterized by a filibuster so stub- 
born and protracted that-one of the appro- 
priation bills—to which nobody seriously 
objected—failed to reach a final vote. This 
will have caused some practical inconve- 
nience, but will not require an extra session. 
Upon the whole, the record of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress is creditable. We may 
merely refer our readers to the opening 
paragraphs of our March number, written 
more than two weeks in advance of the final 
adjournment, which occurred on the consti- 
tutional date, March 4. Our remarks 
were those of approval; and we are not dis- 
posed to qualify them in the least. 
The | The filibuster to which we have 
a referred was, of course, at the 
. Senate end of the Capitol. 
The rules of the House of Representatives, 
while affording reasonable debating freedom 
for minorities, do not permit one man or one 
small group to defeat the purpose of a clear 
and definite majority. The Committee on 
Rules brings in a report that fixes dates and 
methods, so that any issue of importance 
may be brought to the final test after a fair 
distribution of the days or hours allotted for 
amendment and debate. Vice-President 
Dawes, who is by nature a man of action, 
though not an arbitrary or dictatorial 
person, dislikes what seems to him the con- 
trasting futility of the Senate’s methods. 
Preserving the almost unlimited right of 
any single member to talk against time, in 
order to thwart the undoubted purposes of 
a majority of his colleagues, is a custom 
that has no merit in the eyes of Mr. Dawes. 
Mr. Dawes’ Jt does not now seem likely 
Views Newly that the Vice-President, whose 
Advertised ne : ibe 
position makes him the presid- 
ing officer of the Senate, will succeed in 
persuading the present members to adopt 
cloture rules similar to those of the House. 
But his views are well advertised by such 
episodes as those that marked the last week 
of the session. Thus it is likely enough that 
public opinion will make the Senate rules 
a distinct issue in the future choice of new 
senators. Mr. Dawes is not experiencing 
any of that traditional obscurity that | 
supposed to stifle public men who have the 
misfortune to be elected Vice-President. 
He is so striking a personality, so widely 
experienced yet so youthful and irrepres- 
sible, that his present job—far from entomb- 
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ing him as a politican or 
hiding him as a popular 
figure—actually lends fresh 
prestige to a career that 
nothing but the blight of 
some mortal malady could 
throw into dark shadows. 
He is leading a demand for 
Senate reform that is time- 
ly. The Senate is now in- 
ferior to the House in many 
respects; and its reputation 
is suffering. 





Banking Many years 
ago, in that re- 
mote period 


when William McKinley be- 
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came President through the jon, CHARLES G. DAWES, AS CONTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


defeat of William Jennings 


IN 1897 AND AS VICE-PRESIDENT IN 1927 


B ryan, this same Mr. (Thirty years ago, as President MicIiiuley eeteced the Waits yey young 

r it citizen o inois thirty-two years of age became Controller of the Currency. 
D awes, then only a little Mr. Dawes had gone to Lincoln, Neb., after having graduated at Marietta 
more youthful in appear- College, Ohio, and the Cincinnati Law'School, He has been identified with 


Chicago since 1894. 


During the past thirty years he has had a remarkable 


ance than he is to-day, WaS experience in buetnees affairs, gnilitery service, ond various official positions 
; iti at home and abroad. It may safely said that he is the most energetic and 
app ointed to the position at influential Vice-President who has ever occupied the place that he now holds) 


Washington of Controller of 

the Currency. This was an important office, 
because it had a supervisory relation to the 
national banking system. The banks were 
required to protect their issues of paper 
money by purchasing Government bonds, 
which they deposited with the Controller, 
receiving from him in return an approxi- 
mately equal face value in bank notes. 
This was the system that had been estab- 
lished in the Civil War period, when the 
paper money of the old State banks was 
summarily driven from circulation by a 
Federal tax high enough to accomplish 
that desired end. The new national banks 
drew interest on the bonds that they de- 
posited, and they also loaned out their 
bright new currency at the going rates. 
For many years they were the subject of 
constant attack as pampered public bene- 
ficiaries. Mr. Dawes as president of the 
Senate has just now witnessed the passage 
of a law that confirms and perfects a new 
system and cures the evils of the old one. 


we Years’ The Greenback party, fol- 
of B ational Jowed by the Populist party 
anks sea ? : _s 
favoring the direct issue of 

paper money by the United States Treasury, 
regarded the national banking system as 
odious in the extreme. They held it.to be 
the cause of manifold ills and miseries. It 


was indeed a pretty bad banking system; 





and the Populists were partly justified in 
their criticisms, although their own pro- 
posals were vastly worse than the thing that 
they condemned. The national banking 
system provided for a little elasticity in the 
money supply, but not nearly enough. Its 
response to business needs was slow and 
cumbersome. In case of emergencies, each 
bank shifted for itself, planning only for its 
own solvency, and abandoning its customers 
whose credit it ought to have been able to 
protect. For a round half-century we 
clung to this scheme of independent “ Na- 
tional’’ banks. All these allusions are very 
common to older men of business affairs, 
who had passed through a cycle or two of so- 
called ‘good times” and “bad times,” pre- 
vious to an entirely new period beginning 
some fourteen years ago with the inaugura- 
tion of the Federal Reserve banking plan. 


Triumphs of Not merely his early period as 
—o Controller of the Currency, 

eee but also a long experience in 
subsequent years as a leading banker of 
Chicago, has given Mr. Dawes a perspective 
of unusual range and clarity, as he takes 
note of the history of the United States 
from the standpoint of banking facilities, 
and of currency and credit. This subject of 
our banking system is rendered especially 
timely by reason of important new legis- 
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THE FIRST FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, IN 1914 


(Seated, left to right: Messrs. C. S. Hamlin, William G. McAdoo, and Frederick A. Delano. 


Standing, left to right: 


Paul Warburg, John Skelton Williams, W. P. G. Harding, and Adolph C. Miller) 


lation standing to the credit of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress. As regards constructive 
work, the so-called McFadden Act is the 
outstanding achievement of the session that 
expired on March 4th. It was promptly 
signed by the President, and it strengthens 
the system that began with the adoption of 
the Federal Reserve Act of 1913. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the benefits 
that have resulted from this new plan for 
providing the country with its currency, 
and for uniting the banking resources of 
the country in such a way that the old- 
fashioned “‘bank panic”’ is no longer feared. 
Reputable and solvent business is no longer 
in danger from the loss of credit at the very 
moment when help is needed. ‘The exist- 
ing system is to the economic health of the 
country what our recent medical progress 
has meant to the physical health of the 
population. 


A Matter 
of Vital 


Intezest 


This subject of money and 
banking, that seems either too 
difficult or too arid to interest 
the average young citizen, is, in point of 
fact, a matter of thrilling interest and almost 
unequalled fascination. It is not merely a 
technical affair: it is one that is fraught with 
vital human concern. During the greater 
part of the last century, money questions 


were more violently debated at every coun- 
try cross-roads and village rendezvous than 
any other topic of common interest. There 
are still some phases of the question of 
bank credits that are discussed in districts 
where sharp agricultural reverses have 
caused local bank failures. But as a gen- 
eral problem, or as an issue between parties 
or factions or sections of the country, there 
is no longer in the United States any issue 
as to banking or money policies, in the 
larger sense. With Land Banks, and “‘in- 
termediate” banks for rural credits, to 
supplement the Federal Reserve system and 
to meet wants not satisfied by the ordinary 
local banks, the public welfare is amply 
assured. 


How to Learn 
About Banks 
and Money 


In short, the triumph of the 
Federal Reserve system is 
magnificently complete; and 


it is not questioned in any circles of even 
moderate intelligence. This is so obviously 
true that there is some danger lurking in 
the very complacency with which it is now 


accepted as a matter of course. Every 
young citizen (and this remark applies to 
women as well as to men) ought to make it 
part of an everyday education to under- 
stand just how the banking system works, 
and precisely what are our present money 
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arrangements, in their quality of safety, 
and in the means and methods by which the 
quantity of currency may expand or con- 
tract. Those not yet familiar with such 
subjects would do well to begin, not by 
studying the system from the top; but rather 
at the nearest point of practical contact. 
The farmer buys some cattle to feed; he gives 
his note to the cattle dealer; the dealer sells 
it to the local bank; the bank endorses it 
and in turn passes it on to the nearest Fed- 
eral Reserve bank to be rediscounted; in ex- 
change for it the Federal Reserve bank gives 
the local bank new Federal Reserve notes. 
When the farmer sells the fattened cattle, 
the obligation is liquidated. We have, also, 
in circulation the gold certificates, silver 
certificates, legal-tender notes, and national 
bank notes, each of these kinds of paper 

money having its own history, but all of 
~ them being maintained alike by the Govern- 
ment, as parts of an interchangeable mone- 
tary system. A practical study under 


the guidance of one’s local banker prepares 
the way for the broader inquiry into the 
history of our national experience in provid- 
ing ourselves with “standards of value”’ 
and ‘“‘mediums of exchange.” 


Mr. Glass 
and the 
Reserve Act 


The literature that has ac- 
cumulated relating to the his- 
tory of American money is for 
the most part written in terms which, 
though familiar enough to the financier or 
the economist, are rather dry and technical 
for the uninstructed reader. Sometimes, 
however, a writer appears who makes these 
subjects thrilling and even romantic by 
reason of his own qualities of imagination 
and human understanding. Such a writer 
is Senator Carter Glass of Virginia. Mr. 
Glass was a journalist of repute and of ac- 
curate scholarship before he entered the 
House of Representatives from the district 
in which his own city of Lynchburg is lo- 
cated. He became a member of the com- 
mittee on banking and currency, and was 
made chairman in the Democratic congress 
that was organized in 1913, coinciding with 
the opening half of President Wilson’s first 
term. As an editor, long before 1912, Mr. 
Glass had been inquiring into the problems 
of public finance; and from the date of the 
election in November until Congress as- 
sembled, he was at work upon a banking 
and currency bill. After much further 
study and consultation his bill took the 
form of the measure that has since been 














HON. CARTER GLASS, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA 


(Mr. Glass served in the lower House from 1902 to 1918, 
when he became Secretary of the Treasury for nearly 
a year, since which time he has been in the Senate. His 
effective leadership resulted in the passage of the act 
creating the present Federal Reserve System) 


known as the Federal Reserve Act. In 
aseries of trenchant and challenging chapters 
Mr. Glass has now given us the history of 
the enactment of that measure. 


President 
Wilson's Grasp 
of Principles 


Mr. Glass gives great credit to 
President Wilson for constant 
support, and also for quick 
grasp of all the principles of the bill and of 
the points in dispute. It is possible that 
even Mr. Glass was not aware that thirty 
years previous to this time Woodrow Wilson 
had diligently studied a little volume by an 
English banker and publicist named Walter 
Bagehot, entitled “Lombard Street.” Ex- 
pounding the principles of banking and cur- 
rency in a way to captivate the fastidious 
intellect of the future President, Bagehot 
had influenced him decisively. Wilson 
also had studied such works as Jevons’ 
‘‘ Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” 
and he had read almost everything that had 
ever been written on the monetary history 
and experience of the United States. It is 
not necessary to have been an unquestioning 
follower of Woodrow Wilson, in every 
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HON. NELSON W. ALDRICH, WHO SERVED 
IN THE SENATE FOR THIRTY YEARS AND 
DIED IN 1915 


(As chairman of the National Monetary Commission of 
1908, Senator Aldrich conducted an inquiry that resulted 
in the notable report of 1911, which led to the bill formu- 
lated in that year and introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Burton of Ohio to create the National Reserve Associa- 
tion. Democratic victory in 1912 shifted party responsi- 
bility, and the Democrats completed the work of 
monetary reform) 


detail of his presidential record, to be dis- 
cerning and candid enough to recognize 
the high training that made it so easy for 
Mr. Wilson to understand what was in- 
volved in the reforms that took shape in the 


Federal Reserve Act. Mr. Glass is gener- 
ous in his praise of President Wilson, but 
he does not exaggerate the facts. 


Educating 
Public 


Opinion 


The relationship of other pub- 
lic men to this notable achieve- 
ment is perhaps not so clear 
as Mr. Glass believes it to be. The mo- 
mentous thing was not the drafting of a 
bill; it was the acceptance by the American 
public of an almost revolutionary change. 
We had based our previous currencies on 
gold and silver, or else upon the pledges and 
promises of the government of the United 
States. We were now proposing to base our 
new currency ,upon ordinary commercial 


paper, representing private assets and trans-’ 


actions. We were creating a series of 
of federal banks, each one owned and con- 
trolled by the existing banks of the reserve 


district in which the new federal bank was 
located. We were placing at the top of the 
system a Board, with headquarters at 
Washington, exercising an authority greater 
in many respects—and one far more logical 
and complete—than that of the Bank of 
France or that of the Bank of England. 


A Slow 
Process of 
Enlightenment 


The process by which the 
American public had been ed- 
ucated to the point of accept- 
ing this new system had not been swift or 
capricious. It had been going on for a 
good many years. Leading economists in 
the colleges and universities had advocated 
the reform. A few highly trained people, 
familiar with all the experience of other 
countries, had pointed out the need of a new 
kind of elastic currency, and of a centralized 
authority capable of using the total banking 
power to protect particular banks in times 
of crisis, and able to maintain the credit 
needed in emergencies by merchants and 
commercial borrowers. Certain men in 
Congress, like voices crying in the wilder- 
ness, had for many years introduced bills 
and presented arguments. The serious 
and significant phases of the movement 
began with the conversion of Senator 
Aldridge of Rhode Island to a belief in the 
need of radical monetary legislation. 


Aldrich and Mr. Aldrich was chairman of 
—e the Finance Committee, and 
was the most powerful of the 

Republican leaders of the Senate. Having 
espoused the cause of banking and currency 
reform, Mr. Aldrich gave the subject his 
devoted attention. He was made the head 
of the so-called ‘Aldrich Commission,” 
which was authorized by Congress and the 
President to make a thorough investigation 
and an exhaustive report. This Aldrich 
commission was formed in the year 1908, 
and its inquiries were extended to European 
countries. It included several promising 
voung bankers, among them being the late 
Henry P. Davison, and it employed the 
best experts. Its studies were systematic, 
and its proceedings were published in 
volumes containing an immense mass of 
information. In the course of its work it 
collected a library of many thousands of 
volumes pertaining to its field of inquiry. 
The subject meantime was widely discussed 
throughout the country, and the members 
of the American Bankers Association were 
undergoing a necessary process of education. 














As a result of the work of this 
commission, the banking fra- 
ternity throughout the land 
began to acquire an understanding of some- 
thing besides its own daily business of mak- 
ing loans, and earning profits on its re- 
sources. The leading newspapers of the 
country became fairly intelligent advocates 
of the changes that Mr. Aldrich and his 
colleagues were proposing. When it came 
to the business of embodying the new 
theories in legislation, there was bound to 
be much difference of opinion. It was like 
clearing a road through the dense under- 
growth of a tractless forest. The work was, 
however, going forward. Conclusions would 
have been reached. But the quarrel in the 
Republican party that caused the split of 
1912, and that divided the vote between 
Taft and Roosevelt, resulted in an easy 
Democratic victory and thus placed the 
responsibility in the hands of a new set of 
leaders. The men who were following up 
the report of the Aldrich Commission, and 
were leading towards legislative results, 
were forced to step aside. Whereupon the 
handling of these affairs fell to the lot of 
President Wilson, Secretary McAdoo and 
the Democratic Committeemen of the two 
chambers of Congress. 


The Shift 


Democrats Tt was, in fact, a highly fortu- 
Pg nate circumstance that the 
nto Line 


Democratic party came into 
power at that moment, under a leadership 
so firm and undisputed as was that of 
President Wilson in his first year. Mr. 
Bryan as chief of the largest Democratic 
faction had been opposed to the financial 
ideas of Senator Aldrich, and always sus- 
picious of the aims of the ‘Wall Street 
money barons.” But as a member of the 
cabinet, Mr. Bryan fell into step with the 
administration programs: (1) for tariff 
revision, (2) for further laws relating to 
trusts and corporations, and (3), what was 
still more important, for the proposed new 
system of currency and banking. Republi- 
can leaders were already convinced as to 
the main principles; and Mr. Wilson’s 
prestige brought the Democrats into line. 
This required extraordinary political tact. 
The opening chapters of Senator Glass’s 
narration are polemical to a degree that 
the author may some day wish to qualify. 
Che controversy would seem to us to be 
due to confusion between two different 
processes, both of them essential. 
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HON. DAVID F. HOUSTON, WHO SERVED 
EIGHT YEARS IN THE WILSON CABINET 


(Dr. Houston has recently given us two volumes of high 
authority upon the Wilson Administration. As Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, he was chairman of the Federal 
Reserve and also of the Farm Loan Board. While Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, he had much to do with locating the 
Federal Reserve banks and putting the system into 
operation. Few men have had so wide an experience in 
affairs of education, government, and business as Dr. 
Houston, who is now living in New York) 


Colonel House QOur brilliant Virginian states- 

Psy man was concerned especially 
with the measure itself. To 
shape the system in its large features and in 
its technical details was an absorbing piece 
of work. The qualities exhibited by this 
journalist from a sma!l Virginia town at 
once placed him in the rank of our great 
financial leaders, among whom the names 
of Hamilton, Gallatin, Chase, and John 
Sherman are conspicuous. But there was 
another process in which other men had 
important parts to play. This was the 
process of harmonizing leaders, and of pre- 
paring public sentiment so that the measure 
might be actually adopted and put into 
effect. It happens that Professor Seymour 
of Yale University, in editing the volumes 
entitled ‘““The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House,”’ had noted various references in 
the Colonel’s diary, and had built up in a 
detached way a narrative that seems to put 
the Colonel in a central position. Mr. Glass 
undertakes to show that Colonel House 
had nothing at all to do with shaping the 
Federal Reserve legislation. Indeed, he 
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accuses Colonel House of favoring the 
views of Mr. Paul Warburg and other New 
York bankers, which views, at several im- 
portant points, were not those of Mr. 
Glass. Colonel House was not in the 
Cabinet nor in Congress, but he was all the 
more free as a confidential friend and ad- 
viser of the President to confer with busi- 
ness men and bankers, and thus to aid in 
bringing different elements into some sort 
of agreement. How much Colonel House’s 
efforts and contacts had to do with the 
business in hand must be purely a matter 
of opinion, 


The Better That certain bankers advo- 
ee cated a single central bank of 
issue, with a series of regional 
branches, rather than the system Mr. 
Glass and his associates had ingeniously 
worked out, is wholly true. The bankers 
could never have overcome the prejudices 
of the West and South. From the days of 
Andrew Jackson, the Democratic party had 
been opposed to a central bank. As a 
matter of fact, the Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, with his associates, exer- 
cises a central authority more sweeping 
than that which belongs to the Governor 
of the Bank of England, to the head of the 
Bank of France, or to the control of the 
great Reichsbank of Germany. Mr. Glass 
was wiser than the able bankers who so 
strenuously opposed him but who after- 
wards so heartily accepted the Federal Re- 
serve Act and contributed so much to its 
successful operation. They soon perceived 
that the Democrats had found a better 
road to travel. When the full story is 
written, Secretaries McAdoo and Houston, 
among others, will have prominent places. 
The locating and establishment of the new 
banks, after the Act had been passed, was 
no trivial affair. 


England’s 
Recent 
Experience 


Our banking and credit sys- 
tems in earlier times had not 
been looked upon with ad- 
miration by European experts. But Sena- 
tor Aldrich and his associates had been 
modest and patient enough to confer with 
all the European authorities and to study 
the experience of countries that had 
achieved commercial importance. _ British 
currency regulation had been established 
in the famous parliamentary act of 1844. 
The war period found our Federal Reserve 
system elastic enough to meet emergencies, 


and the stupendous increase in volume of 
business brought about an automatic infla- 
tion of the volume of money. This, of 
course, was the mote feasible because so 
much of the world’s gold had come to the 
United States in payment for supplies. 
England, on the other hand, had suspended 
gold payments and had adopted the plan 
of a direct issue of treasury notes in place of 
the customary Bank of England notes. 
A rigid policy of deflation made it possible 
for Britain to restore the gold standard in 
the course of the year 1925. The complete 
transfer of the war-time currency note 
issues to the Bank of England has not yet 
taken place, but will be accomplished early 
in 1928. 


Mr.McKenna It is worthy of mention that 
“ yo the eminent statesman and 

banker Rt. Hon. Reginald 
McKenna in his annual report as head of 
the Midland Bank Limited praises the 
American system for having much more 
elasticity than the British, and he goes so 
far as to advocate for his own country cer- 
tain changes in the direction of our Federal 
Reserve Act. He believes that England’s 
continued unemployment and trade de- 
pression are in great part due to restric- 
tions upon money and credit. He thinks 
that American prosperity, in contrast with 
British bad times, is largely due to the fact 
that our momentary deflation, following 
war expansion, had been far less deadly 
than that of England because of our resil- 
iency. These are highly technical and 
professional topics; but we have an increas- 
ing number of business men who recognize 
the vital relation of the money system to the 
maintenance of industrial activities, and 
who study principles and consider the 
larger policies. 


The The one painful exception to 
F pee Bill the general rule of American 
etoed ; : é 
prosperity is the continued 
depression of agriculture. President Coo- 
lidge thought it his duty to veto the relief 
bill that had finally passed both Houses 
after several years of debate, establishing 
a Federal Farm Board and_ providing 
arrangements for a more stable marketing 
of several leading crops. The Eastern 
opposition to this measure was reminiscent 
of the antagonism of the same elements of 
Eastern economic and financial influence 
to the plan of Mr. Glass’s Federal Reserve 
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board. In some ways the problems of an 
elastic yet safe scheme of banks and paper 
money are analagous to those of an orderly 
maintenance of agricultural prosperity. 
It is true that the McNary-Haugen bill 
contained novel and experimental proposals. 
But it is to be remembered that the framers 
of the measure had carefully planned to have 
these experiments put into effect by a 
Farm Board, to be composed of men of sane 
judgment. It would have been feasible to 
amend the act in various ways if necessary, 
long before any real harm could have come 
from those particular details that the 
Administration critics, like Secretary 
Mellon, had so strongly opposed. 


Leaders 
Still At 


Variance 


There were rival bills pending, 
such as the “Curtis-Crisp” 
and “Aswell,” that would not 
have been vetoed. These, also, were far- 
reaching in some of their aims and inten- 
tions. It is to be regretted that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture could not have brought 
together the Administration and the farm 
leaders. The Sixty-ninth Congress and 


President Coolidge ought to have earned 
the credit of having launched a Federal 
Farm Board, to tackle the marketing prob- 


lems that the farmers are not able to solve 
for themselves. The individual farmer is as 
helpless by himself as was the small mer- 
chant in the old days of wild-cat State 
currencies. And while the local codperative 
group can do much for the individual 
farmer, it can not deal with the national 
and international questions that are in- 
volved in the handling of wheat, cotton and 
other staples. The Federal Reserve board 
helps all classes by keeping the money sys- 
tem in tune with the needs of business. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission performs 
duties of constantly growing value in its 
control of railway rates and its oversight of 
transportation finance. These functions as 
exercised are beneficial to farmers. The 
Department of Agriculture, with its new 
Bureau of Coédperative Marketing, is in 
a variety of ways strengthening the agricul- 
tural structure on its business side. There 
is room, however, for a Federal Farm board 
exercising. large discretion. There is need 
of a national program looking to the public 
oversight of all our permanent resources. 
The recent farm-relief bills grew out of 
certain unbalanced market conditions; but 
these are only one phase of a subject that 
has far broader bearings. 
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The New 
Prohibition 
Bureau 


One of the achievements of 
the recent Congress was the 
provision of a separate bureau 
in the Treasury department to enforce the 
Volstead Act. On the final vote, only one 
Republican Senator opposed this measure, 
this being Mr. Wadsworth of New York, 
who became a private citizen at noon on 
March 4 after many years in public office. 
Four or five Democratic senators voted in 
the negative, but otherwise the Senate was 
united in supporting a bill that had passed 
the other House by a large majority. This 
was one more of the bipartisan actions that 
have been numerous in the recent work of 
our law-makers. As we remarked last 
month, the McNary-Haugen bill secured a 
majority of both parties in both Houses. 
Whenever prohibition came tp in any as- 
pect the Sixty-ninth Congress proved itself 
to be generally in favor of supporting the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


The Drys 
Are Better 
Politicians 


Looking forward to the con- 
ventions of next year, the dry 
leaders have one advantage 
over their opponents. Those who are fight- 
ing prohibition most earnestly find every- 
thing to convince them and nothing at all 
to give them any doubts. Dr. Butler makes 
a speaking tour through Ohio, Illinois, and 
other middle Western States, and actually 
finds such enthusiastic support of his well- 
known position that he can see nothing 
ahead but a speedy repeal of the Volstead 
Act and an uprising that must surely ex- 
punge the odious Amendment from a con- 
stitution that it absurdly disfigures. The 
dry leaders, on the other hand, fully realize 
that prohibition is extremely hard to en- 
force, and that many of the wisest and best 
people of the country believe that it does 
much more harm than good. They are 
preparing to control the platforms of both 
great parties, and will probably succeed. 
The drys, because they open their eyes to 
both sides, are better politicians than the 
wets. It is certainly true that the Al Smith 
Democrats of New York State in next year’s 
national convention will demand a wet 
plank, although they may offer to give it a 
temporizing and side-stepping character 
for the sake of expediency. As for the Re- 
publicans of the country, they will adopt a 
plank favoring law enforcement; and even 
the New York State delegation will hardly 
agree to support Dr. Butler’s frank, fearless 
and sincere position demanding the substitu- 
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tion of the Quebec liquor control plan, which 
Ontario also seems now to favor. 


Government from the earliest 
times has assumed the right to 
tell people what they must 
not do. But the right has been exercised 
in a great variety of ways. Lists of crimes 
and misdemeanors have been more inclusive, 
or less, as times and customs have changed. 
Thus we are now finding it necessary to 
regulate traffic in all sorts of new ways, in 
order that the largest number may secure a 
maximum use of the streets. We have set 
up a government board to regulate the use 
of the air, not with the object of curbing the 
liberty of the individual, but rather to 
distribute opportunities in such a way as to 
secure the interests of the greatest possible 
number. Such regulations as these are not 
under dispute in point of principle, but only 
as tomethod. In South Carolina, Governor 
Richards has notified sheriffs throughout the 
State that the Sunday laws must be strictly 
enforced. These statutes date from a very 
early period and have been retained in 
recent revisions of the South Carolina code. 
They have been applied quite suddenly to 
the sale of gasoline on Sunday and to the 
playing of golf. There are, indeed, some 
principles involved, but they are not the 
same as those principles that justify the 
regulation of street traffic. 


Regulating 
People and 
Things 


Sunday as a day of rest, wor- 
ship, and comparative quiet is 
a recognized institution that a 
great majority everywhere would desire to 


Sunday 
in South 
Carolina 


preserve. It cannot well be preserved 
unless there are some public rules and 
regulations. The important thing is, that 
such laws and ordinances should be met a 
good deal more than half-way by the 
cheerful response of the citizens, acting 
willingly rather than under a sense of 
compulsion. The use of automobiles on 
Sunday constitutes a reasonable way—not 
for everybody, .but for many persons— 
of gaining benefit from the opportunities of 
leisure that the seventh day brings. Those 
who do not wish to use automobiles on 
Sunday are not injured in their rights by 
their neighbors who desire to travel for 
reasons of their own. In order that as few 
people as possible should be compelled to 
work on Sunday, it might be possible to 
provide a way of distributing gasoline by a 
small number of designated agencies. This 
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is a matter for new adjustments, rather 
than for harsh application of the ancient 
laws that attempted to write the Old 
Testament into civil codes. As for golf 
playing on Sunday, the only question really 
involved would seem to be the employment 
of an army of little boys as caddies. This 
is a question that calls for consideration 
purely upon its merits as ascertained by 
proper inquiry. 


The Press and Last month this. periodical 
Certain Kinds = : 
of News 8@Ve Conspicuous attention to 
the publication by newspapers 
of the details of unsavory divorce cases 
pending in the courts. In England, a new 
law severely curtails such newspaper publi- 
cation. This is a form of censorship, and 
there are American -jurists who are of 
opinion that it is better to let the news- 
papers report freely than to suppress the 
detailed evidence, however unpleasant. 
Bills have been introduced in the New York 
legislature, and perhaps elsewhere, to apply 
these new English rules to the American 
press. Such restriction would probably be 
a good thing for newspapers of the better 
class. We are inclined to think it would 
also be a good thing for the public. But 
there are strong arguments on the other side, 
and pending bills will not be passed. 


Authorities 
Discuss 
Censorship 


During recent weeks, the ques- 
tion of censorship has been 
under discussion chiefly as 
related to the stage. Certain plays that 
were running in New York have been 
stopped by the police department, followed 
by prosecutions. The publicity that ac- 
companies this method of regulating the 
stage is not desirable. It advertises what 
is bad at the expense of what is at least 
better. It is generally admitted that there 
ought to be some way to discover in advance 
whether or not a play is likely to provoke 
police interference. No one is_ better 
qualified than Mr. Winthrop Ames to 
discuss this question from the standpoint 
of theatrical producers, and he has written 
for this number of the REvIEW a most 
impressive statement of the reasons for 
holding that governmental censorship of the 
stage is not to be desired. Five years ago, 
Mr. Will H. Hays, who was Postmaster 
General, resigned from the Cabinet in 
order to become president of the Motion , 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, and he continues also to be 
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(Above is the Governor of South Carolina, Hon. John G. Richards, with Mrs. Richards and their nine daughters. 
Beginning at the left, are: Jean, Margaret, Mildred, John’gy, Mrs. M. L. Sauls, Rekah, Betty, Mrs. J. W. Todd, 
Mrs. Thomas P. McRae, Mrs. Richards, and the Governor) 


TWO DEMOCRATIC GOVERNORS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


(Below is the Governor of Ohio, Hon. A. Vic Donahey, with Mrs. Donahey and their ten children, six sons and four 
daughters. In the back row, from left to right, are: Richard, John, Elizabeth [Mrs. Park G. Ogden], Robert, Dorothy, 
Margaret [Mrs. James W. Huffman], Hal, and James. In the front row: the Governor, Marian, Mrs. Donahey, and Vic) 
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THE STAGE’S CLEAN PLAY COMMITTEE 


(The committee is made up of three producers, Winthrop Ames, Chairman, Theresa Helburn, and Arthur Hopkins; 
three actors, Frank Gillmore, Ralph Morgan, and Katherine Emmett; and three dramatists, Sidney Howard, Arthur 


Richman, and George Kelly. 


In this picture they are, left to right, standing: Messrs. Gillmore, Howard, Richman, 


Hopkins, and Morgan. Seated: Miss Helburn, Mr. Ames, Miss Emmett, and Mr. Kelly) 


engaged in many philanthropic activities. 
The motion pictures now constitute by far 


the most universal form of popular enter- 
tainment. The organization of which Mr. 
Hays is at the head is endeavoring to 
promote the best interests of the industry as 
a whole, and Mr. Hays regards these 
interests as wholly compatible with the 
elevation of American standards of refine- 
ment and good taste. He has not believed 
that political or governmental censorship 
of motion pictures offers the best reliance 
for protecting the public against pictures 
that are bad and ought not to be shown. 


Will Hays 


Opposes 
Censorship 


It has not been Mr. Hays’ 
practice, heretofore, to express 
his views on this subject at 
length; but in our present issue he has 
dealt with the censorship of motion pictures 
in a way that must claim the serious 
attention of law-makers, educators, and 
good citizens in general. Mr. Hays shows 
us that thirteen States in 1923 defeated 
censorship proposals that were under con- 
sideration, following the notable referendum 
in Massachusetts, which rejected censorship 
by a vote of 553,000 to 208,000. Mr. Hays 
believes that existing laws to protect moral 
standards are strong enough for application, 
in case of some flagrant and exceptional 
infraction of the standards fixed by public 


opinion. He brings out the interesting 
fact that, whereas it has been absurdly 
claimed that children greatly preponderate 
in motion picture audiences, the per- 
centage of children in New York City ‘is 
between 3 and 4 per cent., and in various 
residential districts it is not more than 
8 per cent. He makes an appeal for the 
intelligent support of those pictures of 
remarkable value, from the historical and 
educational standpoint, that have been 
costly to produce and are notable triumphs 
of anew art. Weare quite ready to inform 
our readers that the views expressed by 
Mr. Hays seem to us to be not only serious 
and responsible, but well nigh conclusive. 


What Mr. Winthrop Ames has 
written regarding press censor- 
ship is admirably supported by 
a brief contribution from Mr. Augustus 
Thomas, whose experience as a successful 
playwright and whose eminence as 4 
publicist and a man of letters places him in 
the highest rank of living Americans. We 
have also a brief expression from Canon 
Chase, who supports the view that censor- 
ship is needed, and whose unselfish de- 
votion to the maintenance of high social 
standards would be gladly acknowledged 
even by those who do not accept his precise 
views as to the regulation of plays and other 


Diverse 
Opinions 
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forms of entertainment. Unquestionably 
there are kinds of degrading books, peri- 
odicals, and entertainments that not only 
clearly violate existing penal statutes but 
that ought to be vigilantly dealt with. 
It has been the fashion in some quarters to 
deride the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice. This society was founded 
fifty-four years ago by the most influential 
and public-spirited citizens of the me- 
tropolis. In its record of more than half a 
century, it has done much to protect the 
community from a class of offenders whose 
merchandise has borne no real relation to 
literature or toart. The active agent of this 
society for many years was the late Anthony 
Comstock. Its present representative is 
Mr. Charles S. Sumner, who also contrib- 
utes to our symposium. 


Major Putnam The danger has been that this 
Pg society should weaken its in- 
r. Sumner . . 

fluence, sometimes, by going 
outside of its undisputed sphere of action 
and trying to make itself a judge of liter - 
ture, art, and drama in the face of reputable 
critics. Mr. Sumner is strongly identified 
with the measure that has been pending 
in the present session of the New York 


legislature for bringing the stage under the 
kind of censorship that exists with reference 














MR. GUSTAF COLLIJN 
(The Swedish playwright and director) 
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HON. WILL H. HAYS 
(President of the Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America) 
to motion pictures. His argument for such 
censorship rests upon the admitted ground 
that the stage needs some sort of reform. 
We are not of opinion that the methods he 
favors would serve well in the long run. 
Mr. George Haven Putnam is our foremost 
authority on the subject of the history and 
practice of censorship as relating to books. 
He has summarized for our readers in this 
issue the conclusions that were reached by 
him in his standard volumes on _ that 
subject, and that he has had no reason to 
modify. In brief compass, we have a 
weighty utterance against censorship from 
a distinguished European theatrical direc- 
tor, Mr. Gustaf Collijn, who has been lately 
in New York. He isa man of high standards 
and wide observation. He makes the inter- 
esting statement that in Sweden motion 
pictures are censored from one standpoint 
only, namely: their fitness for children. 
Children are allowed to go to shows upon 
which the official censor has put his stamp 
of approval as suitable for the young. While 
this would seem reasonable on first thought 
—and indeed Mr. Collijn says that it works 
well in Sweden—such a rule might be hard 
to apply in the United States. The more 
the subject is studied, the more difficult 
it becomes to find any new way of dealing 
with these things. Fresh legislation and 
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menacing officials will not purify books, mag- 
azines: or the stage, and even the methods 
used by the Post Office Department, in its 
proper duty of excluding objectionable 
books and periodicals from the mails, are in 
practice arbitrary and not always intelligent. 


Labrador _ There had been a controversy 
Pes: hah for many years between New- 

foundland and the Province of 
Quebec regarding the extent of the rights of 
Newfoundland to territory on the Labrador 
Coast. Canada has claimed that New- 
foundland had little if anything more than 
a mere coastal fishing right. Newfoundland 
has claimed a substantial area. Geograph- 
ical and historical experts having studied the 
subject by official appointment, the final 
decision was left to the highest judicial 
authority of the British Empire, which is 
a committee of the Privy Council. The 
decision is a sweeping one in favor of the 
Newfoundland claims, and 110,000 square 
miles of the territory of the mainland of 
North America now passes to the admitted 
ownership and jurisdiction of the self-gov- 
erning country which comprises the. great 
island of Newfoundland. This equals ap- 
proximately one-sixth of what had been 
claimed as the area of Quebec. Newfound- 
land proper has an area of nearly 43,000 
square miles. The total population of the 
vast Labrador area is less than 4,000; but, 
besides the coastal fisheries, this region may 
in the future prove important for its mineral 
resources. The present significance of the 
fixing of the Labrador boundary line, and 
the definite assignment of Labrador to 
Newfoundland, lies in the example thus 
given of a territorial settlement by judicial 
decision without any quarreling whatsoever 
and without the slightest thought of an 
appeal to force. 


A Joint Newfoundland has always been 
, on especially friendly terms 
with the United States, and if 

the Newfoundlanders should continue to 
maintain their own status as a self-govern- 
ing dominion rather than to join the 
Canadian federation, there is no reason why 
a diplomatic agent should not be sent to 
Washington at some future time. The 
establishment of the American Legation at 
Ottawa and that of Canada at Washington 
will doubtless prove convenient from the 
very outset. There are many subjects of 
common interest, and just now there is 
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under discussion what is perhaps the largest 
engineering project ever seriously contem- 
plated. Exhaustive reports have been made 
upon the plan of opening the Great Lakes 
for direct navigation to the sea by way of the 
St. Lawrence River. The cost of this under- 
taking is estimated at something like 
$600,000,000 or $700,000,000. It is claimed, 
however, that, in the long run, most of this 
outlay would be met by the sale of the 
hydro-electric power that would be devel- 
oped as incidental] to the creation of a deep 
waterway for ships. Secretary Hoover, who 
has given the subject especial attention, 
has recently made an important speech 
fully outlining and explaining the results of 
the technical reports. He declares that the 
conversion of -the Erie Canal into a deep 
waterway to connect: the Great Lakes with 
the Hudson River would cost considerably 
more than the proposed St. Lawrence pro- 
ject without developing any compensating 
hydro-electric power. If the St. Lawrence 
route should be adopted, it would be a joint 
undertaking of the two countries, and would 
perhaps be financed by bonds issued with 
the guarantee of both Canada and the 
United States. We must naturally feel a 
friendly interest in anything that would 
help to strengthen the economic intimacy 
of the two political halves of North America. 
News It is likely that another month 
a 4 may have given us more im- 
portant news to present and 
interpret regarding affairs in Mexico and 
Central America than was afforded by the 
various detailed happenings of February 
and the first half of March. The United 
States had landed additional marines in 
Nicaragua, and was assuming full responsi- 
bility for protecting British, Italian, and 
other foreigners and their interests as well 
as those of the United States. Some of our 
own citizens imperfectly informed, and 
others with a lack of penetrating judgment, 
have thought it their duty to disparage the 
position that the Government of the United 
States has taken in relation to these coun- 
tries to the southward and in the West 
Indies. We have merely continued a policy 
upon which we had entered a long time ago, 
and that we are not likely to abandon. The 
greatest service we can render to these peo- 
ples who are only slowly learning to govern 
themselves is to do what we can to help 
them maintain peace and order, with respect 
for rights of person and property. 
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Across The contending forces in China 
re have made Shanghai a world 
center of interest. The armies 
of the North have endeavored to check the 
movement of the armies of the South at this 
great point where the rich and populous 
valley of the Yangtse Kiang reaches the 
coast. The British Government has wisely 
been negotiating with the authorities of the 
South and with those of the North in an 
endeavor to demonstrate the willingness of 
Great Britain to recognize the new spirit 
that is leading China to the assertion of its 
full rights of sovereignty. The one thing 
needful is the evolution of a strong central 
government capable of exercising authority 
throughout China. If the present leaders of 
the South and the North could reconcile 
their differences and work together, they 
would constitute a group capable for the 
first time in the modern history of China 
of putting the provincial governors and 
generals in their proper places of subor- 
dination. It is too late for China to go 
backward, and the only thing feasible is to 
bring a new régime out of the present civil 
struggle. 


Wilson Now that ten years will have 


and His elapsed, on April 4, since Presi- 


Achi i j 
chievements d dent Wilson signed the war 


resolution that he had recommended to 
Congress two days earlier, there is ample 
evidence of a tendency to view his life and 
work with some historical perspective. Hon. 
William C. Redfield, who served in the 
Cabinet as Secretary of Commerce, writes 
for our present number an appreciation that 
recalls the conditions of ten years ago, and 
characterizes Mr. Wilson as a_ political 
leader and an executive. In earlier para- 
graphs we have called attention to the firm 
grasp of the subject of monetary reform 
that Mr. Wilson showed in 1913. 


Geneva as We are publishing an article by 
i. Professor Zimmern on the Ge- 
neva School of International 

Studies, this being an official undertaking of 
the League of Nations. When one reads the 
article carefully, he is likely to see more 
clearly than before how progress in inter- 
national affairs must be a matter of organic 
growth through the education and training 
.of leaders, Although the United States does 
not belong to the League, Americans are the 
best patrons of this school, of which Profes- 
sor Zimmern is the active director. Mr. 
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HON. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


Simonds’ remarkable analysis of certain 
tendencies of the League of Nations, read in 
conjunction with the article by Dr. Zim- 
mern, furnishes most impressive evidence of 
the increasing vitality of that world organi- 
zation for the existence of which Woodrow 
Wilson is regarded as more responsible than 
anyone else. 


Eminent Our obituary list each month 
F ng: al contains names of many per- 
ore rcars 

sonages who have won the 

esteem of wide circles by reason of their 
attainments and their services. Looking 
over the names in our records during recent 
months, we gain the impression that an in- 
creasing number of well-known people not 
only live longer but continue in active work 
at a more advanced age than was usual a 
generation or two ago. In our list last 
month it is to be noted that Governor 
Francis of Missouri attained the age of 
seventy-six; George Ehret, a New York 
citizen, was ninety-one; Mr. Edward P. 
Mitchell, well-known editor of the New 
York Sun, was seventy-four. James Ford 
Rhodes, American historian, was seventy- 
eight; General McCausland, of West Vir- 
ginia, was ninety; Lyman J. Gage, eminent 
Chicago banker and former Secretary of 
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© Underwood 
DR. HARRY PRATT JUDSON 


(President, University of Chicago, 1907-1923) 


the Treasury, was also ninety; Sylvester 
Baxter, the Boston publicist, was seventy- 
six; and Chief Justice Aiken of Massa- 
chusetts was seventy-seven. Simeon E, 
Baldwin, Connecticut’s famous Governor 
and historical scholar, was eighty-six. 
Charles B. Alexander, prominent lawyer, 
was seventy-seven, as also was Dr. Charles 
D. Walcott, head of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Brooks Adams, son of Charles 
Francis Adams and grandson of John 
Quincy Adams, himself a famous author, 
was seventy-eight. Professor Lucy M. 
Salmon of Vassar College was seventy-six. 
William Beer, the librarian, eminent for his 
knowledge of history and bibliography, and 
for thirty-six years head of the Howard 
Memorial Library at New Orleans, was 
seventy-eight. Rev. Dr. Percy S. Grant 
was only sixty-seven. In this month’s 
Record occurs the name of Elbridge T. 
Gerry, New York philanthropist, who was 
eighty-nine, and Judson Harmon, Attorney 
General in Cleveland’s Administration, who 
was eighty-one. Sydney George Fisher, the 
Pennsylvania historian, was seventy. Ex- 
Senator Baird of New Jersey was eighty- 
seven, and Admiral O’Neil was eighty-four, 
while Mr. Lippincott, the Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, was seventy-seven. ‘These are to 
name only a few, and our Record itself, 


DR. IRA REMSEN 
(President, Johns Hopkins University, 1901-1912) 


though containing many names, is not 
inclusive of all those who have gained and 
deserved more than ordinary reputation. 


Presidents. In the present month’s list one 
— finds the names of two well- 
” known educators who had been 
active and useful to the very end, though 
both had retired from university presi- 
dencies. One of these was Dr. Harry Pratt 
Judson, in his seventy-eighth year, President 
Emeritus of the University of Chicago, who 
withdrew from his more active duties about 
four years ago-and was engaged in literary 
work at the time of his death. He had 
been for about thirty years actively con- 
nected with the University of Chicago. 
He had earlier served for some years as a 
professor of history in the University of 
Minnesota, and was an important member 
of various boards, including those endowed 
by Mr. Rockefeller. He was an authority 
in modern history and politics. Dr. Ira 
Remsen, who had attained the age of 
eighty-one, succeeded Dr. Gilman as presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University. For 
many years he was at the head of the 
department of chemistry in that institution, 
and was known throughout the world as a 
scientific authority and as the editor of the 
American Chemical Journal. 








THE GIST OF A MONTH’S NEWS 


FROM FEBRUARY 15 TO MARCH 15, 1927 


I. PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


February 15.—The House votes 201 to 62 to 
adopt a special rule substituting the Senate farm 
relief bill for its own measure. 

The Senate adopts closure for the third time in 
its history, voting 65 to 18 to restrict debate on the 
conference report on the Branch Banking bill. 

February 16.—The Senate passes the McFadden 
Branch Banking bill, 71 to 17. 

February 17.—In the House, the McNary- 
Haugen bill is passed by vote of 214 to 178. 

February 18.—The Senate adopts the conference 
report on the radio control bill without roll-call, and 
it goes to the President. 

The Congress is requested by President Coolidge 
to appropriate $19,878,700 to initiate a five-year 
public building program to cost about $290,000,000. 

The House appropriates $75,000 for expenses of a 
delegation to the Geneva disarmament preparatory 
conference. 

February 19.—The Senate approves promotion 
of Frederick A. Sterling from Counselor of the 
London Embassy to Minister to the Irish Free 
State. 


February 21.—The Senate campaign investigating 
committee hears Samuel Insull, public utility 
leader of Chicago, testify he spent on the 1926 
senatorial campaign in Illinois, not $125,000 as 
previously stated, but $237,925; he and several 
other witnesses. refuse to answer questions. 

In the Senate a filibuster is begun on the Boulder 
Dam measure appropriating $125,000,000 for the 
Colorado River project. 

The House passes the Norbeck-Johnson Seed 
Loan bill, appropriating $5,000,000 for farmers in 
the Northwest and South. 

February 24.—The House votes to appropriate 
$450,000 to begin construction of the last three 
scout cruisers authorized in 1924. 

_ The Senate requests from Secretary Kellogg 
information as to whether Doheny, Sinclair, and 
Mellon oil interests hold concessions in Mexico. 

February 26.—The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee rejects Mr. Borah’s proposal of a visit 
to Mexico and Nicaragua, but votes 10 to 8 for 
investigation at Washington, during recess. 

February 28.—The Senate votes 55 to 27 to 
apply closure to debate on a bill to reorganize the 
prohibition unit. 

In the House, a bill is passed (243 to 21) carrying 
funds for elevating guns on battleships Oklahoma 
and Nevada; $3,000,000 is appropriated for im- 
proving naval air stations. 

_ The Senate Elections subcommittee upholds the 
tight of Senator Arthur R. Gould (Rep., Me.) to a 
Seat in the Senate. 

March 1.—The Senate passes the bill providing 
for battleship gun elevation. 


The House adopts the Administration Medicinal 
Liquor bill by vote of 209 to 151. 

March 2.—In the Senate, the Mellon-Andrews 
plan to reorganize the prohibition service is adopted 
by vote of 71 to 6, with amendments which must be 
concurred in by the House. 

The House passes a bill appropriating $8,000,000 
for building in New York a Federal Government 
office building. 

March 3.—The Senate recesses at midnight, for 
eight hours, after a continuous filibuster of thirty- 
seven hours on extending the life of the Special 
Campaign Fund Committee. 

In the House, a resolution is adopted, 232 to 111, 
extending for one year the period before which the 
national origins provision of the Immigration act of 
1924 Shall become effective; i.e., to July 1, 1928. 

March 4.—The Sixty-ninth Congress ends in a 
filibuster; bills fail for the second deficiency ap- 
propriation, for returning enemy alien property, for 
$30,000,000 to hospitalize World War veterans and 
$25,000,000 to lend money on adjusted com- 
pensation; but 998 out of 25,000 bills and resolu- 
tions offered were passed. 


II. AMERICAN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


February 15.—The Porto Rican legislature 
adopts a resolution requesting that complete 
direction of internal affairs be placed in citizens of 
the island. 

President Coolidge nominates three “career 
men” of the State Department as European 
ministers; they are: J. Butler Wright (to Hungary), 
Leland Harrison (to Sweden), and Hugh Wilson (to 
Switzerland). 

February 16.— William R. Castle, Jr., and Francis 
White are promoted to succeed J. Butler Wright and 
Leland Harrison as Assistant Secretaries of State. 

February 17.—The Texas Senate repeals the 
amnesty granted to former Governor James E. 
Ferguson by the last legislature. 

February 19.—The army ration allowance is 
increased fron 36 to 50 cents per man per day and 
the soldiers’ pack is reduced to fifty-one pounds, 
the lightest infantry pack in the world. 

February 20.—Senator William E. Borah (Rep., 
Ida.) speaks before the American Jewish Congress; he 
says that ‘“‘it ought to be regarded as a crime to 
defend by force and with American marines a title 
or a claim for property which cannot stand the 
inspection of an arbitration.” 

February 21.—The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals approves the transfer of the Warner 
Sugar Refining Corporation plant at Edgewater, 
N. J., to the National Sugar Refining Co. 

February 22.—President Coolidge, speaking in 
the House of Representatives, delivers an address 
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on George Washington before the leaders of all 
branches of the Government; the speech is broad- 
cast by radio throughout the world. 

In Chicago primaries, William Hale Thompson 
(Rep.) defeats Edward R. Litsinger (Rep.), for 
Mayor by 330,947 to 158,481, while Mayor William 
E. Dever is renominated by the Democrats, by 
145,231 votes. 

February 23.—At Canton, Ohio, Ben Rudner is 
convicted of the murder of Don R. Mellett, news- 
paper publisher. 

The New York Court of Appeals sustains the 
constitutionality of the Baumes laws providing life 
sentence for a criminal convicted of a fourth felony. 

The Radio Control law is signed by the President. 


February 24.—The Supreme Court holds that the 
Ku Klux Klan has no right to carry on activities in 
any State without permission from the State. 

The Ford tax appeal hearing is ended, and it is 
expected a decision will be announced within three 
months, 

February 25.—President Coolidge vetoes the 
McNary-Haugen Farm Aid bill, specifying many 
objections, including unconstitutionality, price- 
fixing, and sectional discrimination. 

The McFadden-Pepper Branch Bank bill is 
signed by the President; it permits national banks 
to establish branches in cities with a population of 
25,000 or more. 

The Oklahoma lower house defeats a bill prohib- 
iting the teaching of evolution; the vote is 46 to 30. 

February 28.—The United States Supreme Court 
holds unconstitutional a New York law limiting the 
resale price by brokers of theater tickets to fifty 
cents in advance over the face rates. 

The United States Supreme Court voids Govern- 
ment oil leases to Edward L. Doheny as fraudulent, 
refusing to order repayment of moneys spent by 
Doheny interests to develop the Elk Hills Naval Oil 
Reserve and to construct the naval fuel station at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

March 1.—The Federal Radio Commission is 
named under a new law by the President; the 
nominees are: Rear Adm. William H. G. Bullard, 
U. S. N., retired; Orestes H. Caldwell (N. Y.); 
Eugene O. Sykes (Miss.); Henry A. Bellows (Minn.); 
and John F. Dillon (Calif.). 

March 2.—President Coolidge moves with his 

family to temporary quarters at the Patterson 
mansion on DuPont Circle. 
- The New York Legislature completes passage of 
two resolutions requesting Congress to prohibit the 
use of poisonous denaturants and to modify the 
prohibition enforcement law. 

President Coolidge signs the Naval Appropriation 
bill, the naval modernization appropriation of 
$13,150,000, and a measure making available 
$4,654,000 for naval bases. 

The Indiana House of Representatives impeaches 
Judge Clarence W. Dearth, of Delaware County 
Circuit Court; the vote is 93 to 1. 

March 4.—Col. Thomas W. Miller is convicted of 
conspiracy to defraud the Government of his un- 
biased services as Alien Property Custodian, and 
his co-defendant, former Attorney-General Harry 
M. Daugherty, is freed because the jury disagrees. 

March 7.—The Supreme Court holds unani- 
mously that a Texas law prohibiting Negroes from 
voting in Democratic primaries is unconstitutional 
as violating the Fourteenth Amendment. 
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March 11.—Governor Jackson of Indiana signs 
a Eugenic Sterilization bill, applicable to the 
hopelessly insane. 

The Nevada Assembly passes a bill permitting 
wide-open gambling. 


III. MILITARISM IN CHINA 


February 16.—Hangchow is captured by Canton- 
ese Nationalists from Sun Chuan-fang, who holds 
Shanghai. 

February 19.—Shanghai is paralyzed by a general 
strike of 65,000 Chinese workers. 

February 20.—Twenty strikers are beheaded in 
Shanghai, at Hankow the British and Cantonese, 
represented by Owen O’Malley and Eugene Chen, 
respectively, sign an agreement whose terms are 
kept secret; Miles W. Lampson, for Britain, and 
Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, for Peking, begin similar 
negotiations. 

February 21.—Sir Austen Chamberlain announces 
the terms of the Hankow agreement, which provides 
that the British concession shall pass to the Chinese 
on March 15. 

February 23.—Sun Chuan-fang recaptures two 
Chinese warships which yesterday shelled Shanghai 
arsenal under mutinous crews. 

March 9.—Soviet Russia demands that Peking 
release Mme. Borodin, wife of the adviser to Canton, 
and three Soviet couriers, arrested by Chang 
Tsung-chang and held as spies. 

March 10.—United States Consul Lockhart, at 
Hankow, protests to Eugene Chen, Canton Foreign 
Minister, against looting of American property in 
recent riots at Wuhu. 


IV. FOREIGN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


February 14.—Sefior Montes de Oca succeeds 
Alberto J, Pani as Mexican Secretary of Treasury; 
he is thirty-two years old. 

February 21.—The Uruguayan electoral board 
decides the result of the elections for President held 
last November; Dr. Juan Campistegui of the 
Colorado party wins by 1,400 votes, with a total 
poll of 275,000, and will be inaugurated March 1 
to succeed José Serrato. 

The Mexican Department of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor announces that 125 companies 
complied with the new oil land legislation. 

February 25.—Premier Ibanez of Chile orders 
deportation of a number of political disturbers, 
including former Premier Manuel Rivas Vicuna. 

February 26.—The Nicaraguan Congress votes 
confidence in President Diaz by 45 to 10, approving 
the treaty proposal he made to the United States, 
that, in exchange for American guarantee of 
Nicaraguan sovereignty and independence for 4 
hundred years, Nicaragua would guarantee Amer- 
ican canal rights and the right to intervene for 
protection of American citizens. 

February 27.—The Italian Heraldic College 
creates a new type of nobility, that of good conduct. 

March 11.—Salvador inaugurates Dr. Pio 
Romero-Bosque as President. . 

Newfoundland wins its Labrador boundary claim 
against Canada, in a decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council of the British Empire; 
110,000 square miles (60,000 in forests) pass from 
Canadian to Newfoundland sovereignty. 














THE GIST OF A 


The Mexican Department of Education opens 500 
rural schools in various districts. 

March 7.—The French Chamber of Deputies 
passes a war emergency bill by vote of soo to 31, 
providing for complete national mobilization of the 
entire nation, men and women, in case of war. 


V. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


February 15.—France refuses to accept the 
American invitation to a naval limitation confer- 
ence, holding that it would jeopardize the work of 
the League. 

Vincent Massey arrives at Washington, D. C., to 
assume his post as first Canadian Minister to the 
United States. 

February 17.—It is reported that the commercial 
agreement between the United States and Turkey 
has been extended, with a most favored nation 
clause. 

Jugoslavia appoints Voislava Antonyevich as 
Minister to the United States, transferring him from 
Madrid. 


February 19.—Japan cordially accepts the Ameri- 
can invitation to confer on limitation of navies. 

February 21.—Italy declines to participate in 
President Coolidge’s proposed conference on dis- 
armament. 


February 23.—Britain protests against Russian 
Soviet interference and intrigue in various parts of 
the British Empire. 

Britain notifies the United States that, unless 
America protects her nationals in Nicaragua, she 
will send a warship there. 

February 26.—The Acting Secretary of State, 
Mr. Grew, assures Britain that the United States 
will continue to protect Englishmen in Nicaragua. 

February 28.—The British Government accepts 
the American invitation to confer on further limita- 
tion of naval armament. 

Senator Borah publishes correspondence between 
himself and President Calles relating to facts in the 
new oil land legislation. 

The United States Federal Court at Los Angeles 
sentences General Enrique Estrada to a year and 
nine months in jail and fines him $10,000, for 
organizing a revolt on American soil against Presi- 
dent Calles of Mexico. 


March 3.—Manuel C. Tellez, Mexican Ambassa- 
dor, leaves Washington, and it is reported he has 
been recalled because of propaganda activities; an 
American note sent February 25 to Mexico City is 
kept secret. 

President Calles suspends the Mexican import 
duty on wheat from the United States, to permit free 
entry of 60,000 tons to balance Mexican production. 


March 7.—Dr. Gustav Stresemann, German 
Foreign Minister, presides at the League Council 
meeting at Geneva, using the German language and 
an interpreter. 

_The United States lands 1600 more marines in 
Nicaragua. 

March 8.—Italy announces the ratification of the 
Treaty of Bessarabia, concluded in October, 1920 
(Britain ratified in 1922 and France in 1924); the 
treaty sanctions the union of Bessarabia, formerly 
Russian, to Rumania. 

Italy withdraws colonial autonomy from Cy- 
tenaica and Tripoli. 

. March 12.—A Russo-Turkish trade treaty is 
signed at Angora. 
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VI. ECONOMIC NOTES 


February 18.—The American Bankers Associa- 
tion receives a report recommending establishment 
of a permanent trust investment committee to pass 
upon security values and questions of safety, yield, 
maturity, diversification, etc. 

The Moffatt Tunnel under James Peak, near 
Denver, Colo., is “holed through” by President 
Coolidge by telegraph; this railroad tunnel will 
cost $12,000,000, piercing the Continental Divide, 
work having progressed nearly five years. 

February 20.—It is announced that fifteen per- 
sons ‘in the United States hold life insurance policies 
for $4,000,000 or more; there are over 200 policies 
in effect for $1,000,000 each. 


February 22.—The Miami coal wage conference 
adjourns sine die after failure to agree regarding 
terms for a new contract. 


February 28.—Secretary Mellon approves the 
French offer to pay $10,000,000 on account of the 
war debt owed to the United States. 


March 3.—The First National Pictures, Inc., 
forms a $100,000,000 coéperative merger with the 
Stanley Company of America and the West Coast 
Theaters Company. 

Edward E. Brown, arbitrator, finds the Armour 
Grain Company guilty of fraud and conspiracy 
against the one-time Grain Marketing Company 
and the Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, and orders 
the Armour Company to pay $3,000,000 in damages. 


March 4.—In South Africa, 25,000 persons enter 
a diamond rush to stake claims on the Grasfontein 
farm in the Transvaal. 

A new cable is opened through the Azores between 
Emden, Germany, and New York. 


March 5.—The New York Telephone Company 
reports a gross revenue of $183,855,466 in 1926, with 
an increase of $15,863,512 from local exchange 
service; the net income is $26,701,702. 

Cosmetic production in the United States is 
reported multiplied six times in ten years, the 
American Chemical Society fixing a total value of 
$141,488,000. 

March 8.—In Florida, three banks close at Palm 
Beach and $2,000,000 in cash is sent from Miami to 
relieve a run on two others. 


March to.—Princeton University faculty members 
(116) endorse the Columbia University proposal 
for a reconsideration of allied debt settlements. 

New York leads all other cities in building 
operations since 1919, with a total expenditure of 
$4,011,070,718 from 1920 to 1925, inclusive. 


March 13.—The New York State Housing Com- 
mission notes a downward trend in rents and 
recommends lifting emergency restrictions on rents 
above $15 a room. 

United States railroad revenues are reported as 
$6,448,566,589 for 1926, showing a 4.2 per cent. 
increase of $262,000,000. , 


VII. OTHER OCCURRENCES OF 
THE MONTH 


February 16.—A New York play called ‘The 
Captive” is closed to compromise prosecution by 
the District Attorney. 

February 17.—‘The King’s Henchman,” a new 
American opera, is produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York; it is the work of 
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Deems Taylor and Edna St. Vincent Millay. (See 


page 435). 

February 22.—Com. Francesco de Pinedo starts 
a trans-Atlantic airplane flight from Cape Verde 
Islands, to Brazil, initiated at Rome; he reaches the 
Island of Fernando Noronha (1,432 miles) i in twelve 
hours. 

United States Army good-will fliers arrive at 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina. 

February 26.—Between London and San Fran- 
cisco, a radio telephone conversation is held for 
Six minutes (the distance is 7,000 miles). 

At Buenos Aires, two of the American good-will 
fliers are killed in an airplane crash; they are 
Capt. Clinton F. Woolsey and Lieut. John W. 
Benton. 

At Rio de Janeiro, Com. Francesco de Pinedo 
arrives on his four-continent flight from Rome. 

The Architectural League awards its annual 
medals, the honor medal going to Ralph T. Walker 
and McKenzie, Voorhees and Gmelin. 

February 27.—A new automatic aerial camera is 
developed, after five months of research, to map out 
an area of 180 square miles at an altitude of 15,000 
feet on a cinema film without an operator. 

In England, 65 coal-miners perish in two mine 
disasters. 

March 2.—“ Babe” Ruth signs a contract to play 
baseball for three years, at $70,000 a year, with the 
New York ‘“ Yankees.” 

March 3.—American good-will aviators visit 
President Ayala of Paraguay. 

March 5.—Madagascar is swept by a cyclone, 
which causes 500 deaths and the wreck of Port 
Tamatave. 

March 7.—Earthquakes cause $50,000,000 losses 
in Japan, near Osaka and Kobe; 5,000 are killed and 
50,000 homeless. 


VIII. OBITUARY RECORD 


February 15.—George B. Covington, New York 
lawyer, 58. . . . Russell Robb, Boston engineer and 
author, 62. 

February 16.—Rear Adm. Carl Theodore Vogel- 
gesang, U. S. N., 58. . William Russell Rose, 
associate editor of Cleveland Plain Dealer, 72. 

J. Fred Parker, former Secretary of State for Rhode 
Island (1910 to 1924), 70. 

February 17.—Rabbi Horace J. Wolf, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., noted welfare leader, 41. . . . Joseph 
M. Saunders, former Judge of West Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals, 60... . Dr. James 
Basanavicius, Roumanian Nationalist, 75. 

February 18.—Elbridge Thomas Gerry, philan- 
thropist to children, 89. 

February 19.—Dr. Georg Brandes, of Copen- 
hagen, noted literary critic, 85. 

February 20.—Willard Saulsbury, former U. S. 
Senator from Delaware, 65... . Joseph Albert 
Hofman, San Francisco bookseller, 88. 


February 22.—Judson Harmon, former U. S. 
Attorney General, ex-Governor of Ohio, 81. . 
Rudolph Kelker Hynicka, Cincinnati politician, 
67. . . . Sydney George Fisher, Pennsylvania colo- 
nial historian, 70. . . . Edward Knox Summerwell, 
New Jersey lawyer, 609. 

February 23.—George Pratt Ingersoll, former 
Minister to Siam, 65... . Rev. LaFayette Cong- 
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don, D.D., New York Methodist, 81... . Sir 
Edward Marshall-Hall, English criminal lawyer, 
68. . . . Frederick Forrest Peabody, collar manu- 


facturer, 67. . . . George L. Quayle, Great Lakes 
shipbuilder, 85. 

February 24.—Edward Payson Hurd, shoe ma- 
chinery executive, of Boston, 85. . . . Lawrence 
Amos McLouth, New York University linguist, 64. 

February 25.—David Baird, former United States 
Senator from New Jersey, 87. 

February 26.—Rear Adm. Austin Melvin Knight, 
U. S. N., retired, 72. . . . Rev. Henry Preserved 
Smith, D.D., noted theologian, 79. . . . Joseph R. 
Wilson, brother of the late President. . . . Henry 
C. Willcox, lawyer, 70. 

February 27.—James 
Rochester (N. Y.) lawyer, 67. . . 
don Fosdick, Buffalo educator, 75. . . . Roi Cooper 
Megrue, playwright, 43... . Chancellor John 
Austin Worrell, of Trinity College, Toronto, 74. 

. . Sir Luke Fildes, London painter, 83. 

February 28.—Rear Adm. Charles O’Neil, 

S. N. retired, 84... . Carrie Lee Stoyle, 
actress, 75... . William Franklin Herrin, San 
Francisco lawyer, 73. 


March 1.—Brig. Gen. La Roy Sunderland Upton, 


Smith Havens, noted 
. Dr. Frank Shel- 


U. S. A., 57. . . . Birch Burdette Long, artist, 
49. . . . David Rankin, former U. S. Minister to 
Guam, 70. 


March 2.—Walter Lippincott, Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, 77. . . . William. Edwin Ashmall, noted 
organist and editor. . . . Dr. Frederick H. Coman, 
D.D., Rochester (N. Y.) Methodist, 68. 


March 3.—Nelson Simmons Cobleigh, editor, 81. 


March 4.—Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, president 
emeritus of Chicago University, 77. . . . Dr. Na- 
thaniel Butler, Chicago educator, 73. . . . ‘‘Uncle 
Bob” Brown, Mexican War veteran of Ohio, 110. 

. Mary Caroline Holmes, Presbyterian mission- 
ary, 67... . George Johnson Baldwin, Southern 
utility leader, 70. 

March 5.—Dr. Ira Remsen, noted educator, and 
chemist, 81. ... Miss Abbie Farwell Brown, 
Boston poet. . . . Dr. Jules Julius Jordan, Provi- 
dence composer, 76. 

March 7.—Wallace Heckman, Chicago lawyer, 

Frederick Dodge, former Circuit Court 
aa of Massachusetts, 80. 

March 8.—Thomas Dawson, of Providence, R. I., 
Belgian relief worker, 60. ... Manual Gondra, 
former President of Paraguay. ... Walter Leaf, 
English financier and scholar, 75. 

March 1to.—Leland Laflin Summers, noted engi- 
neer and adviser to War Industries Board, 56... . 
Edward Henry Potthast, artist, 69. 

March 11.—Dr. Henry W. Frauenthal, noted 
orthopedic surgeon, 64... . Mrs. Katrina Ely 
Tiffany, suffragist, 51... . John Beaver-Webb, 
naval architect, 67... . I-See-O, last Kiowa 
Indian scout, 75. 

March 12.—Elizabeth Wentworth Roberts, Bos- 
ton artist, 55. . Dr. William Osborne McDowell, 
publicist, 77. 

March 13.—Miss Mary Elizabeth Holmes, 
Connecticut, chemist, 56. 

P March 14.—Jan Tschakste, President of Latvia, 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


















































THE DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
Guost or Wooprow WILson: ‘“‘Hadn’t you better go in there?”’ 
From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


HE cartoon department assembles for many, Italy, and England. Uncle Sam’s 

its readers this month representative effort to preserve order in Nicaragua is dis- 
comment on current affairs from ten foreign cussed in cartoons from Cuba, Argentina, 
countries, as well as from America. There Italy, and Germany. The civil war in 
are cartoons that relate to President China—and especially Britain’s relation to 
Coolidge’s move for further international it—is the subject of cartoon comment from 
naval disarmament, from Holland, Ger- Japan, Russia, France, England, and India. 
























HIS MASTER’S VOICE: ‘“‘EAT LESS, AND PAY MORE!”’ 
(The command from Wall Street to the German peasant, in the third Dawes year) 
From Dorfbarbier (Berlin, Germany) 
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NAVAL DISARMAMENT, AS ITALY SEES IT 


THE Two GULLIVERS: ‘‘ We shall cease to build ships; and then we will be quite disarmed.” 
THE LILLIPUTIANS (Italy, France, and Japan): ‘‘ Yes—and we will be completely defenseless also.” 


From Jl Travaso (Rome, Italy) 





In so far as this foreign comment relates to 
America, the reader will look in vain for a 
single complimentary note, though the 














MLLE. FRANCE REJECTS PRESIDENT COO- 
LIDGE’S FASHION DESIGN 
From the Daily Express (London, England) 

















TWO PACIFISTS 





‘*And to think that she doesn’t want to disarm!” ‘ MUSSOLINI AND DISARMAMENT 
From Le Rire (Paris, France) “Eecause of its peculiar position, Italy cannot entertain 


{Here Uncle Sam is classed with France's traditional the American proposals of disarmament.’ 
enemy, Germany. Note his claws] From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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HE IS SO FOND OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


UncLE Sam: ‘‘Come to my arms, my dear!” 
CENTRAL AMERICA: “But don’t squeeze me so hard!”’ 


From Carteles (Havana, Cuba) 











THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


“The States United, that is good for me; but for Central 
America I prefer the States Disunited. 


From Pasquino (Turin, Italy) 


[The fighters represent the contending factions in 
the Republic of Nicaragua] 
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THE ADVANCING SHADOW—UNCLE SAM AND 
HIS OIL CAN ; 
From Caras y Caretas (Buenos Aires, Argentina) 





tone is not quite so bitter as in some 
months that have passed. It would readily 
appear that Uncle Sam’s only present 
interest in Mexico and Nicaragua results 
from his frantic search for oil fields. 
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THE PRACTICAL APOSTLE OF PEACE 
From Kiladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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AMERICA AND NICARAGUA: PROHIBITION CANNOT STOP THE 
THIRST FOR GOLD 


From Lachen Links (Berlin, Germany) 
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UNCLE SAM IN TWO ASPECTS 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, 
Germany) 


[The upper picture shows Uncle 
Sam in peaceful mood, though the 
nose is colored and the buildings do 
resemble bottles. But in the lower 
scene the gentleman becomes aroused, 
4 and the olive branch discloses @ 
sword. The cartoon obviously re- 

HE WOULD CUT OUT ONE OF THE LITTLE REPUBLICS AND lates to American military activity 
MOVE IT TOWARD THE NORTH in Nicaragua at the moment when 

we formulate new disarmament pro- 

From Caras y Caretas (Buenos Aires, Argentina) posals]} 
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A JAPANESE VIEW OF CHINA’S UPRISING 


[China is breaking the arrow of Great Britain, which has. slipped from the quiver representing the Anglo-Japanese 
agreement. America and Russia look on. The Japanese paper remarks that if Britain’s arrow had remained in the quiver, 
with that of Japan, it would not have been broken so easily] 


From Mangazasshi (Osaka, Japan) 















































yOHN BULL IN CHINA—1839, 1927 
**Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap” 
From Pravda (Moscow, Russia) 
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AS USUAL, JOHN BULL DOES ALL THE WORK 
From the News of the World (London, England) 


[This British weekly remarks that the agitation against foreigners in China has developed into an anti-British movement. 
“The Americans and Japanese enjoy the advantage of our protective measures without the trade handicaps 
imposed upon us”’] 
































THE PLEASANT LITTLE GAME OF SEESAW 
AS PLAYED IN CHINA THE SHACKLES BROKEN 


From Le Rire (Paris, France) Cuina: “Now I am free and can do what I like.’ 
[While the Russian and the Briton struggle for domination, ae SEY SAD pe See 2 Se Ye 
it is the Chinaman who suffers] From Hindi Punch (Bombay, India) 
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YouLL APPRECIATE 
MY MOTIVES, AND 





THANK ME LATER 





TRUE WORDS, 
MR. PRESIDENT 
—_ 
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AN OBSTACLE THAT WAS IN THE PATH FOR HIS OWN GOOD 
From the Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) From the Wisconsin State Journal (Madison, Wis.) 


In domestic affairs the principal topics of coast town of Swampscott; and in 1924 he 
the month lending themselves to cartoon visited for a time at his birthplace in Ver- 
interpretation relate to the failure of farm- mont. But always the presidential abode 
relief legislation, in the closing days of the in the hot months has been truly a “summer 
Congress session, and to President Coo- White House” where the nation’s affairs 
lidge’s announcement that he planned to have centered and where the country’s lead- 
spend a summer vacation in the Middle ing men of business as well as politics have 
West. Last year he fished and walked in been prone to gather. It is an interesting 
the Adirondacks; in 1925 he looked out coincidence, if nothing more, that the Presi- 
upon the Atlantic from the Massachusetts dent this year beards the lion in his den, 





THIS 
1S GETTIN’ 
GOSH DURNED 
MONOTONOUS4 

















THREATENING VENGEANCE STILL ADRIFT 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) From the Times (Cherokee, Iowa) 
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WHAT ARE CALVIN’S INTENTIONS? 
From the Evening Public Ledger (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


and goes out into the Middle West at the 
very moment when the farmers and business 
men of that section are believed to be bitter 
against him, both as leader of the party in 
power during a period of depression and as 
the one who himself vetoed legislation de- 
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THE PRESIDENT GOES WEST 
By Cassel, in the Evening World © (New York) 


signed to afford relief to agriculture. He 
will become acquainted, at first hand, with 
mid-western problems; and at the same 
time the West will have opportunity to live 
near a President. The whole country will 
watch the expe.iment with real interest. 




















SENATOR UNDERWOOD RETIRES 
From the Times-Dispatch (Richmond, Va.) 


ANOTHER SUITOR 
From the Tribune (South Bend, Ind.) 
































PRESIDENT WILSON DELIVERING HIS WAR MESSAGE TO CONGRESS ON THE EVENING 
OF APRIL 2, 1917 


WOODROW WILSON 


AN APPRECIATION 
BY HON. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


(Secretary of Commerce, 1913-1919) 


I 


LMOST ten years have passed since 
that fateful evening of April 2, 1917, 
on which President Wilson addressed the 
Congress, advising them that the course 
which Germany had adopted was war 
against the United States. It was the close 
of the first day of a special session of the 
newly elected Congress. The great cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives was 
filled to overflowing. The entire Senate 
was present, with the Supreme Court and 
the Cabinet. Close behind the latter were 
the Diplomatic Corps, and it so chanced 
that their dean, who was my honored friend, 
M. Jusserand, Ambassador from France, 
was placed in a seat adjoining mine. The 
galleries were crowded with the ladies of 
the official families. As we awaited the 
coming of the President, the air was tense 
with the feeling that a great event was 
about to happen, something so great that 
it might alter the face of the world. 


I recall the President’s appearance as he 
stood erect and began the reading of his 
message. His face was stern and his whole 
demeanor was that of a man set to do a hard 
task because it was right, knowing all that 
his action involved. , , 

The words of that great message need no 
repeating here. They were heard around 
the world. As we went home that evening 
it was with a certain sense of relief that 
the long, long tension was over. It seemed 
far more easy to face a future of action than 
it had been to endure the strain of waiting. 
Yet President Wilson suffered that night 
in the knowledge that the act which had 
been forced upon him certainly meant the 
sacrifice of many young and useful lives, 
and would bring sorrow to many homes. 
He had, of course, the assurance that what 
he had done was right, that it had to be 
done, and that the duty had been faith- 
fully performed. But it remained never- 
theless a hard duty, and one which tried his 
spirit. His was not a nature which could 
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find relief from such a weight by sharing it 
with many others. His confidants were 
few. For the most part he carried the load 
in the silences of his own soul. 


II 


It was but a few weeks before that there 
had come the amazing message from Ger- 
many advising of her intention to sink all 
ships, and concluding with the absurd 
suggestion which showed how completely 
the German Government misunderstood 
the spirit of the American people. Germany 
would, it will be recalled, permit the United 
States to send one steamer a week each 
way to the Port of Falmouth, in England, 


provided the vessel arrived on Sunday and 
departed on Wednesday. Germany further 
directed. that this steamer must be painted 
in a certain way, with three white and red 
alternating stripes each a meter in width. 
In return for the permission so given us by 
the German authorities we must give our 
guarantee that the vessel carried no con- 
traband. 

I can see now the faces of some of my 
Cabinet colleagues when this message was 
read to them, as feelings of mingled amuse- 
ment and wrath spread over them. Every- 
body seemed to feel, if not to say, “That 
settles it,’ and the prompt dismissal of the 
German Ambassador was but the first step 
that led to the action of April 2. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AND HIS WAR CABINET 


(In the front row, left to right, are: William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, author of the present article; Robert 

Lansing, Secretary of State; David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture; the President; William G. McAdoo, Secretary 

of the Treasury; and Albert S. Burleson, Postmaster-General. In the back row, left to right, are: Josephus Daniels, 

Secretary of the Navy; William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor; Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War; Thomas W. 
Gregory, Attorney-General; and Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior) 
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WOODROW WILSON 


III 


As one looks back to the old period before 
we entered the war, and tries to recall the 
development of thought and feeling during 
those perilous months, there comes with 
increasing force the sense of the wisdom of 
the President. No one shared more deeply 
than he the horror with which the sinking 
of the Lusitania was viewed. No one had 
greater sense of the danger to the world 
that arose from the militaristic spirit of 
the German. Government of that day. No 
one was better able than he to understand 
at once the wrong which certain Allied 
measures did to our commerce and the 
necessity from which those measures arose. 
Above all, no one seems to have had as he 
did the sense of what a great nation like 
ours owed to itself. 

He knew we should not enter the war 
because of a burst of anger or in a spirit of 
rage even at such a murderous deed as the 
sinking of the Lusitania. Were that our 
chief motive, anger might easily abate 
when suffering and sorrow came, and rage 
diminish with the passage of time. There 
must be a deeper motive power than either. 
Furthermore*he knew that he must wait, 
whatever it cost him ta do so, until America 
was united behind him,so that he might 
lead. the solid force of a nation exerting 
itself to destroy wrong. 

In a spiritual sense, therefore, he sought 
to become the leader of a crusade seeking 
not an ephemeral ideal, but the practical 
destruction of evil. Until America could 
see her way to something like that he was 
sure she could not exert that full force of 
which she was capable. In this spirit he 
possessed himself of the high hope that 
when the clouds of war should have passed 
the sun would rise upon a world from which 
the deep causes of war should have been 
taken away, and one in which the nations 
should so deal in the hour of victory that 
' the spirit of a permanent peace should 
everywhere prevail. 


IV 


In the first of these great ideals he was 
successful, for he became the leader of 
a country which fought not so much the 
German people themselves as the hideous 
thing which had been imposed upon them 
and had taken possession of them. The 
second ideal he was not to live to see carried 
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WOODROW WILSON IN 1917 
(The President was then sixty years of age) 


into effect, for his country has not yet taken 
its place formally among the nations of the 
world, united not only against the wicked- 
ness of war but in pursuance of the fruitful 
works of peace. 

But, as President Wilson once said, his 
hopes and beliefs lay farther along the cen- 
turies than the lives of the men about him. 
He was content to follow his vision of right 
with abiding faith in the ultimate decisions, 
as the decades passed, of the conscience of 
men. ‘This vision, and the fate which so 
often accompanies such vision, he shared 
with other great leaders of mankind. 


V 


It was a strange fate that led this man of 
peace and lover of his fellows into the paths 
of war where he became the leader of those 
among his people who made the great 
sacrifice. One can not but wonder what 
his course would have been if he had been 
always able to devote himself to domestic 
affairs, with only such divergence into 
foreign fields as the usual economic processes 
of the nation’s life required. We get some 
indication of his purposes from the striking 
acts of domestic legislation that were passed. 
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It is necessary to emphasize here that 
Mr. Wilson as a political leader was alto- 
gether master of himself. He did his own 
thinking. None of his measures were taken 
at second hand from others. He had coun- 
sellors and friends and was glad thereat, 
but he had no guides. The path he trod he 
chose for himself with eyes wide open. All 
of us who were about him knew that he 
sought counsel wherever it seemed to him 
that wise advice could be had. Often he 
followed it. Quite as often he did not. 
But always the deliberate choice was his. 

He had no hesitation in correcting his 
mistakes, but he was often so deliberate 
alike in making and in altering decisions 
as to give the impression of indecision on the 
one hand and of arrogant insistence upon 
his judgment on the other. The truth was 
that he made up his mind often very slowly, 
taking light from every source whence he 
could get it, and, having so done, he. hesi- 
tated long before he would alter a judgment 
so carefully and conscientiously formed. 
Yet I recall very well that, on pointing out 
to him certain undesired possibilities in 
pending legislation which he strongly fav- 
ored, he asked me at once to go to the chair- 
man of the committee in charge and request 
that the measure be altered. 

He was usually far better informed than 
some of his advisers knew and conse- 
quently hasty and superficial opinions had 
little weight with him, though he would 
listen to them with great patience, some- 
times cutting through them with a sharp 
question. His willingness thus to listen 
permitted him, as he once said, to cancel 
out opinions by matching them against 
one another, and thus to get from a variety 
of liars a solid basis of truth. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Wilson 
was intolerant of that which he hated and 
of those who embodied it. Who is not so? 
He detested and distrusted men who gained 
wealth by shrewd bargaining or skillful 
maneuvers without creating any real values, 
and he joined under a common dislike those 
who were associated with such. On the 
other hand, however, he held in high re- 
gard those men of affairs who achieved suc- 
cess through productive efforts, and espe- 
cially those who used their well-won wealth 
generously. I think it is true that he felt 
there was such a thing as predatory wealth 
and that he was glad to do what he could to 
restrain and control it, for to his thought 
it was a social enemy. Yet he both under- 


stood and sympathized with the problems 
of the average man of affairs. 

Many among us will remember the time 
when there was grave uncertainty in the 
business world as to the scope and meaning 
of the Anti-Trust laws. Business men 
came many times to the office of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to inquire whether this 
or that course was correct or safe. Of 
course, it was impossible for a Government 
officer to give them responsible advice. 
They would seek the aid of the Attorney- 
General only to learn that he was the coun- 
sel for the other side, that he would restrain 
them if wrong were done, but could not 
guide them into the proper course. 

No one knew better than President 
Wilson that this state of perplexity was 
a very real condition, and that men who 
honestly and earnestly strove to do right 
did not know how to proceed. It was out 
of his purpose to meet this situation that 
the Federal Trade Commission arose. We 
had discussed more than once at length the 
difficulties in which the commercial world 
fcund itself because of the uncertainties of 
the law, and actual cases of distress had 
been placed before him. His idea was to 
create in the Federal Trade Commission 
a counsellor and friend to the business wor'«| 
which should provide a guide out of their 
perplexities. It was no large part of his 
purpose that the Federal Trade Commission 
should be a policeman to wield a club over 
the heads of the business community. 
Rather the reverse was true, and the 
restraining powers of the Commission were 
thought a necessary adjunct which he hoped 
and expected to be of minor rather than 
of major use. Nothing is more certain 
than that the Commission has departed 
radically from the thought of him who was 
in a real sense its creator. 


VI. 


Mr. Wilson came to the presidential 
chair without extended experience as an 
administrator on a great scale, and found 
himself placed at the head of an organi- 
zation which numbered its employees by 
the hundred thousand, whose activities were 
co-extensive with the land and as multiform 
as human needs. He showed from the 
first one of the qualities of an able executive 
in that when men were selected for major 
tasks of administration he trusted them 
and largely left them alone to do their work. 
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This did not mean that he was ignorant of 
how things were going. More than once 
he showed a familiarity with department 
affairs that was surprising and, whenever 
the pressure upon his time permitted, he 
was willing to listen and eager to learn. 
But I can not recall more than two instances 
in which he definitely asked that something 
be done, and in both these cases he treated 
the subject rather as a matter of common 
action between friends than as an order to 
a subordinate. 

In many years of corporate experience, 
I recall no executive more wise than he, 
and none more considerate. How quickly 
he responded to a story of unselfish service 
or of heroism! How his sense of human 
understanding came out when some strict 
application of the letter of the law broke 
the spirit and purpose of the statute! Above 
all, how he responded to that personal affec- 
tion which those who knew him best were 
eager to bestow! 

A very human man this, sorely beset with 
many cares and pressed with opposing 
opinions, holding fast to certain great prin- 
ciples of action which he gripped with firm 
conviction, and striving, sometimes smil- 
ingly, often sternly, to follow the course 
that seemed to him right. His appeal, as 
he said, was to the decades which are to 
come. We are as yet too near to him to do 
him full justice. The great forces he set 
in motion are still moving, and we do not 
yet know what their final outcome will be. 
I, for one, venture to believe that, if his 


spirit held full sway, America would be 
playing a far more dignified and useful part 
in the world than now she does. 


VII 


Mr. Wilson passed from office amid 
physical weakness and the rejoicing of his 
enemies. Upon him, as upon his great 
predecessors, contempt and calumny were 
poured. May we not believe, however, 
that the poet, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, whose 
finely comprehending Ines are printed 
below, was prophet as well. 


A broken figure disappears alone 

Down the dark roadway of the overthrown; 
Yet is there time ere fades the twilight chill 
For one more volley! Hasten, ye who will, 

To seize on stick and shard and hurl them after 
The bent wayfarer! All your taunting laughter 
Will fall unanswered; naught will he hurl back 
Who plods in silence down the fated track. 

But let none save the perfect cast a stone. 


We, the imperfect, see the doom foreknown 

On them whose vision passes human deed, 
Who, free themselves in spirit, would have freed 
Mankind at one quick stroke from its old bonds 
Of greed and self that still to self responds. 

Yet, bred in imperfections, know we not 

That, stumbling through the mists, the light forgot, 
Sudden we see the clouds lift from our land, 
And on its sun-lit heights again we stand! 

Then shall our leader through the valleys shine 
A mystic form, a name to intertwine 

With legends of kept faith, unbroken hope, 

And quenchless gleam on gorge and icy slope. 


Thus Moses leading to the very door 
Of promise might not cross its threshold o’er— 
Yet towers secure the leader evermore! 


WOODROW WILSON’S WAR MESSAGE 


[The President had been reélected in November, 1916, largely because for two years and more he had kept us 
out of war; but before his inauguration for that second term events had caused him to sever diplomatic relations 
with Germany, and on the evening of April 2, 1917, he appeared before Congress to advise that war be declared. 


Following are some passages from that address:| 


ITH a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical character of the step I am taking and 

of the grave responsibilities which it involves, but in unhesitating obedience to what I deem 
my constitutional duty, I advise that the Congress declare the recent course of the Imperial German * 
Government to be in fact nothing less than war against the government and people of the United 
States. . . . We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling towards them 


but one of sympathy and friendship. 


The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon the tested 
foundations of political liberty. We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no 
dominion. We seck no indemnities for ourselves, no material compensation for the sacrifices we 
shall freely make. We are but the champions of the rights of mankind. 





It is a fearful thing to lead this great people into war, into the most terrible and disastrous of 
all wars, civilization itself seeming to be in the balance. But the right is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts, for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own governments, 
for the rights and liberties of small nations. 











WHEN AMERICA ENTERED THE WAR 


(Some extracts from Europe’s press in A pril, 1917) 


iZ IS a strange and impressive phenomenon, this tardy but weighty intervention of the United 
States in the death struggle of Europe. . . . It is not inspired by national ambitions. It has 
no aggressive quality. It is a fight for freedom and for moral principles; and we, the hard-pressed 
nations to whom this help with all its vast potentialities is offered, can not but feel first and fore- 
most the moral uplifting and the precious moral endorsement which comes from the advent on our 
side of forces inspired by such an ideal.—The Daily Chronicle (London). 


Henceforth the conflict can have only three main purposes in view—the reéstablishment of 
public law, the safeguarding of national liberties, and the search for an end to war. For no less 
thing has America come in. For no less thing do the European peoples, scorched and blasted by 
the lava stream that has descended on their lives and habitations, welcome their deliverers from 
the Western world. . . . A renewed peace is a matter of life and death to civilization. And 
that is America’s supreme object and guerdon in entering the war.—The Nation (London). 


“How much the greatest event it is that ever happened in the world and how much the best!” 
Such were the words used by Charles Fox when he heard the news of the taking of the Bastille. 
They may well be used in regard to America’s entry into the war.—The Spectator (London). 


It is a great date in the history of humanity. When the starry flag of the United States floats 
over our fields of battle it will be more than a great military, naval, and financial codperation which 
comes to uphold our cause; it will be the forestalling of the judgment of history, and the decision 
of the conscience of mankind.—The Temps (Paris). 


The date will be inscribed in golden letters on the page of the world’s history regarding the 
determined decision of a great country which desires to insure for Italy and for the whole of 
humanity the priceless gifts of liberty and civilization.—Giornale d’Italia (Rome). 


The intervention of America as the champion of right in a European controversy is an event 
so great in itself, and so pregnant with inscrutable results for the whole world, that it baffles under- 
standing. ... It is immeasurably greater because it has been deliberately sanctioned by a 
hundred millions of free men not on political but on moral grounds.—The Times (London). 


America is beginning to repay the debt of centuries. She is about to rediscover Europe for the 
benefit of humanity.—The Hera/d (Glasgow). 


The world has been witnessing much more than a mere transference of material energy and 
power from one side to another. It has seen with astonished eyes nothing short of a moral revo- 
lution. It is democracy which has burst out of the prison where it has been so long confined in 
the great Northern Empire; and it is democracy again which speaks by the mouth of President 
Wilson in memorable accents which will have their answering echo from many quarters. 

Wherever a race is held in subjection the clarion notes of the new appeal are sounding a call 
for liberty and justice. Europe is weary of the domination of the unjust and the tyrannical, and 
has decided that the burden shail no longer be borne.—The Telegraph (London). 


There arises in our mind a sense of awe as we try to comprehend the world-historic meaning 
of this act of judgment on the part of the United States. It demands the pen of the historian 
rather than the pencil of the journalist. For here and now the future of humanity is being shaped 
for all time.—The Star (London). 


In President Wilson’s great utterance we seem to hear at last the authentic voice of humanity 
stating the issue, pronouncing the judgment, awakening the conscience of the world. . . . 

President Wilson states that issue as only a great Liberal, trained in the speech of Burke and 
fired with the humanism of Lincoln, could state it. This is not a quarrel between peoples. It isa 
fight between systems. The ruin and death that have been brought upon Europe and the world 
have not been the work of democracy, but of the evil influences that play with the destiny of 
democracies. The old order is perishing on the fields of Europe, and in East and West the dawn 
of a new and happier order stains the sky.—The Daily News (London). 
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ARMS LIMITATION AND THE 
LEAGUE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. The American Proposal 


HE past month has been marked by 

a new American proposal which may 
have far-reaching consequences and bring 
with it a degree of American participation 
in European questions hardly paralleled 
since the Paris Peace Conference itself. The 
suggestion of President Coolidge that the 
question of possible limitation of naval 
armaments be discussed at Geneva and by 
a committee composed of representatives of 
the naval powers only, that is, Britain, 
Japan, the United States, France and Italy, 
actually opens the door to almost unlimited 
political possibilities. 

Since the United States has had rather 
disillusioning experiences both in the Paris 
and Washington Conferences, it is of obvi- 
ous importance that the real as contrasted 
with the apparent factors in the prospective 
international meeting should be perceived. 
Already French and Italian refusals to par- 
ticipate in such a discussion have limited 
the field to British, Japanese and American 
conferees. While it is possible that the 
Latin states will change their decision, it is 
worth while to examine the situation as it 
now exists. 

The American purpose, as disclosed in 
the President’s proposal, is obvious. At 
Washington we agreed to limit our naval 
strength in battleships. At that moment 
we had in hand assured supremacy in the 
first line. In abandoning this prospective 
supremacy, however, we neglected to obtain 
any similar agreement covering the branches 
of naval armament in which we were in- 
ferior. We gave up battleships, but the 
Japanese and the British kept cruisers. 

As a consequence, to-day, while the ratio 
between America, Britain and Japan in 
battleships is 5-5-3, the British have more 
than twice as many cruisers, while the 
Japanese also outnumber us. The question 
was thus raised in Congress whether we 


should embark upon a construction pro- 
gram or accept a permanent inequality in 
the second line of naval defense. Congress 
manifestly inclined to the construction alter- 
native. The President, by contrast, sought 
to avoid the expense of construction by 
proposing a new conference. 

French refusal was always assured for two 
reasons: First, the French recalled with 
bitterness what they believed to be the 
humiliation which their representatives sub- 
mitted to in the Washington meeting. In 
the second place, they perceived clearly 
that in any such conference as the President 
proposed they would again be threatened by 
an Anglo-Saxon combination. Moreover, 
as a final consideration, they saw in the dis- 
armament conference actually in progress at 
Geneva a more advantageous field for their 
own activity. 

At Washington the discussion of limita- 
tion of cruiser strength fell through because 
the French declined to accept the same limi- 
tation for submarine as for battleship 
strength. They refused because they were 
totally unwilling to be relegated perma- 
nently to the position of a third-class naval 
power. Not only were they unwilling as 
a matter of pride, but they believed that the 
limitations proposed by Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Hughes for French naval strength were 
incommensurate with French necessities. 

A ratio of 5-5-3-1.75 was accepted in the 
matter of battleships by France in relation 
to America, Britain and Japan because the 
French recognized that they could not dur- 
ing the life of the proposed treaty hope to 
construct battleships in any considerable 
number. For them the financial situation 
put a limit upon construction that made 
acceptance of the ratios more or less aca- 
demic. But France could and can construct 
submarines now and expects to be able to 
build cruisers presently. 
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Before the World War France held far 
higher rank as a naval power. But with the 
war she was obliged to abandon all con- 
struction. Meantime Britain, the United 
States and Japan embarked upon great 
naval expansion. At the end of the war 
France had sunk to a third-class power 
on the seas. But France remained a great 
nation having abroad the second greatest 
colonial empire in the world and at home 
a long stretch of coast. To preserve com- 
munication with the colonies and to defend 
her coast she was left with only the sub- 
marine arm. 

But the submarine remains the single real 
challenge to British naval supremacy in 
Europe. The war demonstrated the vulner- 
ability of the United Kingdom. All British 
post-war policy has therefore been directed 
toward the prohibition of the submarine 
and, failing this, to drastic limitation. And 
at the Washington Conference British policy 
had full swing. Thus Mr. Balfour sought 
first to enlist American support for the 
elimination of the submarine and secondly 
to impose a low tonnage upon the French 
and the Italians. 

Obviously French and Italian submarines 
are the real if theoretical challenge to 
British sea supremacy. British strength in 
cruisers can only be reduced as the sub- 
marine tonnage of the two great Mediter- 
ranean naval powers is restricted. Thus in 
any new conference such as President Coo- 
lidge proposes, the first question to be con- 
sidered would be the limit to be fixed upon 
French and Italian submarines, because any 
limit to British cruiser strength would be 
conditional upon this. 

Since the United States desires to have 
a limit put upon cruiser numbers and ton- 
nage, we should be faced with the necessity 
to seek from France and Italy assent to 
a submarine limitation that would satisfy 
British requirements. If we succeeded, 
then British security would at once be in- 
creased. If we failed, there would be no 
basis for any American criticism of Brit- 
ish policy in maintaining present cruiser 
strength. 

In either case, the British would win. 
Their assent to any American conference 
proposal is therefore inevitable. In every 
conceivable case, too, British and American 
policy would be identical. Since the British 
possess cruiser superiority and the United 
States desires equality, it would obviously 
be for us to meet British terms. And 
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British terms would patently be comprised 
in French acceptance of British views as to 
submarine strength. 

In the same fashion, if the two Latin 
states remained away and the Five-Power 
Conference dwindled into a_ three-power 
affair the main lines would be the same. 
Both Japan and Britain might easily agree 
with the United States upon conditional 
limitation in cruisers, although the Japanese 
consent would be less likely than the British. 
But the condition would always be that the 
absent states accepted ratios fixed for them 
by the three nations present. 

If, as is most probable, Japan, while 
attending a three-power conference, took 
a reserved stand, then in fact the United 
States would find itself associated with 
Great Britain alone in a campaign to reduce 
the naval strength of all continental powers 
in Europe—not merely of France and of 
Italy, but of the smaller countries who main- 
tain a measure of strength in the submarine 
arm. 

Naturally this campaign would not have 
any immediate results. The sole available 
ally would be Germany, which having been 
disarmed herself is prepared to support any 
program limiting the armaments of any and 
all of her neighbors. But on the other hand 
this joint operation would not only insure 
closer Anglo-American coéperation but cer- 
tainly to a degree bring us back to Europe 
in support of a British thesis. 

And in this last circumstance is disclosed 
the basis of all British policy since the close 
of the war. British support of the League of 
Nations was based upon the belief that it 
represented the sole condition on which the 
United States would consent to participate 
in European affairs. Moreover, the British 
reasoned quite correctly that American 
mentality and interests were sufficiently 
identical to insure Anglo-American coépera- 
tion to an unlimited extent, once we did 
participate in European affairs. 

Our rejection of the Treaty of Versailles 
was a terrible blow to Britain and an incal- 
culably bitter disappointment. It compro- 
mised their whole situation in Europe; it 
left them isolated in the face of France. 
But the British did not at once aban- 
don the hope of bringing us back. For 
Lloyd George, therefore, the Washington 
Conference held out the promise of serv- 
ing as a bridge to bring America back to 
Europe. 

At the close of the Washington sessions, 
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too, it-may be recalled that following the 
close association between American and 
British delegates, the United States was 
invited to attend a Genoa Conference, 
which was to lay the foundations for the 
economic reconstruction of Europe. Our 
refusal to do this was a second disappoint- 
ment to the British almost as great as the 
first. It was also equally expensive, for the 
Genoa Conference failed and the occupation 
of the Ruhr followed. 
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Yet the British have never completely 
despaired. They have steadily embraced 
every opportunity to promote Anglo-Ameri- 
can codperation. Now undoubtedly they 
see in President Coolidge’s latest proposal 
a fresh opportunity. They perceive that in 
such a conference as the President proposes 
America and Britain will stand together 
and they will thus escape from an isolation 
in Europe which has so far been constant 
since the end of the war itself. 


II. The Issue at Geneva 


In refusing to join in the proposed naval 
conference, the French, not without a mea- 
sure of cleverness, explained their veto as 
designed to protect the League of Nations. 
Disarmament has been one of the questions 
which has been accepted in Europe as 
peculiarly within the Geneva field. A con- 
ference is actually taking place now, al- 
though there has been a brief adjournment 
of the sessions, which are soon to reopen. 

but the basis of all League policy has been 
the principle that the whole question of 
disarmament was tied together and there 
could be no separation of the discussion into 
naval, land, and air phases. As a result, in 
the Geneva conference not only the naval 
but the land powers are represented and can 
vote equally on land and naval questions. 
Moreover, in this conference the problem of 
security has equal place with armaments. 

In the existing commission France is al- 
ways sure of the support of many Conti- 
nental states which have the same views in 
the matter of armaments, and are, in fact, in 
many cases not alone allies of France but 
dependent in the last analysis upon French 
military support for security. ‘Thus, while 
in the conference proposed by President 
Coolidge France would be isolated, in the 
existing conference she can rely upon the 
votes of Poland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
and usually of Jugoslavia and Rumania. 
She is, too, assured of Latin-American votes 
whenever she opposes any American pro- 
posal. 

Most of the Continental states believe 
that the true line to be followed is that indi- 
cated in the Protocol of 1924. This famous 
plan envisaged the reinforcement of the 
Covenant of the League by a new guarantee 
of all member nations to: one another, of 
Support in case of unprovoked aggression. 
It was for the League to determine whether 


a member had been the victim of wanton 
attack. But in case it so decided, all nations 
were morally bound to assist in the defense 
of the state attacked. Such a guarantee 
was to be the preface to disarmament. 

The Protocol was rejected by the British 
as the Covenant had been rejected by the 
United States. The British people were 
unwilling to bind themselves to defend 
Polishor Rumanian frontiers against Russia, 
or South American states against the 
United States. But the British rejection of 
the Protocol was very generally resented on 
the Continent. And it left Great Britain 
more or less isolated at Geneva. In failing 
to solve the problem of security it also com- 
promised the program of disarmament. 

If the question of disarmament can be 
kept in the hands of the League, it is fairly 
certain that it will be controlled by the land 
powers. At the bottom of the President’s 
proposal lay the wish to get the issue out 
of the hands of the smaller powers, many of 
which were actually bound to France. This 
end would be achieved if only the larger 
naval states were to be represented. And, 
in fact, in any such conference Great Britain 
and the United States would dominate. 

Naturally, the Continental and South 
American states resent any effort to elimi- 
nate them from the conference. Moreover, 
if Great Britain has suffered as a conse- 
quence of her rejection of the Protocol, all 
American policy since the Paris Conference 
has been resented in Europe. Now, while 
not a member of the League, and totally 
unwilling to assume any responsibilities for 
the maintenance of peace and security in 
Europe, we have undertaken to advocate 
a method of procedure quite different from 
that which the League has adopted. 

Always, too, it is necessary to count upon 
Continental hostility to anything which 
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suggests Anglo-Saxon hegemony. However 
absurd this idea may seem to the American 
mind, it not only exists, but on the whole 
it has developed rather than diminished 
since the Paris Conference. Indeed, the 
Washington Conference was generally ac- 
cepted in Europe as a proof of this associa- 
tion of the United States and Great Britain, 
which is also suspected in all financial 
matters. Thus any French policy which 
seems to oppose this Anglo-Saxon combina- 
tion readily enlists Continental support. 

The British, by contrast, isolated and 
relatively powerless at Geneva, have every 
reason for seeking the largest possible mea- 
sure of Anglo-American coéperation. In- 
deed, it has long been realized in London 
that nothing of much importance, from the 
British point of view, could be accomplished 
at Geneva in the direction of limitation of 
naval armaments, since all the Continental 
states are not merely determined to retain 
the submarine, but also accept the French 
view that land and water armaments must 
be dealt with concomitantly. 

If, however, the naval questions were 
taken out of the hands of the existing com- 
mittee and put in those of the naval powers, 
the British could count upon American sup- 
port and, within limits, they might also look 
to see British, Japanese, and American repre- 
sentatives reach agreement. It is true that 
no agreement could be forced upon the Con- 
tinental states, but responsibility for failure 
could be assigned to France, and American 
and British codperation would certainly lead 
to even more friendly relations. 

The British situation with respect of the 
League is not very widely understood in the 
United States. Britain is a member of the 
League, and all recent British governments 
have accepted the idea of working with 


Geneva. But, on the other hand, the 
British are determined to evade any blanket 
insurance of European peace. They recog- 
nize that the days of absolute isolation are 
over. But they are not less eager to limit 
their Continental responsibilities. Even 
the Locarno commitments, too, had rather 
unpleasant repercussions in the Dominions. 

Every Englishman sees that the highest 
form of security for the future lies in some 
form of Anglo-American association, which 
would, of course, include the Dominions. 
This was clear to not a few Britons before 
the war. The struggle emphasized the 
point, and after the war all British hopes 
centered upon the League of Nations as the 
basis of the desired association. 

So far, on the whole, British hopes have 
been disappointed, but the necessities of the 
Empire have not changed and the policy has 
remained constant. Thus British support 
for practically every American international 
gesture has been assured. President Coo- 
lidge’s present proposal is only one more 
opening. It has immediate possibilities ad- 
vantageous to Britain. In fact, British and 
American interests in the existing situation 
are easily reconcilable. 

But above and beyond the immediate 
objective lies the larger possibility. British 
position in Europe and in the world would 
be fortified beyond all challenge were it pos- 


- sible to arrive at any solid basis of under- 


standing with the United States. Backed by 
America the British influence at Geneva 
would be potent again. Thus the British 
have only to support the present American 
thesis to serve their own interests equally 
well. What was not achieved in the Paris 
Conference or the Washington meeting, may 
yet be attained at Geneva. At all events, the 
game is distinctly worth the candle. 


III. The League as It Functions 


Laying aside the question of the proposed 
naval conference, I should like now to dis- 
cuss briefly the changes which have taken 
place in the League itself in the past few 
years. The moment is perhaps appropri- 
ate because this month marks the tenth 
anniversary of American entrance into 
the World War. And had America stayed 
out, there would have been no League. 
Again, under the Presidency of Gustav 
Stresemann, the very able German 
Foreign Minister, still another Geneva 


meeting last month attracted general at- 
tention. 

Nor can there be any more fascinating 
study than that of the gradual evolution of 
an American idea into a European system. 
Obviously the first and decisive impulse 
came from the United States. Nor is it less 
obvious that the League exists to-day be- 
cause of the insistence of Woodrow Wilson 
at Paris. Had he not gone to the French 
capital, or had he left it without signing the 
Treaty of Versailles, it is hard to believe 
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that a league in any form would have been 
established. 

In its American form, however, the 
League represented an adventure in ideal- 
ism. It had little practical relation to 
American necessities. On this side of the 
Atlantic it owed its larger appeal to the fact 
that it was conceived to be an American 
solution for European evils. Mr. Wilson 
went to Paris convinced that he was going 
to bring an American conception to a world 
which was doomed if it did not abandon all 
its traditional national and racial rivalries. 
_When the President first proposed his 
scheme to Europe, it found little real sup- 
port. There was no enthusiasm for it dis- 
coverable at the Peace Conference. None 
of the more considerable figures in the great 
assembly took the proposal seriously. All 
laughed with Clemenceau at the whole pro- 
ject as a form of naive Americanism. The 
support which it actually obtained was due 
simply to the perception in Europe that the 
League was the single basis on which 
American coéperation with Europe could be 
insured. And all Europe was at that 
moment equally eager to obtain American 
aid. 

When the United States Senate rejected 
the Treaty of Versailles, and thus kept 
America out of the League, the European 
peoples were at first stunned. The League 
had already been set up in business, but in- 
terest in it diminished enormously. Save 
for the fact that the beginning had been 
made while there was still expectation of 
American adherence, the project might have 
been abandoned at the outset. The faint 
hope of later American entrance long re- 
mained one of the chief assets of the 
League. 

In those early and dismal years, when the ° 
League was mainly neglected, it was actu- 
ally saved by the fact that the-smaller 
powers very quickly saw in ‘the Geneva 
experiment the promise of advantages which 
they had hitherto always lacked. For them 
it might be made a forum in which they 
could make their voices heard and a tribunal 
in which they could defend their rights. 

In this international assembly the scat- 
tered but not inconsiderable collective 
strength of the small states might at last 
exercise an influence over European affairs. 
In the Assembly the votes of the minor 
nations would all be counted. Combined, 
they might count for more than a little. 
Always, too, what was said and done at 
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Geneva would reach a world-wide audience: 
Thus the smaller states—not merely the 
countries liberated or expanded by the wai 
itself, but the neutrals of the struggle as 
well—almost from the outset took the 
League seriously. 

As a consequence, they sent to Geneva 
men of real eminence. Branting, Benes, 
Van Karnebeck, Hymans, Politis, Titu- 
lescu, Nansen are among the names which 
figure frequently in early League history. 
Thanks to these men in the years during 
which the struggle between the great powers 
went forward to the culminating disaster of 
the Ruhr occupation, there was taking form 
in Geneva not merely a League institution, 
but a spirit of European solidarity. 

After the Ruhr, the political upheaval in 
Britain and France brought Labor and the’ 
French Left political parties into control, and 
MacDonald and Herriot agreed to go to 
Geneva and make the League the basis of 
the foreign activities of their countries. 
Thus the Assembly of 1924 marks a great 
change in League importance. The presence 
of the Prime Ministers of France and Great 
Britain instantly made the Geneva meeting 
the center of European political activity. 

Nevertheless, although the small states 
had enlisted at the outset and the great 
powers on the Allied side had followed much 
later, Germany remained outside the circle, 
and the League was still the creation of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Last autumn, how- 
ever, when Germany voluntarily entered the 
League, and all the various adjustments com- 
prehended in the system of Locarno were 
centered in the League, the Geneva society 
became at once pan-European in its char- 
acter. 

Moreover, the evolatfon within European 
countries has been extraordinarily interest- 
ing. While, after the brief battle between 
the Republicans and Democrats which cul- 
minated in the Democratic disaster of 1920, 
the League disappeared as an issue in 
American politics, it has become the central 
point in European political life. Thus all 
the liberal and democratic elements in 
France, in Britain, and in Germany have 
adopted the idea and the machinery of the 
League as the basis of foreign policy. 

In fact, the thing goes much deeper. The 
League has become the symbol of interna- 
tional codperation and compromise in 
Europe. The political parties and groups 
that have interpreted the war and post-war 
anarchy as demonstrating the impossibility 
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of pursuing purely nationalistic purposes 
and proving the need of some machinery 
and method of international compromise, 
have squarely adopted the League. 

In Europe, it is not, as in the United 
States, a dispute between idealists and real- 
ists. On the contrary, the League has be- 
come the practical political policy of all the 
liberal and democratic parties. It is not 
the question of a moral reform; it is not the 
proposal of an experiment in idealism; it is 
purely and simply the problem of finding 
practical machinery for carrying out actual 
policies. 

Broadly speaking, there are two schools in 
Europe to-day. First, there is the National- 
ist school which holds to the view that no 
real results can be obtained by international 
conference or compromise. It believes that 
national security can only be found in the 
fortification of national strength, in the 
exclusive concern for national interests. It 
instinctively holds the view that since 
human nature does not change, nations will 
follow their own pathways and force alone 
will determine the ultimate solution of 
national rivalries. 

This school is hostile to the League be- 
cause it regards it as a danger and a futility. 
And about the same point of view of the 
League is expressed by the French and 
German Nationalists and the Die-Hard 
Tory camp in Great Britain. But it is 
essential to note at once that this National- 
ist view has been losing ground steadily in 
the past three years. There is an unmistak- 
able majority in France, Britain, and 
Germany favorable to the employment of 
the machinery of the League. And as a 
consequence, while there is a Tory Govern- 
ment in Britain, it has been forced by public 
sentiment to make increasingly considerable 
use of the League. The same state of mind 
dominated the German action in coming to 
Geneva last year. 

In Europe there is little or none of the 
emotional and evangelical sentiment with 
respect of the League so familiar in the 
United States. It is regarded as a political 
rather than a moral reform. An Assembly 
of the League is far more like a Republican 
or Democratic National Convention than 
any religious or reform convocation. The 
business of the Assembly is conducted by 
practical politicians. ‘The questions con- 
sidered are essentially political. 

The long period of struggle and anarchy 
in Europe has brought home to the masses 


of people in every European country, save 
Italy perhaps, the obvious truth that a gen- 
eral war means common ruin. The peoples 
who had to do the fighting, and have had 
thereafter to bear the suffering, have arrived 
at the conclusion that a new conflict would 
mean national ruin. Asa consequence, they 
have with increasing unanimity demanded 
that the governments of the hour should 
make use of the Geneva machinery. 

The Americans who conceive that there is 
growing up beside the shores of Lake Geneva 
a new United States of Europe actually miss 
the point quite as completely as those other 
Americans who see in the League an unmis- 
takable and demonstrated failure. As a 
matter of fact, Europe is not in its present 
stage moving toward federation or union. 
Nationalism in this sense has rather been 
exaggerated than diminished by the later 
consequences of the war. On the other 
hand, there has been a wide appreciation 
of the international limits of national will; 
and the idea of compromise has steadily 
gained ground since 1923. 

It has become the accepted thing to take 
disputed questions to Geneva. The peoples 
of various countries have arrived at the 
point where they permit compromises to be 
made in national disputes, when they are 
made under the shadow of the League. 
Public men have been quick to appreciate 
the fact that popular support for necessary 
concessions in international disputes can be 
obtained most easily when the compromises 
are made at Geneva. 

Thus in the past three years the whole 
relation of the League of Nations to Europe 
has changed. It has acquired a very defi- 
nite standing. It has become, in fact, a 
recognized circumstance in European politi- 
cal life. There is no longer even a question 
over the present fact and future persistence 
of the League. In Europe it is generally 
recognized that the League has _ passed 
through the preliminary and experimental 
stage and has become a fixed and enduring 
institution. 

With the entrance of Germany, too, it 
now takes on new and novel importance. 
The Germans, having through the Locarno 
Pacts resigned all purpose to regain their 
lost territories by arms, have already put 
the world on notice that they intend to 
make use of the Geneva machinery to ob- 
tain a revision of the territorial clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles so far as_ their 
eastern frontiers are concerned. This 3s 
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also true of the German demand _ for 


Austrian union, for protection of German 
minorities in the Succession states and 
for the adjustment of problems of arma- 
ment. 

Hitherto the League has been mainly 
occupied with the problems of organization 
and with those mainly non-political ques- 
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tions like the financial rehabilitation of 
Austria and Hungary. Hereafter it must 
be the battleground between nations that 
still look forward to obtaining modifications 
of the existing system, but can only seek 
these through the Geneva organization, for 
war is out of the question in the present 
state of exhaustion. 


IV. The Idea of the League 


But above and beyond the mere question 
of the League as an institution and a ma- 
chine, it is essential to perceive the signifi- 
cance of the League as an idea in Europe. 
Actually, the institution is relatively unim- 
portant. There is a League in existence; it 
has in its permanent secretariat many men 
of ability; it performs innumerable useful 
services. The machinery is available to 
produce results that all desire and none 
could obtain otherwise because of the lack 
of machinery. 

On the other hand, the League is still 
arudimentary sketch of any really powerful 
international organization. It has within 
itself little or no force. It cannot, for 
example, employ other than moral influence 
to prevent war. Most if not all its real 
achievements have to be made by unani- 
mous consent. The veto of any great power 
could almost completely block any under- 
taking. There is no sign yet that the 
League itself could impose any decision 
reached at Geneva upon any great power. 

The real development of the League is 
twofold; it lies in the fact that it has become 
a dominating political idea and its existence 
has furnished a place of European meeting. 
Thus, while the League itself could not 
exercise any effective influence over French, 
British, or German policy, the idea of the 
League, which has penetrated the minds of 
the masses in all these countries, sends the 
statesmen to Geneva. 

Oddly enough, when statesmen meet at 
Geneva there is little or nothing in what 
they do which is controlled by the League. 
Stresemann, Chamberlain, and Briand, in 
making agreements, are not directed or even 
advised by the League. They operate as 
foreign ministers ‘of their respective coun- 
tries. The League is a fiction, so far as 
Locarno is concerned. It had no real rela- 
tion to this great settlement, which was not 
even made at Geneva. 

What gives the League great and increas- 


ing importance is that it stands for the idea 
that is slowly but surely making headway 
in Europe, the idea of adjustment of inter- 
national disputes by peaceful rather than 
warlike means. The idea gains ground 
because there is an increasing perception of 
the fact that the last war just missed wreck- 
ing European civilization, and the next war 
would almost inevitably insure complete and 
common disaster. Necessity is acting as 
a tremendous impulse to Geneva. 

Many millions of European people have 
arrived at the conclusion that war is no 
longer possible because any war would 
mean defeat; that victory is no longer to be 
achieved in the old sense for any European 
people. Military triumph cannot,'in their 
belief, bring any profits commefisurate with 
the actual costs. Thus an alternative must 
be found. But there is no other alternative 
even remotely discoverable. Geneva has 
come to occupy the strategically impregna- 
ble position of offering the single option. 

Thus while the institution itself is ac- 
tually slight, lacking in power, in reality 
little more than a machine which is available 
for use when great powers choose to employ 
it, the idea is not only great but growing. 
As an organization to prevent war the 
League has evolved very little and acquired 
almost yg power. But, by contrast, the 
idea which the League expresses has caught 
on in Europe enormously in recent years. 

Moreover, with this development has 
come an entire change of feeling toward 
American membership. For years the 
European champions of the League eageriy 
hoped for American entrance hecause they 
believed that ofily with American arrival 
could the future of the League be assured. 
Now, however, the League has passed be- 
yond this stage. If American entrance 
would obviously increase the League’s pres- 
tige, there is no longer any thought that 
American absence dooms the League. 
Whether the United States stays away or 
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eventually enters, the League has become 
an established European institution, and the 
idea of the League the basis of political 
action on the part of the liberal and demo- 
cratic groups of many European states. 

Again, the evolution of the idea of the 
League is not more striking than the devel- 
opment of Geneva as a clearing house for 
the political ideas of the Continent and as 
the meeting place for all European states- 
men. At an Assembly, the foreign ministers 
of almost all European states are present. 
And as a result the great journalists of 
Europe all come. The foreign ministers 
confer frequently, not over League business, 
but over all the questions which interest 
their countries. Despite the bitterness 
separating Czechoslovakia and Hungary, 
for example, Bethlen and Benes can talk 
together at Geneva and nowhere else. 

The statesmen receive the pressmen of all 
countries. There are explanations and 
mutual comprehension follows these meet- 
ings. In this sense Europe comes to Geneva 
as America comes to the two national politi- 
cal conventions. All countries are repre- 
sented. There is an exchange of ideas and 
there is a very real development of soli- 
darity. Year after year many of the same 
men meet; contact develops into mutual 
confidence. In fact, the time has come 
when no European foreign minister and no 
European journalist of importance can 
afford to be away from Geneva during the 
September Assembly. 

In that time the journalists rarely go to 
the sessions of the League, the foreign 
ministers only on ceremonial occasions. The 
League itself does very little and that is 
hardly of actual importance. Yet none of 
the statesmen or pressmen would be in 
Geneva were it not for the existence of the 
League. For two or three weeks the Swiss 
city is the center of Europe, the political 
center as no city has ever before been. Out 
of the conferences and contacts there 
emerges a growing sense of community of 
interest. 

Here at Geneva, too, is expressed the 
community of interest between certain na- 
tions. To-day Europe is roughly divided 
between the countries that are satisfied with 
things as they are and for which peace and 
the status quo are identical and those states 
that are dissatisfied and are seeking changes. 
But among the satisfied states France is the 
most powerful. And about France gather 
a large number of states like Poland, 


Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Rumania, and 
Jugoslavia, all of which are threatened by 
any attempt to revise the existing frontiers. 
Thus in the past three years France has 
become the most influential single state at 
Geneva. 

With the French, too, on occasion, stand 
most of the neutral states, which are also 
satisfied, and perceive that any attempt to 
change the existing system may lead to war 
or at least to political chaos. Again, all 
these states are continental, they see the 
European problem quite differently from the 
British. They are almost without excep- 
tion, too, hostile to any real or fancied at- 
tempt on the part of the Anglo-Saxon states 
to establish any controlling world influence. 

Since these states are continental, they 
naturally take the French view on a whole 
range of problems, of which disarmament 
is the most important. Again, the French 
position is enormously strengthened by the 
presence of many Latin-American nations. 
All of these are suspicious and even hostile to 
the United States and the feeling has grown 
enormously in recent years. Thus Latin- 
American votes will always back France 
against any American proposal, and Latin- 
American sympathy will go with France 
in any such case as the recent proposal of 
President Coolidge. 

The moral leadership within the League 
belongs to the French because France is the 
only great power that accepts the League 
without qualification. France would make 
the League all-powerful because all the 
French purposes are best assured by the 
League. France wants peace, the assurance 
of security in Europe, and the preservation 
of the existing territorial conditions. On 
this basis all satisfied nations can rally to 
France and all exposed nations will look to 
France for moral and military support. 

Thus, while the League has taken on a 
very real importance in Europe in recent 
years, it has also become the center of Con- 
tinental European combination and quite 
as much a center of common action between 
Latin-America and Europe. American att 
tude toward the League from the start has 
inevitably resulted in creating a common 
resentment among all friends of the League 
in Europe. While the attitude has not 
changed, the whole situation of the League 
vis-A-vis America has been modified. Wen? 
longer count in the old way. Desire to ob- 
tain our adherence no longer restrails 
League action. 
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We have, therefore, to face the facts. The 
League has become a permanent circum- 
stance in European political life. It has 
developed and is developing very rapidly. 
As far as one can see it promises to be the 
center of European political life for a long 
time to come. Our policies with respect of 
the League and of the war debts, our whole 
attitude toward Europe, has resulted in 
creating general European resentment. Our 
relations with Latin America have become 
progressively unfortunate. Latin America 
thus finds at Geneva a place of contact with 
Europe where it can express its American 
suspicions to a sympathetic European 
audience. 

It is far from impossible, therefore, that 
little by little the League of Nations will 
become the expression of both Continental- 
European and Latin-American resentment 
of American policies and the basis of politi- 
cal and economic association to restrain 
these. This does not carry any immediate 
and serious menace, but it is fact which 
American statesmanship and public opinion 
can hardly ignore. 

On the other hand, if the League has 
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shown evident resentment of American 
policy, it has never been over-friendly to 
British. The influence of Great Britain in 
the League has been restricted, and in the 
face of France, Britain has been steadily and 
increasingly impotent. All this situation 
might be changed if the United States were 
brought back to Europe. It might be 
modified if Anglo-American solidarity were 
established even in a preliminary naval 
discussion. 

Again, British leadership in an Anglo- 
Saxon League of Nations, in which the 
United States, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Newfoundland, and South Africa were 
associated might serve as a counterbalanc- 
ing force in the world. We have declined 
so far to enter the League of Nations. 
Should we be more willing to participate in 
an Anglo-Saxon combination? Might Euro- 
pean and Latin-American hostility to us end 
by bringing us to such an alignment? These 
questions are at least raised by the latest 
proposal of an American international ad- 
venture. Does Washington see the implica- 
tions as clearly as London? Here, too, is 
a basis for speculation. 





THE GENEVA SCHOOL OF 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


BY ALFRED ZIMMERN 


VERYONE who has had any practical 

experience in international affairs 
knows that the real difficulties among na- 
tions arise from the human factor. It is 
not the problems themselves that cause the 
trouble; it is the minds of the men who 
handle them, and of those who compose 
the public opinion behind them. There is 
no problem in the field of international 
politics to-day for which an adjustment 
could not be worked out if only the right 
spirit and the right method were employed 
to find it. We speak of insoluble problems 
and inevitable wars; but the problems are 
only insoluble because we have not applied 
the right kind of intelligence to their solu- 
tion, and the wars are only inevitable 
because we are fatalistic enough to think 
them so. 
In the old days men used to talk of the 





insoluble problems of disease and of the 
inevitability of epidemics. To-day we look 
back upon a century ‘during which the aver- 
age duration of life has been greatly ex- 
tended and epidemics have been kept under 
tontrol, some forms of disease having been 
entirely extirpated. 

How has this change been brought 
about? Through a combination of crusading 
zeal and scientific method. The men to 
whom we owe these immense benefits—the 
Pasteurs, Listers, and their like—were 
certainly crusaders: they believed that 
disease would be mastered and human 
suffering greatly reduced. But they were 
not sentimentalists or propagandists. They 
did not go about preaching the virtues of 
health, or encouraging men to look forward 
to a Utopian era of physical well-being 
and universal longevity. They kept their 
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dreams to themselves, harmonized their 
emotions with their intelligence and set 
steadily to work to discover the scientific 
road to their goal. It is from the laboratory 
and the study, through the labors of picked 
intelligences working with patience and 
devotion without thought of applause, 
that we have received the boons that are 
to-day universally acknowledged. 


No Job for Amateurs 


Politics, in the large sense of the word, 
which is the only true sense, is simply ap- 
plied medicine. To keep the body politic 
in health and functioning satisfactorily is 
a job that requires knowledge and fore- 
thought, as well as the devotion which 
democracies have a right to expect from 
their chosen leaders. It is a more difficult 
job to-day than it has ever been before, 
because the growing complexity of the 
world and the multiplication of contacts 
have greatly increased the elements of 
friction and the possibilities of conflict. 

The days when the world’s affairs could 
safely be run by amateurs or when the task 
of insuring peace could safely be left to 
sentimentalists are gone beyond recall. If 
we are to grapple with the “insoluble 
problems” and avoid the “inevitable wars”’ 
we must learn from the example of medical 
science and fix our eyes on the problem of 
method. For the diagnosis of the body 
politic and the treatment of its ailments are 
skilled tasks, with a technique of their 
own, and we can not hope to have war under 
control until there are scattered throughout 
the world enough men and women who have 
acquired that technique. Until this is 
generally recognized, peace will remain pre- 
carious, at the mercy of every passing crisis. 
But when antiseptic methods in politics 
are as familiar, and as widely understood, 
as they have to-day become in medicine, 
we need not fear the next emergency: for 
public opinion will be fore-armed against 
passion and demagogy. Every civilized 
person knows to-day that it is madness to 
let dirt get into a wound. There will 
always be mishaps in the relations among 
nations and so there will always be wounds. 
But there need never be any more poisoned 
wounds. 

There is one place in the world to-day 
marked out as the natural center for the 
study of the technique of international 
relations. Geneva is not simply the home 
of a new set of institutions for the coépera- 


tion of governments; it is also the finest 
laboratory that the world has ever known 
for the scientific study of politics. The 
small body of highly trained officials in the 
Secretariat and the International Labor 
Office, and the far larger body of specialists 
in the world of banking and industry, law, 
engineering, public health and_ other 
branches of science, who come there con- 
stantly for conferences and committees 
bring together an accumulated mass of 
experience of the world’s affairs, such as 
has never been assembled before. 


Geneva as a Laboratory 


The man in the street, particularly in the 
United States, is still likely to think of the 
League of Nations as a sort of feeble attempt 
at a super-state run by diplomatists of the 
old school. In fact, of course, it is exactly 
the opposite. So far from being a super- 
state, it has given a most powerful impetus 
to the movement of decentralization which 
is inevitable if the peoples in the many and 
various countries of the world are to manage 
their own affairs. Its officials, delegates 
and experts are no bureaucrats of the old 
school, but adjusters, men and women, 
that is to say, who have mastered the tech- 
nique of codperation among independent 
governments, independent national tradi- 
tions and independent personalities. 

It is this which is the secret of that unique 
phenomenon which has come to be known 
as the ‘‘atmosphere of Geneva.”’ Geneva 
does not live by compromise, bargaining 
and log-rolling like the old diplomacy, nor 
does it live by sentimental and vague pro- 
fessions of general good-will. It reaches 
its practical results because those who 
work there know their own minds and the 
subjects they are dealing with and also 
know how to approach the minds of others. 
The result of this is that international rela- 
tions are carried on at Geneva in a far 
franker and freer way than has ever been 
possible before. The conventional compli- 
ments and flowers of rhetoric which have 
been too prevalent at international gather- 
ings are cast aside and the real forces of the 
modern world come to the surface and can 
be observed in action. 

Geneva is thus the natural place for the 
younger generation to pursue the study of 
the contemporary world. So, when three 
years ago groups of students in a number of 
European countries, who had devoted them- 
selves in different universities to the study 
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of international relations, formed them- 
selves into an international federation and 
asked the present writer and his wife for 
advice as to what to do next, it seemed 
natural to advise them to come. together 
at Geneva to carry further their studies. 

This suggestion has in the course of three 
years led to the weaving of a web of educa- 
tion round the activities of the League in 
the form of what is now known as the 
Geneva School of International Studies. 
It began in 1924 with the use of the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations as ma- 
terial’ for study. Every morning, at an 
hour early enough not to interfere with the 
attendance at the League meetings, the 
present writer gave a commentary on the 
work of the Assembly and its Commissions 
during the previous day, whilst in the eve- 
ning delegates addressed meetings, followed 
by discussion. Some 200 students from 
a large number of countries took part in 
the courses. 


Forty-four Countries Represented 


The response was so immediate and the 
method adopted so successful that it was 
decided to develop the enterprise on a larger 
scale the following year. With the help 
of a committee formed in the United States 
courses were organized in 1925 not simply 
during the Assembly itself but during the 
eight weeks preceding it when Geneva is 
quieter and the members of the League of 
Nations staff have more leisure for meeting 
students. Invitations were addressed to 
eminent scholars from a number of coun- 
tries to give short courses, not simply on 
problems of international politics but on 
the culture and institutions of their re- 
spective countries, and their response 
showed that they too appreciated the 
methods and spirit of the new enterprise. 
Nearly 600 students from forty-four 
countries and 115 universities attended 
and every lecture was followed by a free 
discussion. ‘The same program was fol- 
lowed in 1926; the number of students was 
slightly larger and the countries represented 
equally widespread. So successful was the 
work that following on the present writer’s 
appointment to a position in the League of 
Nations’ Institute of Intellectual Coédpera- 
tion, the school became a part of the work 
of this organization and is thus the one 
educational enterprise directly carried on 
Irom year to year under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. 
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The program for this summer’s courses, 
which is now available and can be obtained 
from the office of the school at 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York, has been worked out 
more systematically than in the previous 
years, in order to cover, in so far as it is 
possible within an eight-weeks’ course, 
the main national and international forces 
in the world of to-day. The school is, in 
fact, becoming the natural meeting-place of 
those in the younger generation who are 
marked out for positions of leadership in 
national and international affairs and the 
special kind of stimulus and training which 
it has originated is coming to be recognized 
as an indispensable part of the _ pro- 
fessional education for an international 
career. Five European. governments 
granted scholarships in 1926 to enable 
picked students to travel to Geneva and 
this number is likely to be greatly increased 
in the current year owing toa special resolu- 
tion on the subject passed by the League 
Assembly. An even more convincing testi- 
mony to the value of the school is the fact 
that ministers of state in several countries 
sent their own sons to the school last 
summer. 


A Place for “Stretching” Minds 


Wherein does the particular quality of 
the school consist? It is easier for a 
student to answer this question than for 
the present writer, and certainly it cannot 
be answered by citing facts or figures or 
enumerating lists of subjects and lectures. 
Perhaps the student who said that she 
went away with her mind permanently 
“stretched” was as near the mark as 
anyone. Certainly the phrase exactly ex- 
presses the aim of the originators of the 
school, who are profoundly convinced that, 
in the study of politics, as in every other 
subject worth studying, mere information is 
nothing and real thinking is everything. 
The intellectual glories of Greece began 
with frank discussions on subjects — of 
general interest in the public market-place, 
guided and directed by a master-mind. It 
was at the crossroads, among young men 
who had assembled out of sheer interest in 
ideas, that the technique of teaching, which 
has formed the basis of the best university 
life of the Western world, was first de- 
veloped. It is at the crossroads of the 
world, in the larger Agora of Geneva, 
among students who have often traveled 
farther:than the wandering scholars of the 
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Middle Ages, that that technique is being 
adapted to new conditions. 


Some Pitfalls Avoided 


The question is sometimes asked whether 
international politics is not a difficult 
subject to teach because of the danger of 
propaganda. Those who reason in this 
way simply do not know what real teaching 
is. There is no more danger of propaganda 
creeping into a true school of international 
studies, or of any kind of politics, than 
there is of alchemy creeping into a school of 
chemistry. Propaganda involves a dis- 
honest use of the mind. In a real school 
dishonesty is instantly detected, and not 
merely the conscious propagandist but the 
student who has trained himself to be an 
advocate rather than an observer, loses 
caste with his fellows because his mind is 
not free in discussion. The contrast between 
the real thinker and the expert in the arts of 
persuasion is as old as the days of Socrates. 
Modern life has only served to intensify it 
by teaching us to be on our guard against 
those who substitute phrasemaking for 
thinking. It is the special function of this 
new type of international education to lift 
the discussion onto a plane where differences 
of opinion, so far from exciting passion, 
are recognized as interesting in themselves. 
Thus, when a group of Germans and Poles, 
or of English, Irish and Indians, find them- 
selves at Geneva, so far from avoiding the 
subjects which cause friction between their 
respective compatriots, they are eager to 
thrash them out. For many a mind the 
understanding that was won in the cut and 
thrust of theoretical argument has led to 
personal relationships of permanent value. 

Herein, too, lies the answer to another 
objection that is not infrequently made. 
To many Americans the word ‘“inter- 
national” carries with it a disagreeable 
flavor of disregard of home and country, 
or even of disloyalty. True internationalism 
is, of course, exactly the contrary of this 
spineless attitude. To be internationally 
minded does not mean to have a mind that 
has ceased to be national. It is, indeed, 
rather difficult to imagine a mind that has 
lost its national texture as being, in any 
true sense of the word, a mind at all, 
though it may still be an efficient adding or 
calculating machine at a gambling table. 
But for that kind of cosmopolitanism there 
is no place at Geneva. What is needed 
there, in order that the school may fulfil 


its purpose of promoting international 
understanding, is that every nation should 
make its special contribution in the most 
vivid and characteristic form. One of the 
most interesting phenomena to be observed 
at the school is the meeting and clash of 
these different attitudes and _ traditions. 
Students fresh from American universities, 
pitched headlong into the society of British 
and Continentals, experience difficulties of 
adjustment which explain much that is 
difficult for the ordinary man to understand 
in European-American relations. 

The key to these troubles is in fact not 
political at all. It lies in the study of the 
deeper national forces which color the 
whole mental life and outlook of the various 
peoples. That is why the interpretation 
of the varieties of national temperament 
and experience forms such a prominent 
part of the Geneva course. Few who 
attended them are likely to forget the 
lectures given in 1925 by one of the greatest 
living Englishmen on the secrets of the 
English character, or the brilliant offensive 
conducted by one of the best younger 
interpreters of the soul of America against 
the current European shibboleths about 
transatlantic materialism. Geneva, in 
fact, so far from making Americans less 
American or Italians less Italian, produces 
the opposite effect. It brings out in each 
member of its society the finest and most 
characteristic qualities. It sends back 
better Americans to the American uni- 
versities in the fall, as witness the con- 
spicuous service rendered by some of them 
to national American movements. 

After all, when one stops to consider it, 
this is only natural; for nations, like 
individuals, need a society in order to set 
them off and display their qualities. When 
this elementary social truth is fully under- 
stood, the term Society of Nations will 
cease to convey sinister diplomatic conno- 
tations, and will bring to the mind the far 
simpler and truer conception of a gathering 
of many and various personalities associated 
for common ends. When men’s minds 
have moved thus far, peace will be assured; 
for politics will have been humanized. 

Thus the program of the Geneva School 
can be summed up in two phrases: To 
train men and women to be true leaders in 
public affairs and to give the mind its 
true place in the life of the peoples and of 
those whom they choose to guide their 
destinies. 
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© Burns, Lewiston, Idaho 


THE CITY OF ORO FINO, IN IDAHO, WITH THE BEAUTIFUL CLEARWATER RIVER THREADING, 
ITS WAY THROUGH HEAVILY TIMBERED AREAS 


TAPPING OUR GREATEST 
WHITE-PINE STAND 


BY L. R. REHL 


N a matter of ten years or so the stand 

of white pine in the North Central 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
northern Michigan will be quite depleted. 
But, in spite of all rumors to the contrary, 
this need not cause undue alarm on the 
part of those interested in this deservedly 
popular wood, for early next summer will 
witness the opening up of the largest stand 
of white pine in America. 

This vast forest, in northeastern Idaho, 
is watered by the various forks of the Clear- 
water River. To tap it, 41 miles of new 
railroad will be required. Construction 
was begun in the fall of 1925. It is being 
built by the Northern Pacific Railway, but 
will be jointly owned by the Northern 
Pacific and the Union Pacific. 

The route will follow along the pictur- 
esque Oro Fino creek, once the scene of 
one of the greatest gold rushes in our 
history. 

Winding its way up the rough, steep, 
and at places almost impassable timber- 
laden valley, it presents one of the most 


scenic and picturesque panoramas one will 
probably ever see from a car window. This 
narrow valley, with its steep sides and 
abrupt winding curves, is in reality not 
much more than a canyon. 

This new railroad starts from Oro Fino, 
Idaho, a small town 165 miles south on the 
Northern Pacific’s branch out of Spokane. 
Oro Fino—meaning, in Spanish, fine ore or 
gold—was in the midst of a great gold rush 
in the ’60s, when new towns sprang up 
over night, and quiet, settled villages were 
scenes of feverish activity. Pierce City, a 
small inland community, located along the 
new road, was at that time the center of 
exceedingly great activity, and was even 


. considered as the location of the territorial 


capital. 

The present terminus for the new road is 
at Headquarters, a distance of forty-one 
miles by rail, considerably shorter than the 
present highway. 

The vast forest this road will tap is com- 
posed mostly of virgin white pine, of the 
finest grade still standing. . The Clear- 
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THE GREAT WHITE-PINE FOREST IN NORTHEASTERN IDAHO, 
RENDERED ACCESSIBLE BY A NEW RAILROAD BRANCH 
FROM ORO FINO 


water Timber Company whose milling 
operations are responsible for the building 
of the new railroad—alone has timber rights 
on more than 500 square miles of this choice 
stand, estimated to equal some four billion 
feet of lumber. It is expected to take 
at least 50 years to log. 


sions of lumber, running into 
366 sorts, grades, species, and 
sizes. The floor of the main 
building will measure 366 x 156 
feet and will have a capacity 
of 350,000 to 400,000 board 
feet per eight-hour shift. At 
least 90 per cent. of the mill’s 
products will be kiln dried, to 
preserve uniformity and grade. 
Two storage sheds, each 
1,200 x 80 feet, will house 
some 30 million feet of rough 
lumber, and a shed goo x 80 
feet will house another 10 mil- 
lion feet of finished lumber. 
The mill itself will require 
some 12 million feet of lumber 
and timber, and, including 
cement and other materials 
for the other work in the pro- 
ject, it will require over one 
thousand freight-car loads. 
Other complementary parts 
of this gigantic project in- 
clude: (1) a power plant with 
a concrete dam 1,100 feet long, 


having a midstream height of 55 feet, and 
seven 105-feet gates, providing also a 
300-acre storage pond for the logs until 
the mill is ready for them; (2) a dyke to 
hold the water along the river bank, 7,0co 
feet long, 100 feet wide at the base—with 


a 12-foot crown, and 20 





A Lumber Mill of Size 


The mill that is to 
turn this forest into lum- 
ber will be the largest 
exclusive white-pine mill 
in the world, located at 
Lewiston in Idaho, about 
50 miles by rail north- 
west of Oro Fino. Lewis- 
ton, capital of the 
Territory during the 
period of the gold rush, 
has been a modest town 
of 6,000 population, now 
increased more than 
2,000 by the renewed 
aspect of bustling activ- 
ity—a reminder of its 
“boom” days. 

The mill itself will be 








feet high. 

This mill and power 
project is being built 
along the Clearwater 
River near its confluence 
with the Snake, and 
about two miles up- 
stream from the town of 
Lewiston proper. The 
plant will be under the 
ersonal direction of Mr. 
John Phil Weyerhaeuser, 
grandson of the late 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser, 
who, together with his 
intimate associates, F. 
C. A. Denkmann of 
Rock Island, John A. 
Humbird of St. Paul, 
and others, purchased 
the first block of tim- 
ber and organized the 








equipped with the most 
modern machinery, and 


will turn out all dimen- RAGGEDY ENGINEERS 
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company twenty-seven 
years ago. 
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THE LARGEST WHITE-PINE MILL IN THE WORLD, AT CLEARWATER, IDAHO 


(The plant will have a capacity of 350,000 to 400,000 board feet per 8-hour shift. 


Storage sheds will house 40,000,000 


feet. Ninety per cent. of output will be kiln-dried. At the extreme right is the sawmill, the main floor of which is 


366 by 156 feet. 


At the left are transfer sheds, and in the center is a stacker shed connected by the green chain to 


the main sawmill, It is estimated that the surrounding forests will furnish logs for this mill for fifty years) 


Lander and Matches 


At the scene of logging operations, at the 
end of the new railroad, the Clearwater 


Timber Company is build- 
ing twenty-five miles of its 
own railroad, with about 
as many more miles of 
branch lines tapping the 
forest at various points 
where logging operations are 
already under way. The 
logs are being decked along 
the right-of-way, awaiting 
the laying of the rails to 
take them to the mill. 

The first block of timber, 
acquired in 1900, was added 
to until the timber ac- 
cumulations were sufficient 
to assure a Jong mill run 
and warrant the large ex- 
penditures for railroads and 
plant and equipment neces- 
sary for an undertaking of 
this magnitude. 

The management states 
that the increasing demand 
for high-grade white pine, 
at good prices, together 
with the fact that the tim- 
ber is now “ripe” for cut- 
ting, are the main reasons 
for production being under 
Way in 1927. They expect 
to be cutting timber in the 
mill by July a 


Another timber industry that will be 


greatly benefited by the new railroad is the 


manufacture of match wood. 
match interests have large holdings here— 

















J. PHILLIP WEYERHAEUSER 
(Grandson of the founder of the great 
timber and forest products organization, 

who is in charge of the new: mill) 


Several 


as they require an especially 
high grade of match-block 
to assure the cutting of a 
uniform straight-grained. 
stick. The lumber. for: this 
industry is now being hauled 
to their sorting yards by 
truck, over very rough and 
steep roads, and during the 
rainy weather no hauling is 
possible for sometimes 
weeks atatime. This helps 
to make this an expensive 
method of transportation. 
The Clearwater National 
Forest of 785,000 acres is 
in this vicinity, and will 
ultimately be the scene of 
further Government-con- 
trolled logging operations. 


Bridge for Every Mile of 
Railroad 

The forty-one miles of 
new railroad which is to 
play its part in this im- 
portant undertaking will 
cost in excess of $4,000,000, 
or $100,000 per mile. 

The character of the re- 
gion presented many engi- 
neering difficulties. Among 
the most. aggravating was 
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that of getting equipment and supplies up 
along the line as work progressed. Sup- 
plies were usually trucked along the steep 
‘ridge road, to a point as close to the camps 
as they could get, then carted by wagon 
through several miles of woods, and finally 
transferred to a stone-boat or “go-devil” 
as they were called, and toted down the 
steep hills to the camps near the bottom 
of the valley. 

The general contract for the railroad 
construction was let to Towhy Bros. of 
Spokane, Wash., who are doing the work 
partly by day labor, and partly letting to 
sub-contractors and “‘station-men.”’ Towhy 
Bros. furnish most of the equipment and 
all the supplies. There are a number of 
gas and steam shovels on the job, all of 
which are equipped with caterpillar locomo- 
tion, to aid them in getting over the diffi- 
cult ground—including traveling up the 
rocky creek bed. 

The location of the road presented many 
difficult. problems, and often the members 
of the engineer parties had to be let down 
over the faces of the rock cliffs on ropes, in 
the locating of points along the line, for 
topographical and volume measuring. They 
are to be congratulated on the fact that 
none of the engineers was_ seriously 
injured. 

The winding nature of the creek made 
necessary the construction of more than 
forty bridges, or about one a mile, besides 
installing many small culverts for minor 
drainage. In a number of places the 
channel of the creek was changed, to reduce 
the number of bridges and cut down some 
of the curves. Several of these changes in- 
volved the removal of from 10,000 to 40,000 
yards of rock. The total excavation ma- 
terial handled will probably average 35,000 
yards per mile, about 80 per cent. of which 
is classified as rock. 


Climbing 3,000 Feet in 41 Miles 


The change in elevation of these forty- 
one miles of railroad amounts to some 3,000 
feet, making the equivalent of a con- 
tinuous 1.3 per cent. grade. The actual 
grades vary generally from 1.5 per cent. to 
a maximum of 2.2 per cent. Of course the 
direction of the train loaded is downward. 
The heaviness of these grades is comparable 
with the prevailing mountain crossing 
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grades. In fact, the whole building of this 
road is similar, in many construction diffi- 
culties, to mountain road building. The 
whole region is part of the foot-hills of the 
Bitter Root system. 

There is also a remarkable variation in 
the weather at the two ends of this forty- 
one mile road. In Oro Fino, an elevation 
of 1,200 feet above sea level, on a day in 
January it may be mild and the temperature 
10° to 20° above zero, with perhaps a flurry 
of snow visible; while on that same day 
Headquarters may be snow-bound seven 
feet deep, and the temperature below zero. 

Some idea of the winding course that the 
road follows may be gained from the fact 
that the longest piece of tangent—or 
straight track—in the first 25 miles, is 
under 5,000 feet long. The curves are also 
notable for their sharpness and length, vary- 
ing from 5 to 13 degrees, with the majority 
at 10 degrees. In main-line railroad work 
curves are generally kept below 6 or 8 
degrees. The total angle of one curve 
amounts to 180 degrees, making a complete 
semicircle. 


Ready for Operation This Summer 


Standard rail 90 pounds to the yard is 
being used, the laying of which was started 
when the first ten miles of grade had been 
completed, and is going forward with a 
modern track-laying outfit as rapidly as the 
grading is finished. The line will be com- 
posed of a single main line, with several 
passing tracks. 

Some difficulty and delay was caused du:- 
ing the wet fall months, by slides that 
occurred on some of the larger cuts, and 
excessive shrinkage in some of the heavy 
fills. As a whole, however, work is pre- 
gressing in a satisfactory manner, consider- 
ing the character of the region. 

Mr. H. M. Tremain, the Northern Pacific 
engineer in direct charge of the railroad 
construction work, has a crew of more than 
sixty engineers and assistants, and it is 
expected that the road will be ready for 
operation early in the summer of 1927. 

The general effect of the opening up of 
this vast new source of white pine will 
probably be to stimulate the use of this 
deservedly popular lumber, regarding which 
we have heard so many rumors of scarcity 
and near-extinction. 








MOTION PICTURES AND THEIR 
CENSORS 


BY WILL H. HAYS 


(President, Motion Picture Distributors and Producers of America) 


HE importance of motion pictures is 
measured by the imperative necessity 
of entertainment for the people. 

Accepted almost as a habit, motion 
pictures have become the chief amusement 
of the great majority and the sole amuse- 
ment of millions. 

They are the very democracy of enter- 
tainment, and, as such, have been taken 
into the hearts of the people the world over. 

We do not make any mistake about the 
importance of amusement. The demand 
for entertainment and recreation is as old 
as man. It is natural, it is right, and to 
combat it is to oppose nature. 

Far beyond any consideration of the 
physical and commercial importance of 
motion pictures, great as this may be, is 
their influence upon the ideas and ideals, 
the customs and conduct, the habits and 
thoughts of those who see them. Few things 
in the fabric of our life exert the same 
influence as the screen. 

The motion-picture industry recognizes 
this influence. It recognizes the rights of 
the millions in its audiences and holds itself 
accountable to those millions. There is a 


very definite obligation on the producers of © 


pictures, and a genuine desire among them 
as well, to learn what the people want in the 
way of entertainment and then to discharge 
their duty by providing that entertainment. 

The opportunity in this regard, of course, 
measures the motion-picture industry’s 
responsibility. It is the industry’s purpose 
to meet the situation in an intelligent way 
and to direct its product always to higher 
levels. 

If this is to be done, the integrity of 
motion pictures must be protected just as 
the integrity of our churches is protected. 
The quality of pictures must be developed 
just as the quality of our schools is de- 
veloped. 

It is fully as necessary to protect this 
great agency from undue political aggression 


as to guard against misuse from within. 
There must be the same guarantee of 
freedom for artistic and inspirational de- 
velopment as has been accorded other 
methods of expression. 

Motion pictures are not dead things, 
to be regulated like commodities such as 
freight and food. They are not wares, to 
be monopolized and traded in by tickets 
and statutes, or marked like iron and soap. 
They contain a potency ‘of life in them to 
be as active as the soul whose progeny 
they are. It is unjust’ to compare the 
demand for censorship power to govern- 
mental regulation in the distribution of 
foodstuffs, on the deleterious substances of 
which no two minds differ after science has 
given its verdict. : 


A Censor’s Sieve for Straining Thoughts 
Motion pictures are more than food- 


stuffs. ‘They are more than a few thousand 
feet of celluloid film on which a series of 
photographs have been recorded. They 
are evidences of human thought; and human 
thought, on which all progress depends, 


‘can not be tampered with safely. 


History shows that when we attempt it we 
come to bigotry and fanaticism; to racial 
and religious and class prejudices; to 
hatreds and tyrannies. As John Milton 
in “Areopagitica,” that great plea for 
freedom of expression, told the lords and 
ministers of England: “Liberty is the nurse 
of all wits. It has enfranchised, enlarged, 
and lifted up our apprehensions, by degrees, 
above themselves.” 

To release the product of one’s brain 
only after it has been strained through the 
sieve of a censor and has received his im- 
primatur is a discouragement and an affront 
to conscientious men. 

The founders of our republic recognized 
this when they guaranteed to all men 
freedom of speech, freedom of assemblage, 
and freedom of conscience. Had the 
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motion picture been known when the 
Constitution was written, there is not the 
slightest doubt that it, too, would have 
been accorded those inalienable rights which 
Americans jealously safeguard, for motion 
pictures are but visualized speech and 
thought. The whole matter is so im- 
portant that perhaps provision in the 
federal Constitution itself might be wise to 
protect the integrity of the people’s favorite 
amusement against unfair aggression and 
consequent attrition. 


The Regulating Passion of a Minority 


The tendency to censor motion pictures, 
books, all forms of expression, is a mark of 
the times. The passion, on the part of a 
small minority, for regulating and directing 
other people to their will, has become almost 
a national pastime. As some one said not 
long ago, a modern Cervantes with a 
modern Don Quixote is needed to bring us 
to our senses. 

The motion-picture industry’s own not 
unnatural irresponsibility during its form- 
ative years contributed to the agitation. 
More recently the real and _ personal 
interest in motion pictures as a means of 
entertainment, education, and inspiration 
has made the “movies” so much a part of 
our every-day equipment that we have 
appropriated to ourselves the right of 
criticisnt of that which belongs to us and 
that which we habitually use. Changing 
conditions, with an influx of new ideas and 
standards, the breaking-down of conven- 
tions in other relations of life, reaction from 
the laxity incident to such a world upheaval 
as this generation has known, submission to 
governmental orders in stress of war which 
led to ready acceptance of “Thou shalt 
not!’ all added to the prevailing tendency. 


Some Examples of Film Censorship 


With these causes contributing, political 
invasion assumed its most threatening 
aspects shortly after the termination of the 
war. Soon it became apparent that con- 
tinued aggression would ultimately mean 
that there could be no physical distribution 
of motion pictures in America. ‘The indus- 
try, hampered by conflicting laws and re- 
strictions, with no set standards, would 
have been forced to go out of business. 

There was little or no uniformity among 
the various laws, and in several instances no 
effort was made to set standards. The 
result was that there were no guiding 
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principles for the picture producers, and the. 


fact that a scene was passed nineteen 
times did not assure its passage when 
submitted for the twentieth reviewing. 
The rules set up in one State often differ 


radically from those accepted in another.. 


In several States, for example, it is regarded 
as unlawful to show a woman smoking a 
cigarette, a clause which might eliminate 
any scene of a social gathering happening 
in another State. 

Then, too, censors have their own 
prejudices, their own likes and dislikes, 
which are not necessarily the likes and dis- 
likes and prejudices which govern their 
neighbors. 

One censor board had a lawyer among its 
members, and the lawyer objected to the 
showing of any picture in which an un- 
ethical or “crooked” lawyer appeared. 
An inland State prohibited the display of 
girls in bathing suits; while a seacoast 
State, boasting one of the finest beaches in 
America, saw no impropriety in such scenes. 

Scenes of strike riots were ordered 
eliminated from news reels in one State at 
the same time its newspapers were using 
photographs of the exact incidents recorded 
in the films. Another board, upset by the 
appearance in a picture of an employer who 


did not use safety devices to protect his’ 


employees, ordered insertion of a title 
reading: ‘“‘Henry Jones, a type of employer 
now happily extinct, who does not believe in 
safety devices.” 

Another board ordered the elimination of 
all but two five-foot, full-length scenes of a 


Charleston dancer, while the theater in. 
which the picture was shown was exhibiting. 


all the Charleston dancers it chose. 

How far personal opinion may governa 
censor board’s action is revealed in the 
following order issued in connection with a 
recent comedy: ‘This subtitle is to be 
inserted immediately after this depart- 
ment’s leader of approval: ‘There are no 
legal reasons for rejecting this picture. 
However, I am unalterably opposed to 
making a comedy of serious, important, 
historical events.’” 


Where State Censorship Prevails 


Seven States had passed laws providing 
for the censorship of motion pictures prior 
to 1921: Pennsylvania, Ohio, Florida, New 
York, Kansas, Maryland, and Virginia. 

After 1921 there began a reaction agains! 
censorship based upon. the proved ability 
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of the motion-picture industry to govern 
itself and the added knowledge that the 
people were unalterably opposed to needless 
restrictions. Two of the seven States, 
Kansas and New York, have recently re- 
pealed that part of the law affecting news 
reels and educational subjects. In thirteen 
States which considered censorship laws 
in 1923, the measures were in every case 
promptly and overwhelmingly defeated by 
public opinion. 

The reason is that the public, having its 
attention called to the matter, realizes that 
censorship is the wrong method of protecting 
the people from real or fancied danger. 
Censorship has proved to be quite as in- 
effective in operation as it was unnecessary 
in actuality. 

For instance, the city of Chicago passed 
a city ordinance twelve years ago providing 
for censorship of motion pictures. For 
twelve years Chicago censors have elimi- 
nated from the cinema references to crime, 
hold-ups, carrying of firearms, bootleggers, 
etc. And does any one venture to say that 
Chicago has become a more model city 
because of these prohibitions than its 
sister cities where such censoring practice 
has not obtained? 


The People Themselves Are Opposed 


Through all the discussion, the people of 
America have always flatly opposed censor- 
ship and needless restrictions as inimical to 
free institutions. The wisdom of Abraham 
Lincoln—‘ Throw the people on their own 
resources and then this Republic, the last 
possible hope of earth, will never perish 
out of the world’”—has been and still is the 
wisdom of America. The people are funda- 
mentally and unalterably opposed to censor- 
ship in any form. Their history has been 
inevitably linked with that of freedom. 
It was to escape the religious censorship of 
James I that the Pilgrim Fathers came to 
this country. It was the demand for 
liberty or death which gave us political 
freedom one hundred and fifty years later. 

The only time the people themselves 
have had an opportunity to express an 
opinion on censorship of motion pictures 
they voiced a thunderous “No!” The 
legislature of Massachusetts passed a censor- 
ship law. Governor Coolidge vetoed it. 
A later legislature was induced to pass it. 
By petition, censorship became a referen- 
dum matter. On November 7, 10922, 
the voters of Massachusetts went to the 
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polls to say whether films should be censored 
or not. The citizens defeated the measure, 
553,173 to 208,252—a majority of 344,921 
against censorship. 

That motion-picture entertainment is 
wholesome is proved by the fact that its 
success has been built upon family pat- 
ronage. Fathers, mothers, children attend 
the motion-picture theater together. It 
has become their gathering place, allowing 
the family, as a whole, its first indoor 
recreation together. And this is tremen- 
dously important at a time when we hear so 
much about the disintegration of the 
American home. 

The American people who make up our 
audiences—the families of America—are 
sound and wholesome at heart. They 
want wholesome entertainment in accord 
with the wholesomeness : of their lives. 
But they do not want censors to say what 
shall and shall not be shown to them on 
the screen. They are fully aware that the 
world’s progress in arts, letters, sciences, 
and in every other human activity, has 
been due to educational efforts which 
broaden knowledge and _ understanding, 
and that as finer instincts appear evil 
influences tend to disappear. 


Responsibility of Producers 


The solution, then, has to be something 
else than censorship, not only because 
censorship is wrong in principle and we 
therefore should not compromise with it, 
but because of the mechanics of the matter. 
With added regulations and restrictions, 
distribution of films would be a physical im- 
possibility and the motion-picture industry 
would have to cease operation. This would 
create a serious situation, and the entertain- 
ment-loving people of this country will not 
lightly submit to deprivation of their 
favorite amusement. 

Mistakes have been made in motion 
pictures, admittedly, but no producer 
deliberately makes a bad picture. He 
wants his product to please the majority, 
obviously. No one reasonably expects 
every stone in a building to be of the same 
exact measurement, but perfection consists 
in this: that out of many moderate varieties 
and dissimilitudes, that are not vastly 
disproportionate ones, the graceful sym- 
metry that commends the whole structure is 
achieved. Motion pictures are moving in - 
the right direction toward that symmetry; 
and the diféction, not the length of the 
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step, is the important consideration in any 
undertaking. This we all know. 

The liberty that is asked for motion- 
picture producers is not license in any 
sense. Freedom for artists, thinkers, sci- 
entists, means growth not retrogradation. 
Obscenity disseminated in whatever form 
is not countenanced for one minute. But 
obscenity is already a crime and the statute 
books of this country fix penalties for 
violation of public decency. 

What America asks is that picture 
producers be given the right to exercise 
their moral responsibilities, and not made 
to send the product of their thought before 
a jury before it is born into the world, nor 
made to undergo judgment in the darkness 
of prejudice. The people do not wish to 
have their amusement branded with a 
censor stamp as bail and security for its 
wholesomeness. 

The sense of responsibility on the part of 
producers which censorship would remove, 
is the surest guarantee of progress and right 
conduct. Newspapers exercise their sense 
of responsibility. Your daily paper prints 
the news every day. It does so with full 
freedom. No censor is on hand to look 
over the shoulder of the editor at his work, 
to say what shall and shall not be printed. 
No one says to him what news shall be 
delivered to the home or sold on the streets. 
But if the newspaper abuses its privileges 
and prints treasonable or libelous matter, 
laws are ready and available for the editor’s 
punishment. The people have said to the 
newspaper: “We trust you. If you abuse 
our trust, we will punish you.” That is 
the sort of freedom the motion picture 
must have. Freedom, with strict account- 
ability for the proper use of that freedom, 
is its prerogative. 


Proper Laws Make Censorship Unnecessary 


Punitive statutes already enacted, both 
federal and State, make infraction of the 
law governing obscenity a misdemeanor. 
These laws are strong enough to put into 
jail any man who dares to flaunt in the faces 
of the American public any exhibition tend- 
ing to lower the morals of the people. Under 
them every citizen is given the right to go 
before a magistrate and make a complaint 
if there should be a violation of .the law, and 
things thus reported are dealt with by the 
- police authorities. Those laws have been 
and are sufficient to meet any situation 
which has arisen. % 


Seven years ago the motion-picture 


industry itself asked the introduction into.: 


Congress of an amendment to Section 245 
of the United States Criminal Code, in- 
cluding motion pictures with books, pam- 
phlets, etc., in the law prohibiting the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
any offensive matter. The law was passed 
and is still operative. 

Section 1140-A of the New York State 
law is typical of the legislation which has 
been adopted in every State on this subject. 
It reads: 

Any person who as owner, manager, director, or 
agent, or in any other capacity prepares, advertises, 
gives, presents or participates in any obscene, 
indecent, immoral, or impure drama, play, exhibi- 
tion, show, or entertainment, which would tend to 


the corruption of the morals of youth or others, ° 


and every person aiding and abetting such act, and 
every owner or lessee or manager of any garden, 
building, room, place, or structure who, leases or 
lets the same or permits the same to be used for 
the purpose of any such drama, play, exhibition, 
show, or entertainment, knowingly, or who assents 
to the use of the same for any such purpose, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


There is no difference of opinion among 


decent people as to what is right and what. 


is wrong, basically, in motion pictures or in 
anything else. All the world over, men’s 
minds are very much alike. If a producer 
of a motion picture or of a stage play, or the 
publisher of a book, offends public decency, 


his punishment may be swift and certain:. 


under the laws of the land. But his punish- 
ment is meted out the same as to the man 
who commits other crimes—by due process 
of law. 

If the time comes when we can not safely 
govern America by law and must depend 
upon dictatorial direction from a few 
professional regulators who have never given 
consideration to the surer methods of 
religious and cultural education, to the 
training of individual taste, to the discipline 
of the mind and the development of moral 
conceptions, which curb unclean products 
because they make such products un- 
profitable, then will America be in a bad 
way indeed, and then will conscience hide 
its head in shame. 

Inventors of this and that and the other 
implement for altering human life com- 
pletely—fortunately an infinitesimal mi- 
nority—sometimes ask for more than law. 
They would set up machineries to revo- 
lutionize the world. They are broadcasters 
of what H. G. Wells aptly calls “general 
vacant phrases.” America is wise to be- 
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ware of them; give them an inch and they 
take an ell and sometimes all. 


Children as a Factor 


There is some discussion as to the effect 
of motion pictures on children. That is well. 
Such discussion is proper, for there is no 
subject-matter as important as child wel- 
fare, and we yield to none in appreciation of 
that importance. We approach this whole 
matter not only from the standpoint of 
those who have millions of dollars invested 
in the business, but also from the viewpoint 
of fathers and mothers who have millions 
of children invested in the business. 

No one could reasonably demand, nor 
would it be tolerated, that all motion 
pictures be constructed to fit the psychology 
of the child. The general run of pictures 
is not now, and never will be, intended 
especially for children. There are, how- 
ever, certain standards of common decency 
that do not apply to age and they shall be 
established and maintained. 

The patently absurd statement is made 
that 75 per cent. of our motion-picture 
audiences are made up of children. As a 
matter of fact, only 8 per cent. are children. 
Impartial surveys made by disinterested 
organizations show that in the Manhattan 
theater district of New York City, for 
instance, the proportion of children in the 
audiences is by actual count as low as 3.4 
per cent. and in the residential, urban 
districts it is 8 per cent. 

We have encouraged and _ promoted 
special Saturday morning performances for 
children, and wherever the interest of 
parents and guardians and civic-minded 
people supported them, they have been 
highly successful. Only where there has 
been a lack of parental interest has there 
been failure. 

Can any one truthfully say that there is 
more crime, more juvenile delinquency in a 
State where there is no censorship law than 
in one where such a law prevails? 

_ The fault with such argument, basically, 
is that it comes largely from false teaching 
and a misconception of the value of things. 
I have always thought that children should 
not be taught not to be bad but taught to 
be good; that artificial restraint should be 
thrown off and that children should be 
taught the inner restraints so as to be forti- 
hed within themselves against evil; that they 
should shun the bad not through fear of 
punishment or hope of reward, but because 
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right is right. Development of character, 
not censorship, is needed. The natural 
restraints of home, of love, of companion- 
ship, of church and of school are the safe, 
sane methods. ‘‘The child must be prepared 
for the path, and not the path for the child.” 

We come, therefore, to the conviction 
that there is a definite parental responsi- 
bility in this situation in so far as children 
are concerned. This responsibility cannot 
and should not be shifted to the exhibitors 
and producers of pictures, nor to the State. 
To shift the responsibility is definitely to 
shirk our own duty. Parents cannot look 
upon the rearing of a family simply as a 
biological performance. They must see. it 
as a moral responsibility. 

Happily, the boys and girls of to-day are 
morally equal or better than those of the 
generation preceding. They are better 
physically and more alert mentally than 
we were at their age. They are intuitivelv 
fine at heart and instinctively they are self- 
respecting. We older people are too apt 
to have a beam in our own eye when we 
are removing the mote from the eye of our 
child. Weare too prone to cast halos about 
our own youth and to be intolerant. 


Censorship from Within 


The motion-picture industry is self- 
regulated and law-abiding. Twenty-three 
of the more important producing and 
distributing organizations, producing 85 
per cent. of all feature pictures made in this 
country, are associated together for the 
purpose of bringing production to its 
highest possible moral and artistic level. 
The industry has so organized its production 
that the steady stream of good pictures is 
meeting with the approval of the great 
majority of people the world over. The 
product compares favorably with the best 
that is being produced in literature, the 
spoken drama, music, or painting. 

At the same time, literally hundreds of 
books and plays dealing with subjects which 
are broadly handled in the so-called realistic 
literature and drama of the day, are failing 
to reach the screen through the exercise of 
sound judgment on the part of picture 
producers. Whether a great many of these 
books and plays are literature or not, the 
motion-picture industry has no right to 
say. But for obvious reasons of business 
as well as those of morals, these stories are 
not being. utilized upon the screen and they 
will not be. Millions of clean-living, whole- 
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trip to New York, says to bis wife: “ Mary, 
I hear they have some terrible plays here. 
Let’s see the worst they can do.” And they 
do see, thus adding to Broadway’s ill fame. 
But at home, under the eyes of their neigh- 
bors, they would avoid the same plays like 
the plague. 

However, a few authors and producers 
will always take advantage of a free theater 
to exhibit nudity, not because it is beautiful 
but because it is naked, and to exploit 
salaciousness for profit. And so long as 
there is a public to buy obscenity, and so 
long as there are mothers and fathers who 
openly confess themselves powerless to pre- 
vent their immature sons and daughters 
from exploring such shows, some sort_of 
_censorship will be necessary. (The obliga- 


tion lies on those of us who care for the | 


theater to see that the type of censorship 
imposed does as little harm as possible to its 
honest art./ % 


Absurdities of Political Censorships 


The usual form of censorship is for a city 
or State to set up a politically appointed 
board to pass on plays, either in manu- 
script or after production. 

We are familiar with the results of such 
a system. Politically appointed censors are 
too often persons whose chief fitness for the 
place seems to be their usefulness to politi- 
cians. The pay is small, and the work does 
not attract the type of mind needed for sen- 
sitive and discriminating judgment. More- 
over, such boards are paid to censor, and 
censor they must—too often regardless. 

Also, they necessarily establish rules and 
precedents. They are driven in self-defense 
to promulgate a set of “thou shalt nots.” 
“By what right,” Author A. will cry, ‘do 
you prevent me from using this situation 
when you have allowed Author B. to use it?”’ 
The true answer, that treated in one way an 
episode may be wholly moral and treated in 
another wholly vicious, is too subtle to be 
maintained in controversy. The only re- 
course of the Board is to forbid it altogether. 
So censors always build up a set of unalter- 
able and blanket rules. 

The outcome is often ludicrous, or worse. 
For instance, prohibition being the law of 
our land, no one in the films must be seen 
drinking intoxicants. True, a man may be 
shown filling his glass with whisky, and 
after a “‘flash-back”’ be observed to smack 
his lips and set down the same glass empty; 
but drink in the sight of an audience he 


must not. Now the stage has no flash- 
backs; and I can imagine a future producer 
of “Twelfth Night” forced to let Sir Toby 
Belch get merry on Coca-Cola. 

Women’s dresses are regulated by inch 
measures. An embrace is timed by a stop- 
watch. Most of the Greek tragedies, and 
some of Shakespeare (‘Anthony and Cleo- 
patra,” for instance), cannot be played un- 
altered in motion pictures. 

In States where censorship of the stage 
exists, it has developed equally strange 
results. The City Fathers of Boston ob- 
jected to a certain revue because lightly- 
clad damsels paraded down a “runway” 
from the back of the theater to the foot- 
lights, so they ruled that no performer 
should ever enter from the audience. The 
first piece hat rule stopped was the morality- 
play ‘‘Everyman” which a religious society 
planned to give in Holy Week. 

I could cite an indefinite number of such 
absurdities. They follow inevitably from 
any censorship by codified rule. 

The English Censor has been unusually 
light-handed, liberal, and progressive. It is 
unlikely that the State of New York can 
match the board that the Lord Chamber- 
lain directs in London. Yet the foremost 
British playwrights have united again and 
again to protest against the whole system. 
Many a first-rate drama that has been 
played in America is forbidden to London. 


Theater Itself to Clean House 


Those who have the welfare of the Ameri- 
can stage at heart must protest when this 
sort of censorship is proposed. The task is 
distasteful, yet we of the theater have de- 
cided that we would rather attempt to clean 
our own house, than have it so inexpertly 
purified for us from without. 

Accordingly, the theater has appointed 
a Committee of Nine—three producers, 
three actors, and three authors—to suggest, 
if possible, some alternative scheme to check 
the liberty that ends in licentiousness and 
yet leave the stage free artistically. 

Such a control must, as I have pointed 
out, operate without hard-and-fast rules. 
Also it must be able to close an offensive 
play promptly and finally. One objection 
to action by the police is that a piece which 
might speedily die of its own dullness if left 
alone, may be advertised into success by an 
attempt to close it legally; for by recourse to 
injunctions and appeals, it may be kept 
open indefinitely. Indeed, one recent play, 
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so advertised and readvertised by successive 
injunctions, played out a prosperous season 
before the court of last resort could affirm 
the original verdict against it. 

Further—and this is, important—each 
play should be judged by contemporary 
public opinion. “The world do move” 
after all. Morality is only another form of 
knowledge and changes constantly—to the 
great grief of some reformers. And _ it 
changes not only with the generations, but 
even by decades. Queen Victoria would 
have been mightily shocked by subjects 
that nowadays our daughters discuss with 
propriety. 

Trial by Jury 


The only type of censorship that can 
satisfy these conditions is one that shall 
judge each play by itself, unhampered by 
rule or precedent, and by the light of con- 
temporary opinion. In other words, by the 
basis of all Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence— 
trial by jury. 

Indeed, such trial by jury in a modified 
form is the plan proposed by the theater’s 
Committee: 

First of all, there will be selected to repre- 
sent the public a panel of three hundred 
citizens, men and women drawn from the 
best elements in business, in social activity, 
and in the professions and arts. They must 
be neither too radically advanced nor too 
radically conservative; not too young to 
regard all tradition as cramping, nor too 
old to be blind to fresh viewpoints. In 
other words, they should typify wise con- 
temporary public opinion. 

When any play is suspected of impro- 
priety, a jury of seven members will be 
drawn from this panel by lot. They will see 
the play, probably the second or third time 
it is given. They will hear the charges 
against it, and listen to a defense by its 
author or producer. Then they will be 
asked one simple question: “In your opin- 
ion, does this play, or any part of it, en- 
danger public morals? The answer, “no,” 
or ‘‘yes,” is to be given by majority 
vote. If it be ‘‘no” the play has a clean bill 
of health. “Yes” may mean that the piece is 
condemned as a whole and must close 
without further ado, or that certain specified 
parts are objectionable. In the latter case, 
the producer is given a limited number of 
days in which to change these parts to the 
jury’s satisfaction. No reasons are given 
for the decision, and so no rules can be 
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established. And, having rendered its ver- 
dict, this particular jury disappears. Those 
who have served on it cannot serve again 
until all the other members of the panel have 
been drawn. Each play is therefore passed 
upon by a fresh body. 

The jury is to be summoned as follows: 
An office, in charge of a permanent secre- 
tary, is to be opened, and here the public at 
large and all the recognized social, church, 
and reform organizations, will be invited to 
send complaints against any objectionable 
plays. The city authorities have already 
volunteered to notify this office of all com- 
plaints lodged with them. Anyone experi- 
enced in theatricals will know that the great 
majority of such complaints will come from 
“cranks.” Probably no play has ever been 
produced that somebody didn’t somehow 
object to. Wily press-agents in search of 
advertisement have also been known to 
lodge charges against their own failing 
pieces. But it will be easy to separate the 
wheat from such chaff; and in any case of 
well-grounded suspicion the secretary must 
call together four advisers, two chosen from 
the citizens’ panel to represent the public, 
and two chosen to represent the theater. 
These four will hear the complaints and see 
the play itself. If any two of them think: 
that the evidence warrants summoning the! 
jury, that body is immediately called. 


Joint Agreements in Advance of Production 


Further, every new play, revue, or opera 
produced in New York must procure a cer- 
tificate in advance. The actors will not 
rehearse until this certificate has been 
issued. It is not concerned with the charac- 
ter of the piece; but it does have written 
into it, in legally binding form, a joint 
agreement on the part of all those con- 
cerned in the production. The manager 
and the author mutually engage that if the 
play should be condemned by the jury they 
will amend it as ordered, or close it at once, 
and without any legal appeal. The actors 
bind themselves not to act in any play 
which the jury has decided against—an 
undertaking also incorporated in their indi- 
vidual contracts with the manager and 
reinforced by the authority of the Actors’ 
Equity Association. 

As no one of the parties to this agreement 
can possibly operate without the others, the 
jury can close or alter a play finally, ane 
with less delay and less publicity, than the 
police can under the present laws. 
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On paper, the above procedure may seem 
complicated; but it will prove simple in 
practice. There is never much real doubt 
about what is proper on the stage and what 
isnot. Moreover, in spite of its present bad 
name, the New York theater as a whole is 
exceptionally clean. Of the two hundred 
and fifty-odd plays produced on Broadway 
each season, two hundred and forty are 
usually above suspicion. About ten are 
dubious; and if five were closed, New 
York would have the cleanest stage of 
any metropolis in the world. But these 
five plays—like the one bad oyster in 
the dozen—make all the trouble, and 
hurt the entire theater in the eyes of its 


best patrons. They must be dealt with 
drastically. 

I hope it may be obvious that in proposing 
this plan the actors, authors, and producers 
of New York are making at least an honest 
attempt to clean their own house. It is 
avowedly an experiment; but it has been 
endorsed by the actors, by the official asso- 
ciation of the American dramatic authors, 
and by a majority of the producers. They 
hope, and believe, that it will accomplish 
the necessary result without resort to politi- 
cal censorship—for political censorship they 
protest against and dread because of its 
inevitable effect upon the development of 
a young, vigorous, and progressive art. 





A PLAYWRIGHTS VIEWS 


BY AUGUSTUS THOMAS 


AM opposed to censorship for the broad 

reason that ‘‘the natural progress of 
things is for liberty to yield and Government 
to gain ground.” The tendency would 
be for a censor to grow more and more 
stringent by his own decisions. He would 
be embarrassed by a foolish consistency and 
would always stand by his former rulings. 
A censor starts out with an idea of repres- 
sion. His tendency is toward that and not 
to yield the other way, so that he becomes 
more and more expert in refusing his sanc- 
tion than in giving it. 

No one man could possibly aet as censor 
for New York City, where about a hundred 
plays are being produced at a given time. 
There would have to be a board of censors; 
and the entire board would be no better 
than its weakest member. 

A play is not the same even when re- 
hearsed as it is in the script. If the censor 
approves the script, the actors are not free 
to act, nor the manager to produce. Dra- 
matic production is a codperative effort 
on the part of the author, the producers, 
and the actors, and if the freedom of any 
group is restricted, the art is strangled by 
just so much. If the play is approved in 
rehearsals, there still remains the fact that 
the life of many a play is saved by changes 
made after the first few performances. 

If a man who tries to write is to question 
every utterance aside from his own con- 
scientious measurement of it, he could not 


produce at all; or, if he could, he would turn 
out work far below the measure of his real 
capacity. A king may rul with the sword 
of Damocles hanging by a thread above his 
head, but no author can do free creative 
work under such conditions. This is some- 
thing that few people whose work is not 
strictly creative fail to understand. 

The fact that a few plays have been 
closed in New York by the courts, if it 
indicates anything, indicates that sufficient 
machinery already exists to take care of 
undesirable conditions as they may arise. 
The theater itself has codperated in the ap- 
pointment of a committee to submit plays 
to juries when complaints are made. If 
that plan failed at all, it failed through the 
failure of the city officials to codperate 
with it. But that can be arranged. The 
value of it is that the highest kind of con- 
trol you can have in our Government is 
self-control, and they are rightly endeavor- 
ing to control the thing themselves. 

The drama is.an art. As such its use is 
undeniably to stir the emotion. That a play 
is capable of stirring emotions is not suffi- 
cient justification for its presentation. The 
emotions may be constructive in their 
effect, or destructive; the urge may be 
toward or away from the animal in man. 
It is essential that the emotions to which 
the play appeals shall be those whose urge 
is to the benefit of our present civilization 
as we understand it. 
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THE ARGUMENTS FOR STAGE 
CENSORSHIP 


I. BY CANON WILLIAM SHEAFE CHASE 


(President, New York Civic League; Superintendent, International Reform Federation) 


DO not stand for an extreme censorship, 

but rather a modified form. Censorship 
of the stage in America should not follow 
the British plan, where the censor has no 
moral standards prescribed by law and 
where there is no appeal. It should be 
similar to the censorship of motion pictures 
as now applied in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and four other States, where administrative 
officers enforce moral laws, and from whose 
decisions there are appeals to the courts. 

Censorship of the stage would free it from 
the covetousness of a few. The present sys- 
tem has a strangle grip over those authors, 
producers, and actors who wish to give 
clean plays, and their freedom is destroyed. 

To veto a play after it has been produced 
is too late. The evil has been done. It puts 
the producer to an unnecessary and unjust 
financial risk. It exposes the play to attack 
by a thousand inexperienced policemen in 
theaters where it may be exhibited, rather 
than by three or four experienced critics 
before the play is produced. It is wiser to 
prevent evil than to punish it. 

Within recent years there has been a 
deluge of filthy plays the like of which has 
never been known in America. Absence 
of civil law has brought defiance of artistic 
and moral law. 


Motion pictures have been censored in 
New York for five years, and 161 feature 
films have been totally rejected, with 16,866 
eliminations made from those approved. 

Censorship of the stage has existed in 
England since 1544, the present law having 
been enacted in 1843. Four times in the 
last seventy years Parliament has recon- 
sidered the law, and each time the report 
has advocated its retention. The English 
stage is the cleanest in the world. 

Censorship in America is not an anti- 
quated form of government, characterized 
by despotic and tyrannical power, as some 
persons claim. It is the most efficient and 
up-to-date method of defending the public 
from frauds. The law requires that doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, druggists, and chauffeurs 
shall be licensed, after examination, so 
that the public may be safeguarded. 

In a similar way, it is advisable to protect 
the drama from mercenary purveyors of 
filth by placing it under the guidance and 
protection of administrative inspectors and 
commissioners qualified for their work. 

The theater needs a responsible censor- 
ship which has power to enforce the demand 
that the spoken drama shall be worthy of 
its position as a teacher of public morals as 
well as a decent amusement agency. 





Il. BY JOHN S. SUMNER 


(Secretary, New York Society for the Suppression of Vice) 


Y ARGUMENT in favor of the 
measure pending in the New York 
Legislature, to place the stage under the 
same control as now exists with reference 
to motion pictures, is based on the fact 
that other means to maintain decency on 
the public stage have failed. 
Present activities are the culmination of 
movements started in 1919 when, as the 


result of several salacious productions 
staged at that time, the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice organized a movement 
in which representatives of twenty-eight 
social organizations in New York took part 
and which was called the Better Public 
Shows Movement. A committee was 
appointed with three things in view—co- 
operation with public officials, codperation 
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with the theater, support of criminal 
prosecutions where necessary—all with a 
view to maintaining public decency on 
the stage. This led to innumerable con- 
ferences with representatives of the then 
Producing Managers’ Association, the 
Actors’ Equity Association, the Authors’ 
League, the Drama League, and others. 
These conferences resulted in the creation 
of the Theater Jury Plan which became 
effective in 1922. 

There was no occasion for its use in the 
season of 1922-1923, because both the 
theater and the public believed that an 
effective instrument existed to put a stop 
to any attempted indecency on the stage. 
From that time to the present it has been 
used in three instances, involving eight 
different productions. In one instance 
there was the necessary adverse vote of 9-3 
against a musical show, and after some legal 
pyrotechnics the exhibition was discon- 
tinued: In connection with the play “Sex,” 
there was an adverse vote of 8-4 and with 
“The Captive” there was an adverse vote 
of 6-5. In spite of this adverse vote, 
not sufficient to condemn, these two 
productions (recently the subject of police 
action) have referred to the verdict of the 
play jury as an endorsement. 

The present situation is unprecedented, 
with three so-called legitimate plays simul- 
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taneously the subject of police action. © 


This police action has not been effective in 
stopping the performance of any of these 
plays. One was discontinued voluntarily 
and the other two continued under the pro- 
tection of injunctions issued by Supreme 
Court judges. 

When other means have failed, some 
outside agency with legal authority should 
be created, largely in the interest of the 
theater itself, to obviate the necessity of the 
decent people in that profession having to 
compete with that element who are not 
decent, who have no ideals, and whose only 
standard is the dollar. 

We believe that the principal objection 
to any measure along this line is merely the 
objection to the word “‘censorship.”” Every 
activity of life is subject to some control 
which might plausibly be called censorship, 
but we find that the word is used and 
applied only to some form of control which 
those whose control is sought do not like. 
The new plan suggested by the Committee 
of Nine of the theater is a form of censor- 
ship, but naturally the theater people do 
not so denominate it. It would seem a 
safer and more logical proposition in the 
interests of public decency to have the 
stage in its relation to the public controlled 
by an agency other than a creation of the 
stage itself. 





A CENSOR FOR BOOKS? 


‘BY GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


N RESPONSE to your request for an 

expression of opinion on the subject of 
censorship, I submit a report of the con- 
tentions maintained by me a year or more 
ago at a hearing given in the Assembly 
chamber in Albany before the committee 
which had in charge the Censorship bill at 
that time. 

Under the provisions of the bill, the au- 


thority to decide that a book contained - 


material contra bonos mores, and that its 
sale must be prohibited, was to be left in 
the control of a jury of twelve men; and 
from the decision of that jury there would 
be no appeal. 

Under the same provisions, such decision 
was to be based, not upon the purpose of 
the book, or upon the probable general in- 


fluence of its text, but upon any single 
page or paragraph which might contain 
matter that in the judgment of the jury was 
undesirable matter. The publisher whose 
imprint appeared upon such a book, and 
the bookseller from whose counter the book 
had been purchased, were both made liable 
under the law to serious penalties for selling 
matter classed as immoral. 

I pointed out to the members of the 
committee that if that bill should become 
law, the publisher who printed copies of 
the Old Testament, or copies of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and the bookseller who 
placed them on his counter, could both 
be held to severe penalty. 

I took the ground, also, that no member 
of the committee ought to express an 
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opinion on the subject of censorship until 
he had read through a book written by 
myself some twenty years back, in two 
volumes, comprising together eleven hun- 
dred pages, which gave a history of censor- 
ship. I told them that until the Assembly- 
man was able to pass an examination in this 
book he ought not to be prepared to shape 
laws to control censorship. 

One conclusion arrived at in the History 
of the Censorship was that nothing had so 
large an influence in bringing a book to the 
attention of the general public and in secur- 
ing for it a demand and continued circula- 
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tion as to place it among the books con- 
demned as undesirable. 

I pointed out, further, that while there 
were various considerations making censor- 
ship desirable, the trustworthy censor must 
be a man absolutely free from prejudices— 
political, theological, social, or personal. 
Experience had shown that there was no 
such person, and it was because worthy cen- 
sors could not be secured that censorship 
in the past had proved a dismal failure. 

I find no reason to modify the opinions 
expressed a year or more back at that hear- 
ing in Albany. 





CENSORSHIP 


IN SWEDEN 


BY GUSTAF COLLIJN 


(Founder of Intima Teatre and Director of the Djurgaard Teatre, Stockholm) 


PLAYWRIGHT myself, and director 

of a theater for many years, the 
censorship question is of the greatest in- 
terest to me. It has been acute at times in 
Stockholm, especially on occasions when the 
churchmen have been aroused by a pro- 
duction which seems to them to be subver- 
sive to public morals. But so far there has 
been no formal censorship in our theaters. 
We have always thought it harmful for art. 
After all, the only real censorship is that of 
good taste—the judgment of the managers 
first, and finally that of the public, directed 
by the press. If the public were to delegate 
its judgment, its censorship, to a commis- 
sion, there is still left a serious question: 
Who is to choose the commission? 

Where we have had any active organ of 
censorship in Europe—for instance, in 
Austria—great mistakes have been made 
in designating what is and what is not true 
art. Two of our foremost men of letters, 
Strindberg and Fréding, in their time have 
had their books prohibited under Swedish 
laws of license for printing; but these cases 
are rare. In the history of literature in 
France there is the renowned incident of 
Flaubert’s “Madam Bovary.” All this 
shows how difficult it is to judge of art. 
Even our classics were once attacked. 

In Sweden, there is, to be sure, a censor- 
ship of the moving picture, which has 
proved to be good. Each new film as it 
appears bears the legend ‘Allowed for 
Children” or “Not allowed for Children”; 


and the managers of the cinema theaters 
are under penalty of the law if they disre- 
gard these permits. This is a censorship 
that gives assurance to parents that their 
children will not be subjected to cinema 
productions that are beyond their years. 
It can be said of this censorship that it 
works, and without hardship to art. 

Aside from this I have little sympathy 
for compulsory censorship of any kind. 
The right censorship is that which the direc- 
tor himself applies, not only in determining 
what is art, but in determining as well what 
is sane. 

“The Captive,” which has provoked dis- 
cussion in New York, I saw in Paris last 
spring; and I said to myself, ‘This is some- 
thing only for the great capitals. I doubt 
if it can be given anywhere but in Paris.” 
But New York has dared to produce it, and 
I think it is right that such a play should 
be seen in so great a city, where there is 
room for all true samples of art. The 
subject is scarcely one for polite conver- 
sation; but the play is well done and is an 
honest discussion of human relations, 

It is almost impossible to strike at the 
deliberate exploiter of human emotion 
without endangering the honest artist who 
works with that same material of emotion. 
No mechanical solution of the problem is 
possible. Imposed censorship may, in my 
opinion, do more harm to art—as has been 
proved so often—than it can do good to 
public morals. 



































WHAT IS THE PRESS DOING? 


Civic AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 
BY JOHN E. DREWRY 


(Associate Professor of Journalism, University of Georgia) 


UCH has been said about the waning 

power of the press. It is frequently 
stated that newspapers are not to-day the 
dynamic force they were when edited by 
such men as Horace Greeley, James Gordon 
Bennett, Henry J. Raymond, and other 
illustrious editors of the period of personal 
journalism. ‘That day has passed and this 
is the period of institutional journalism. 
Newspapers have ceased to be known as the 
vehicle of expression of an individual editor, 
but rather stand or fall on the character of 
the paper as a whole. Is the power of the 
press waning? Without arguing the ques- 
tion, but by considering the positive ac- 
complishments of a group of representative 
newspapers, it can be established definitely 
that those who talk of the waning power 
of the press are uninformed of what the 
newspapers really are doing. 

The nature of the public service rendered 
by the press is far-reaching. A considera- 
tion of the accomplishments of a group of 
fifty or more typical Amcrican newspapers 
in scattered sections of the country, such 
as this article purports to be, will show that 
journals have been instrumental in exposing 
‘questionable organizations, quacks, and 
dishonest methods; as well as serviceable in 
constructive endeavors of various kinds. 
For the purposes of this article, the achieve- 
ments of the newspapers chosen will be 
grouped under two general headings, which 
will be only broad classifications of the 
nature of the services of the press. These 
two classifications will be: (1) civic or com- 
munity services, and (2) educational ser- 
vices. There must of necessity be some 
overlapping, because some papers have 
attained achievements which are both in 
the nature of a community help and an 
educational service.' 


'The first book to deal with the positive accomplishments 
of the press recently was written by Norman J. Radder, 
associate profe ssor of journalism, Indiana University, under 
the title, ‘‘ Newspapers in Community Service” (McGraw, 
Hill). With such chapter headings as “Stimulating Civic 
Pride,” “‘Developing Parks and Playgrounds,” ‘‘ Fostering 
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The Chicago Daily News took the initia- 
tive in an agitation resulting in the estab- 
lishment of Postal Savings Banks through- 
out the United States. It also led a fight 
for an improved system of drainage for 
Chicago, which was designed to achieve 
direct water passage from that city to the 
Gulf of Mexico. This paper maintains 
a $250,000 hospital for the care of sick 
babies. It also maintains lectures for the 
benefit of uneducated people of Chicago, 
and operates a series of efficient bureaus to 
inform and guide people with reference to 
travel, education, taxes, soldiers’ bonus, and 
other matters. 

The New York World won a Pulitzer prize 
for leading a nation-wide fight upon the 
Ku Klux Klan as a dangerous attempt to 
set up a super-government in the United 
States. This was the newspaper which 
exposed the gigantic German spy and propa- 
ganda system in this country just prior to 
the entrance of the American people into 
the world war. More humane treatment 
for convicts in Florida followed an expose 
of penal conditions in that State by the 
World. It, along with a St. Louis paper, 
spiked fake diploma mills which were issuing 
degrees upon a purely commercial basis. 
Want advertisement swindlers were prose- 
cuted by the World; longer court hours 
and shorter vacations were advocated; 
Tammany’s traffic in aqueduct transactions 
was revealed; daylight saving time was 
urged; jail sentences for reckless drivers 
were realized; and a score of other reforms 
were accomplished by the World. 

The New York Herald Tribune made 
startling revelations as to drug addicts in 
this country, exposed quack dentists in 





Education and Entertainment,” ‘‘Housing and Health,” 
and ‘The Editor as Crusader,” the author has achieved a 
volume, which in addition to relating the positive achieve- 
ments of a notable list of newspapers, is an excellent hand- 
book for the editor who would engage in constructive 
journalism, as well as a book of sociological significance. 
The present writer acknowledges an indebtedness to the 
author of the book for his gracious permission to make use 
of some of the material in his work in this article. 
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New York, threw light on graft among 
East Side peddlers, and had a part in the 
driving out of business of a fake electronic 
health institution. In the interest of health, 
it brought pressure to bear resulting in the 
cleansing of polluted bathing beaches. 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Age - Herald, 
which is active in the better-roads move- 
ment in that State, some years ago began 
a series of awards in the form of gold medals 
to contestants in the city’s playground 
organizations. These awards were de- 
signed to stimulate interest on the part of 
the children in out-of-door exercise and 
recreation. 

The Birmingham News on January 4, 
1920, established an annual award of a 
$500 loving cup to the most useful citizen, 
which reacted favorably on the entire com- 
munity. At the time each year for nomina- 
tions for the recipient of the cup, much 
interest is manifested, clearly demonstrat- 
ing that the News cup is an incentive to 
better citizenship in Birmingham. 

The Centralia (Ill.) Sentinel likewise 
contributed to a better morale among the 
citizens of the community by a similar 
award. 

The News was instrumental in or 
about the city commission plan of govern- 
ment for Birmingham. Prior to the es- 
tablishment of this form of municipal con- 
trol, a staff member of the News was sent 
to cities in which the city commission plan 
was in operation to obtain first-hand in- 
formation for articles in which Birmingham 
people read of the scheme. 

The Baraboo (Wis.) News was instru- 
mental in establishing a State Park around 
‘Man Mound,” and also in creating the 
Devil’s Lake State Park. 

George B. Dealey, president of the 
Dallas (Texas) Morning News, is responsi- 
ble largely for the city manager plan in 
Dallas, as well as for many other municipal 
improvements. This newspaper advocated 
in conjunction with the Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical Arts College, diversified 
farming for Texas, and in 1925 offered 
prizes totaling $3,900. 

The Dayton (Ohio) Daily News brought 
about better municipal control in that city. 
The Democrat Leader of Fayette, Mo., was 
the first weekly newspaper to establish a 
radio broadcasting station. The Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press fought traffic evils, in- 
spected automobile brakes and gears, and 
awarded certificates to those passing certain 
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tests. This paper also presented a definite 
plan for playground sports. 

The Evanston (Ill.) News-Index was 
instrumental in “cleaning up” the town. 
Sending out one of its staff men as an 
“alley sleuth,” this paper pushed through 
investigations into the sanitation and 
health of the community, published photo- 
graphs of dirty streets, back-yards, etc., 
and saw the city take action toward better- 
ing general conditions. 

In 1878, The New York Evening Post 
launched the first “‘fresh-air’” fund in 
American journalism. This fund was later 
taken over by the New York Tribune, and 
has been administered by it since. Through 
what it calls the “Old Couple Fund,” the 
Evening Post cares for from twenty-five 
to thirty couples annually. 


Chicago Newspapers Campaign for the 
Common Good 


The Chicago Tribune exposed quack 
doctors in Chicago, and in its exposure of 
clairvoyants saw criminal prosecutions re- 
sult. The Tribune began its crusade for a 
sane Fourth of July in 1899, a campaign 
which later was pushed vigorously by Life, 
and taken up by other newspapers. The 
paper has waged a campaign on the selling 
of pistols since 1920, and aims at reducing 
the number of automobile deaths. Follow- 
ing the Iroquois Theatre fire, the Tribune 
urged prosecution of the guilty and or- 
ganized a committee on safety composed 
of leading engineers and architects, which 
resulted in modification of the Chicago 
ordinances, the changes being designed to 
prevent similar disasters. Monthly since 
January, 1920, the Tribune has paid $100 
to the fireman, policeman, or life saver dis- 
tinguished for exceptional acts of bravery. 

The Chicago Journal waged an effective 
campaign of exposure of the loan shark 
trust in that city. It threw the editorial 
searchlight on vice and crime conditions in 
Chicago on several occasions, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing results accomplished. 
This paper rendered a real service to 
parents of school children in bringing about 
a reduction on the price of school-books. 

The crusade of the Lake County Times, 
Hammond, Ind., resulted in March, 1923, 
in the conviction of fifty-five men in the 
United States District Court at Indianapolis, 
on charges of conspiracy to violate the 
liquor laws. The defendants included a 
mayor, a city judge, a prosecutor, a sheriff, 
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a former sheriff, attorneys and politicians. 
The Lake County Times was publicly com- 
mended for its efforts in this case by the 
United States District Attorney. 


Raising the Standards of Rural Life 


When, in 1921, the Minneapolis Tribune 
began its campaign for diversified farming, 
it hired experts who could not only write 
well on the subject, but who were convinc- 
ing speakers. It was a prime mover in the 
initiation of the Coulter bill in Congress, out 
of which grew the Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration, a joint government and private 
enterprise bringing some thirty million 
dollars to the aid of farmers and bankers in 
the wheat-growing areas of the Northwest. 
The Tribune began an agitation for good 
roads more than twenty years ago, and for 
years offered a series of prizes for well- 
constructed highways. The paper now has a 
$75,000,000 good-roads program under way. 

Appreciating the need of books by those 
who were not situated sufficiently close to 
libraries to be able to avail themselves of 
the library service, the Laurel (Nebr.) Advo- 
cate supplied a traveling library until a 
public library was established. 

Five years ago, when agricultural output 
in New Hampshire was reported to be 
waning, the Manchester Union and Leader 
embarked upon its campaign to promote 
coéperative farming methods. These ar- 
ticles had a good effect upon the situation 
in New Hampshire, as evidenced by the 
fact that it was in the office of the Union 
and Leader that a group of men met and 
took steps resulting in the organization of 
the New Hampshire Coéperative Marketing 
Association. The association is now func- 
tioning and doing an annual business of 
a million dollars or more. 

The Puente Valley (Calif.) Journal, in an 
effort to protect farmers from the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, advocated the raising 
of poultry and eventually a large number of 
farmers took up the industry. 


Civic Betterment Promoted in Ohio Towns 


Credit is generally given to the late 
President Warren G. Harding’s paper, the 
Marion (Ohio) Star for beautifying Marion. 
This paper offered a series of prizes, some 
of which were for the most artistic properties, 
for the best kept lots, for the best assort- 
ment of flowers, for the best lawns, and for 
the best vegetable garden. In these con- 
tests, a property classification was made so 
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as to make the prizes applicable to citizens 
of differing financial means, thereby assur- 
ing beautifying of the homes of the poor 
as well as of the rich. 

The Middletown (Ohio) Journal stands 
out as one of the best examples of what a 
newspaper may do in civic planning. Frank 
B. Pauly, when editor-manager of this 
paper, suggested a common fund of a 
million dollars and a single building for the 
leading charities of the community, includ- 
ing hospital, library, relief organizations, 
and so on. The plan met with instant 
success and approval. This paper advocated 
the Middletown Civic Association as a 
successor to the Chamber of Commerce, 
showing how the former would serve better 
the interests of the community. The 
association was organized, and now has 
seventeen divisions, with many sub-divi- 
sions. It is a vital force in the progress of 
the community. 


Improving Social Conditions 


The Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal organized 
an amateur athletic association in 1909, 
devoting more than a page of news a week to 
popularizing ‘‘back-lot” games. This paper 
gave a six-acre camp to Boy Scouts in 1923, 
which the Scouts named “‘Camp Journal” 
in honor of the donor. 

As a feature in its campaign to reduce the 
number of traffic fatalities, the Journal 
prints at the beginning of each story giving 
data about recent accidents, the list of those 
killed since a certain date. Through the 
Journal’s Tour Club more than 200,000 
inquiries for road information are handled 
annually. The club has a membership of 
over 30,000. The Journal awards annually 
a cup to the State Highway Division hav- 
ing made the greatest progress in road- 
construction during the year. Through 
radio station, WHAD, of the Journal and 
Marquette University, with studios in the 
newspaper plant and at the University, 
entertainment and information are broad- 
cast. The paper’s building has an audito- 
rium which is used for public meetings, and 
through its branch of the Milwaukee Public 
Library books may be drawn. 

The Livonia (N. Y.) Gazette originated a 
“Safe Drivers’ Club,” and provided mem- 
bers of the club with emblems for their cars. 
Members, all of whom displayed the fact 
through the emblems on their cars, were 
required to make certain pledges indicating 
their intention to be cautious drivers. 
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The Oakland (Calif.) Tribune initiated a 
movement for a new county hospital, 
gathered impetus for the project in the face 
of apathy, until the city voted $1,800,000 
bonds for the institution. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Press spreads joy 
among children each Christmas by collect- 
ing toys for the youngsters whose parents 
cannot afford to buy toys for them. 

When conditions were so bad that chil- 
dren were said to be drinking bootleg 
whisky, E. K. Whiting, president and man- 
ager of the Owatonna Journal-Chronicle, 
began a single-handed crusade to clean up 
the bootlegging business in Steele County, 
Minnesota. He soon had the better ele- 
ment of the community behind him in his 
fight and with vigorous editorials and well- 
constructed news stories so guided and 
aroused public opinion that county and city 
officials were forced to act in the matter. 

The Pasadena (Calif.) Evening Post at 
Christmas time appeals to the people to 
donate a ‘pair of stockings for some poor 
child and to fill one of the stockings ‘as 
Santa Claus would fill it.” The appeal 
usually brings the paper from 800 to 1,000 
pairs. The suggestion that the paper 
conduct such an appeal came from one of 
its own printers. In 1926, the paper con- 
ducted a cake-baking contest, with rich 
prizes as incentives. 

J. H. Zerbey of the Pottsville (Pa.) 
Republican was instrumental in exposing 
fraud in the taxation of anthracite properties 
and achieved honest assessments. 

The Quakertown (Pa.) Free Press ren- 
dered service to its community through 
a series of editorials (an adaptation of 
‘Esop’s fables) showing the need of sewers. 

The Pittsburgh Press did a service to 
newsboys of the city in obtaining $40,000 
for a newsboys’ home. 

The Ravenna (Ohio) Republican aided 
in the preservation of the beauty of the 
community by interfering with the cutting 
down of trees in public places. 

The Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune forced a dis- 
honest police chief into court, where he 
was found guilty of dereliction of duty, and 
was deprived of his office. In addition to 
saving the city from a vicious, corrupt ad- 
ministration, it had a part in the sending to 
the penitentiary of a group of ballot-box 
thieves. 

The Yakima (Wash.) Herald waged a cam- 
paign to make the serving of pasteurized 
milk in cities compulsory. 





Sending two of its staff men to live in 
tenement houses in order that they might 
get first-hand experience as a basis for their 
articles on the subject, the New York 
Evening World conducted a searching in- 
vestigation into housing conditions in the 
city. 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press, realizing that 
the public which built the municipal audi- 
torium had no way of using it, inaugurated 
a subscription for funds with which to buy 
a pipe organ for the hall. The organ has 
since been bought and the public enjoys 
recitals there regularly. 

In 1925, the Pioneer Press and Dispatch 
urged a municipal aviation field, which 
since has been established and is ready for 
use. The development of the Mississippi 
River as a navigable and useful stream in 
commerce also may be credited largely to 
the activities of these papers, which also 
led the fight which resulted in a vote for 
a constitutional amendment advocating 
a program of reforestation in Minnesota. 

When in December, 1923, the people of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were having difficulty 
in getting coal, the Standard came to their 
rescue and rendered valuable service. 

The Tacoma (Wash.) Times, using the 
slogan, “Life is Cheap in Tacoma,” showed 
that there had been thirteen murders in 
eighteen months, and only one conviction 
for first degree murder and only two life 
sentences imposed within the same period. 

The Terre Haute (Ind.) Post exposed 
padding of census figures for political rea- 
sons, and showed that, especially in the 
“Red Light” districts, even dogs, cats and 
tombstones had been casting ballots. 

The Anderson (Ind.) Herald took a strong 
stand against carnivals, and has been suc- 
cessful in keeping them out of the city and 
county in so far as a prohibitive license tax 
is effective. 


Leading the Fight on the Boll Weevil 


When in 1923 the cotton production in 
Dougherty County, Georgia, fell from 
20,000 to 5000 bales on account of the boll 
weevil infection, the Albany Herald took 
steps to save the 1924 crop. In the face of 
skepticism and ignorance, the Herald set 
out to make the farmers use calcium arse- 
nate the next season, since that had been 
found to be efficacious in eliminating the 
weevil. “Southwest Georgia Must Lick 
the Boll Weevil” was an eight column 
streamer which appeared on the front page 
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of the paper above the mast head frequently 
during the campaign. The paper was aided 
by the local chamber of commerce and other 
organizations, and the fact that 87 per cent. 
of the farmers in the country used calcium 
arsenate the next season bespoke the suc- 
cess of the campaign. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, under 
the editorship of Clark Howell, was the 
originator of the Dixie Highway, and was 
instrumental in the development of good 
roads between the Ohio River and Atlanta. 
The Atlanta Journal and the New York 
Herald in 1909 were pioneers in the good- 
roads movement. These two papers laid 


out the National Highway between New 
York and Jacksonville, Fla., that year, and 
instituted a good-roads program which 
was taken up by States along the route, 
resulting in bond issues of $20,000,000 for 
road improvements by those States. 


What Detroiters Owe to Their Newspapers 

The Detroit (Mich.) News played a big 
part in the transformation in 1897 of “Hog 
Island” into what is to-day Belle Isle Park, 
thwarting at the time a movement to con- 
vert the island into a railway yard. The 
editor, M. J. Dee, was a member of the com- 
mission which developed the park. 

The News has rendered valuable service 
to its clients through its housing service, 
by means of which it conducted expert in- 
vestigations into housing conditions, costs 
of various kinds of architecture, etc. This 
paper endeavored to show its readers the 
value of fish as a food and thus stimulated 
fish consumption in Detroit. It also aided 
in traffic reform legislation. The News 
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pointed its crusading finger at the ineffi- 
ciency of the Patent Office and the postal 
service, and in 1922 showed that race- 
track gambling cost the people of Detroit 
$15,000,000 a year. 


Kansas City and Colonel Nelson 


The Kansas City auditorium is the result 
of efforts begun by the Kansas City Star in 
1893. The campaign lasted for five years, 
and after the auditorium was built, only to 
be destroyed by fire, this paper helped with 
the construction of a second one. Always 
interested in agricultural improvement, 
Colonel Nelson, the Star’s proprietor, in 
1912 bought an 1800-acre farm, which he 
named Sni-a-Bar Farms, and on which he 
put into practice ideas which he was ad- 
vocating in his paper. This Star was 
instrumental in the beautifying of the parks 
of Kansas City. It has also been interested 
in good roads and good city streets. Colonel 
Nelson brought on much opposition through 
his fight for lower gas rates. The Star 
has conducted many campaigns against 
schemes to defraud the people of Kansas 
City, has fought fraudulent home coépera- 
tive companies, lotteries, policy games, 
loan sharks, free grabbers, “snitch” lawyers, 
and quack doctors. Pointing to the ease 
with which weak frame-houses were de- 
stroyed in the Omaha tornado, Colonel 
Nelson constantly advocated sturdy homes 
put together with heavy joists. The adop- 
tion of the commission form of government 
in Kansas City, Kansas, and the city man- 
ager plan in Kansas City, Missouri, was an 
outcome of a long campaign by Nelson and 
the Star. 


{In an early issue Mr. Drewry will describe certain educational activities of the press.} 
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SAVING LIVES 


SAVES MONEY 


BY DAVID WARREN RYDER 


F WE read of a battle in which the 

casualties were twenty-five thousand 
killed and a half million wounded, we 
would hardly characterize it as anything 
but a terrific and bloody one. That was 
the battle of 1924 in a war that is perpetual 
—the warfare of American industry. For 
the later years the figures are not all in yet; 
but the casualties of the battle of 1924, 
according to the National Safety Council, 
were 23,000 workmen killed, 500,000 maimed 
or disabled for life, and a loss of a billion 
dollars. The battles of peace are not less 
deadly than those of war, it would seem; 
we are actually killing and maiming, daily, 
in our industries twice as many men as fell 
in the American Army on an average day of 
hostilities during the World War. 


Preventable Accidents 


There is a difference, of course. The 


object of war is to kill and maim, while in 
industry these things are incidental. In 


war, casualties are unavoidable. In in- 
dustry they are not unavoidable; safety 
engineers sdy that 75 per cent. of them can 
be prevented. Safety engineers tell us 
that had proper accident-prevention work 
been done, 17,000 of the 23,000 workers 
killed in industry in 1924 might still be 
living; 375,000 of the half-million injured 
might have gone unharmed, and $750,000,- 
ooo of the billion-dollar loss through 
industrial accidents might have been saved 
and put to productive purposes. 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


Accident - prevention work is no new 
thing. In some form or other it has been 
carried on for more than half a century. 
[t began with employers’ liability laws in 
Germany in the early seventies. of the last 
century. From Germany it spread to 
England, then to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and, finally, to America, where, in 
1902 in Maryland, the first workmen’s 
compensation law was adopted. Other 
States soon followed Maryland’s example, 














A DEATH TRAP 


(Some of the waste material visible in this building under 
construction might well be used to guard the open eleva- 
tor shaft and prevent accidents) 


and now nearly all of them have laws of 
this character. Under these laws the 
burden of industrial injuries was removed 
from the victims and placed on the industry 
causing them. Commissions were created 
and committees set up, so that the injured 
individual was relieved of the necessity of 
going to court to obtain damages and 
having the case drag on for years to get in 
the end only a mere pittance ofttimes. 
Workmen’s compensation laws were un- 
questionably a step in the right direction 
and a necessary prelude to what was to 
follow. 


The Need of Education 


Such laws did not, however, stop acci- 
dents. They scientifically and systemati- 
cally cared for the sufferers and placed the 
cost and burden of this more equitably, 
but they did not cure the disease. ‘They 
treated symptoms, but did not remove 
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to safety, these men have 
directed attention to some 
significant facts. Taking the 
matter of compensation in- 
surance, alone, they point out 
that the fewer accidents an 
employer has, the less will be 
his compensation insurance 
costs. The manual rates for 
this form of insurance are 
made up by actuaries repre- 
senting all the insurance com- 
panies so that the companies 
will receive what is considered 
an adequate premium based 
on the combined “total ex- 








FOUR WORKMEN LOST THEIR LIVES IN THIS CAVE-IN, WHICH 
PROPER SHORING MIGHT HAVE PREVENTED 


causes. Consequently, the leaders in acci- 
dent-prevention work found it necessary to 
go farther; and turned from laws to edu- 
cation. They did not deride the laws; but 
they had discovered that merely passing a 
law forbidding a worker to do some hazard- 
ous thing would not necessarily prevent 
him doing it. The law was all right, but 


he must also be made to understand why, 
for his own good, he must obey it. 


Safety Engineers—Money Savers 


The leaders in accident-prevention work 
are the safety engineers. Most of the men 
engaged in this character of endeavor have 
graduated as mechanical engineers and 
then taken up safety work as a specialty. 
They contend that safety is essentially a 
problem of engineering, and to the solution 
of this problem they are devoting their 
training and experience. 

Although the profession is a new one, 
safety engineers are now to be found in 
every large city. They are doing an im- 
portant and long-neglected work. Naturally 
enough, they are not receiving a full 
measure of support because their work is so 
new that it is not yet fully understood nor its 
necessity appreciated. Already, however, 
they have accomplished noteworthy results. 
Many of them took up safety work because 
of its humanitarian appeal. They are, 
however, far from being sentimentalists. 
They are intensely practical men. There- 
fore, while they do not by any means 
minimize the humanitarian aspects of their 
effort, they stress its practical importance 
as a money-saving proposition. 

In their endeavor to educate the public 


perience” of all the employers 
in a given industry. In addi- 
tion to this, every employer 
is given what is called an “experience 
rating,” which is based on the number of 
his accidents and what he does to safeguard 
machinery and encourage safety in general. 
If he does effective safety work, on that 
account alone he is often able to effect as 
much as a 25 per cent. reduction in his 
compensation insurance costs. Prevention 
of accidents is thus rewarded. 








AN IMPROVISED BRICKLAYERS’ SCAFFOLD 


(Made of barrels, flue-pipe, planks, and two flimsy 
‘‘horses.”? Obviously a widow and orphan maker) 




















SAVING LIVES SAVES MONEY 























THERE WERE TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND 
KNOWN LADDER ACCIDENTS LAST YEAR 
(Of flimsy construction, patched, a rung missing, anchored 


neither at top nor bottom, this ladder shows one reason 
why accidents are so numerous) 


Safety Organizations Reduce Costs 


In the case of a construction contractor, 


rates. are reduced because of good, and 
increased by bad, “accident experience.” 
The. average annual rate of compensation 
insurance for construction contractors is 
fixed at approximately 4 per cent. Thus, 
one who has a payroll of $200,000 a year 
pays a compensation insurance premium of 
$8000. If he maintains a safety organi- 
zation he is automatically granted a 20 per 
cent. reduction of this, so that his final cost 
is reduced to $6400. If, on the other hand, 
he does no safety work and has a bad 
“accident experience,” his manual rate 
will go up as high as 6 or 7 per cent. and 
the cost of his compensation insurance will 
be from 20 per cent. to 50 per cent. greater 
than that of the contractor who does safety 
work. 

Recently a prominent California safety 
engineer gave out figures disclosing that if, 
during the year 1925, the industries of that 
State had spent not to exceed $150,000 in 
safety work, they would have saved 
$6,000,000 in compensation insurance pre- 
miums; to say nothing of the inestimable 
saving accruing from the prevention of 
excessive labor turnover and from the 
preservation of employee morale. The cost 


A POOR SUBSTITUTE FOR AN EFFICIENT AND 
SAFE RUNWAY 
(Broken legs, injured spine, or other serious injury to 


workmen often results from such carelessness as this in 
the building trades) 


of accidents in impaired employee morale 
and excessive labor turnover is colossal. 


Simplicity of Safety Measure 


There is nothing complicated or intricate 
about accident-prevention work, nor any 
difficulty in it beyond educating employers 
and the public to understand its possi- 
bilities and necessity, safety engineers 
declare. The man whose figures I have 
quoted has made the record of putting up 
two twenty-five-story buildings without a 
single fatality or even a serious accident; 
yet he asserts that what he has done, any 
man with a sound knowledge of engineering 
and a decent understanding of human 
relations can duplicate. The main trouble 
is that the public and even the industrialists 
think that because accidents have always 
happened in industry, they always will 
happen; that nothing can prevent them. 
Illustrating this is the persisting belief in 
the accuracy of the old adage of “‘a life toa 
story” in big building construction; the 
erection of a skyscraper has always been 
expected to entail from six to a dozen 
deaths. Yet by beginning his safety work 
when the first pick fell in the process of 
excavating, and continuing it until the 
building was ready for occupancy, this man 
has achieved the record already mentioned. 
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an unguarded floor opening in a building 
under construction permitted a workman 
to plunge four stories to instant death. A 
dollar’s worth of lumber and two dozen 
nails would have prevented something 
which cost a man his life and his employer 
some $10,000 in compensation insurance. 
Examples of this nature can be multiplied 
by the thousand—unguarded elevator shafts 
and runways, improperly built scaffolds, 
poorly braced excavations, unprotected 
belts and gears, explosives carelessly stored, 
insecure ladders. These things, so easily 
avoided, besides causing suffering and death, 
increase the burden of cost that industry, 
first, and the public, finally, must pay. 


Real Dividends from Safety Work 


. There are, however, bright spots appear- 
ing on the horizon. A few years ago only 
an employer here and there was doing 
safety work, and that usually half-heartedly; 
A MAN-KILLER IN A FACTORY and a safety engineer on the job was some- 
(After a young workman was instantly killed, the ma- thing unheard of. ‘To-day, something like 
selina 4o per cent. of the larger manufacturing 
The simpleness of most safety measures _ plants and 25 per cent. of the larger general 
has been assigned by safety engineers as one employers are doing some kind of safety 
reason why safety is not more generally work, and there is a safety engineer on most 
practiced. For example, twelve feet of of the large construction jobs. And of 
2 x 6 planking would have provided the greater importance even than this is the 
proper safe-guarding of a gear which killed fact that industrialists and the public 
a workman. It cost the employer (who generally are beginning to realize that 
happened to be carrying his own com- safety work, besides saving thousands of 
pensation insurance) $6,000 because he _ lives and preventing hundreds of thousands 
failed to purchase and nail up three or four of serious injuries, is paying big dividends 
dollars’ worth of planking. In another case in dollars and cents. 

















ACCIDENTAL DEATHS IN THE UNITED STATES 


A LADDER slips, a cable snaps, or a workman takes a misstep—and society pays an additional 
price in human lives for building progress. Data from less than half of the States (though 
including most of the populous ones) record 84,175 accidents in the construction industry alone in 
1924. In five States—California, Illinois, New Jersey, New York, and Massachusetts—there 
were 50,000 such accidents, resulting in 516 deaths and permanent injury to nearly 3,000 workmen. 

From all causes and in all trades, the Bureau of Labor Statistics finds that each year there 
are more than 10,000 fatal industrial accidents, and non-fatal injuries exceeding 1,600,000. Out 
of 695,000 analyzed accidents in 1924, 143,000 were persons hurt by machinery and 240,000 in 
handling tools, 41,000 were burned, 111,000 were hit by falling objects, 80,060 fell, and 80,000 


were injured by or in vehicles. 


Steam railways killed 6,617 in 1924 and injured 148,000. In the iron and steel industry 


1925, 207 persons lost their lives and 1,091 were permanently disabled. In coal mines, 2,230 men 


were killed that year; and in metal mines, 418. 7 ; coals 

The most rapidly increasing cause of death in the United States is the automobile, which killed 
6,485 persons in 1915 and 21,627 in 1925, according to statistics compiled by the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety. One thousand persons were killed on the streets of New 


York City last year and more than 600 in Chicago. 
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A HUNDRED RURAL SCHOOLS IN CATTARAUGUS COUNTY, NEW YORK, NOW PROVIDE HOT 
LUNCHES FOR PUPILS; BUT IN 1924 LESS THAN A DOZEN DID SO 


CATTARAUGUS COUNTY AND 
OUR RURAL HEALTH 


BY JOHN A. KINGSBURY 
(Secretary, Milbank Memorial Fund) 


HAT the welfare of the rural popula- 

tion of the country is of vital impor- 
tance to all of the people, is beginning to be 
generally recognized. Admittedly, the urg- 
ing motive behind the movement away 
from the farms in recent years is the desire 
on the part of farm folk for greater physical 
comfort and enjoyment in return for the 
expenditure in mental and physical energy 
which life involves. 

There has long heen abroad the impres< 
sion that people living in rural districts are 
more healthy than their urban and city 
neighbors. Since health is the seat of all 
physical comfort and enjoyment, it has 
vilen been contended that upon the farmer 
and his family has fallen the happier lot. 

Recent studies in the field of public 
health have indicated that these popular 
“impressions” are about as trustworthy as 
the pre-Columbian impression that the 
eaith is as flat as a pancake. 

A study of the mortality statistics for 
New York State reveals that during the 
past quarter of a century the general death 
rate has been declining more rapidly in the 
urban than in the rural districts. In 1go0o, 


the general death rate in the urban and 
metropolitan sections of the State (that is 
in all towns with populations of 10,000 or 
more, including New York City) was 
higher than in the rural communities of less 
than 10,000 population. Now it is lower. 
While the combined urban and metropolitan 
rate was decreasing from 19.5 deaths per 
1000 population in 1900 to 12.4 deaths per 
1000 population in 1923, the rural rate 
was remaining more or less stationary. 
Similarly, while there has been a steady 
decrease in the death rates from pulmonary 
tuberculosis and from typhoid fever through- 
out New York State during the past 
quarter century, the decline in mortality 
from these causes has been more rapid in 
the urban and metropolitan districts than 
in the areas classified as “rural.” At the 
beginning of the century, death rates from 
these causes were less in the rural districts 
than in the more populous centers. Since 
1919 in the case of tuberculosis, and since 
1912 in the case of typhoid fever, the death 
rates have been greater in the rural areas. 
We must recognize that this has been 
due in part to the erection of sanatoria in 
415 
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the rural districts, where sufferers have gone 
from the cities and died while under treat- 
ment. To what extent this factor has en- 
tered to vitiate the comparison is now the 
subject of a special inquiry being made by 
the National Tuberculosis Association with 
the codperation of the New York State 
Department of Health. Other factors have 
likely entered in, including the moving of 
the young from the smaller to the larger 
population centers. It will no doubt be 
found, however, that the former Commis- 
sioner of Health of New York State, the 
late Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, was right in 
his suggestion that these declines are per- 
haps largely due to the more intensive 
public health effort which has been put 
forward in the cities. While the more 
populous centers have developed local ma- 
chinery for the protection and promotion 
of the health of their citizens, the less 
populous ones have become what Dr. Allen 
W. Freeman has called the “neglected units 
in sanitation,” a sort of no-man’s-land for 
intensive public health work. 

There are several reasons for this sluggish 
growth of adequate health programs in the 
rural sections of New York State, and no 
doubt they apply also to the hesitancy in 
the development of such effort in other 
States as well. The erroneous idea that 
residence in the country automatically pre- 
cludes all necessity for protective measures 
against disease, is perhaps one. The scat- 
tered population of the rural district and 
the lack of facilities there on which to build 
protective programs, are others. 
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THE BLACK SPOT LOCATES CATTARAUGUS 
COUNTY, IN NEW YORK STATE 


It has been found that rural New York 
State lags behind Ohio, Alabama, North 
Carolina, New Mexico, Maryland, South 
Carolina, Washington, and the rural sec- 
tions of many other States, in the develop- 
ment of local health service, administered 
under whole-time county or district health 
officers. Ninety-eight per cent. of the rural 
population of New York State is without 
what Dr. L. L. Lumsden, of the United 
States Public Health Service, has described 
as a minimum local staff for effective health 
service—a full-time health officer, at least 
one full-time nurse, at least one sanitary 
officer, and one stenographer. 


A County Health Unit 


Dr. Biggs was deeply concerned about 
this need, and came to the conclusion, 
which even a casual student of the subject 
must reach, that the only manner in which 
to secure the protection of the health of 
the rural and village inhabitants is through 
the establishment of larger health units. A 
bill, framed by Dr. Biggs and permitting 
the establishment of county-wide health 
districts by the local boards of supervisors, 
was passed in New York in 1921. Until 
now, however, but one county in the State 
has taken advantage of the opportunity it 
provides. 

This county is Cattaraugus. In January, 
1923, the local Board of Supervisors 
created a County Board of Health, and 
shortly thereafter a full-time health officer 
was appointed. 

At the same time, Cattaraugus County 
became the scene of a rural health demon- 
stration—one of the three separate pro- 
jects in intensive community health ad- 
ministration in New York State, financed 
in part by the Milbank Memorial Fund. 
The Milbank Memorial Fund is the out- 
growth of the social vision of its founder, 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson. After years 
of personal contributions to causes, not only 
in New York but elsewhere in America and 
in foreign lands, Mrs. Anderson, in 1905, 
established The Memorial Fund Associa- 
tion (known since her death, in 1921, as 
the Milbank Memorial Fund), “to improve 
the physical, mental and moral condition 
of humanity and generally to advance 
charitable and benevolent objects.” Ed- 


ward W. Sheldon, president of the United 


States Trust Company, heads the founda- 
tion; and Albert G. Milbank is its treasurer. 
Elihu Root, John G. Milburn, Thomas 
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Cochran, George L. Nichols 
and Dr. Charles M. Cauldwell 
are other members of its 
directorate. 

The Fund has set aside ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 td be 
used over a period of years in 
supplementing the resources of 
public and private health agen- 
cies in these three demonstra- 
tion localities and thus in help- 
ing them to develop locally the 
most effective ways and means 
of advancing disease preven- 
tion and health conservation. 
A second demonstration is be- 
ing conducted in the urban 
community of Syracuse and 














a third in the metropolitan 
Bellevue-Yorkville district of 
the City of New York. 

Cattaraugus County is 
located in the southwestern part of New 
York State, adjoining Pennsylvania. Al- 
though it contains two cities (Salamanca 
and Olean), and approximately 74,000 per- 
sons live within its boundaries, the county’s 
chief industry is dairying. 


Laboratory Service 


Under the leadership of Dr. Stephen A. 
Douglass, the County Health Officer, the 
various activities of the Cattaraugus County 
Board of Health are administered through 
several distinct bureaus. These are as 
follows: The bureau of general administra- 
tion; the bureau of records and vital statis- 
tics; the bureau of public health nursing; 
the bureau of tuberculosis; the bureau of 
laboratories and communicable diseases; 
the bureau of maternity, infancy and child 
hygiene; the bureau of health education; 
and the bureaus of nutrition, venereal 
disease and sanitary inspection. A psy- 
chiatric worker and two social case workers 
are also employed in the county, the 
former on the staff of the County Board of 
Health, and the latter on that of the 
Cattaraugus County Tuberculosis and Pub- 
lic Health Association. 

A county laboratory, established early 
in 1923, makes all of the routine public 
health examinations, except the examina- 
tion of water and pathological tissues 
(which are made by the State Department 
of Health) and, except for limited labora- 
tory services provided by the hospitals and 
in physicians’ offices, furnishes the only 


FIFTEEN COUNTY NURSES VISIT THE SICK WHERE NECES- 
SARY AND ARE OCCUPIED WITH MANY OTHER PHASES OF 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM 


facilities for laboratory examination in the 
county. It also provides clinical laboratory 
service for the physicians of the district 
and serves as a distributing station for 
sera and vaccines prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

The School Health Service is adminis- 
tered by Dr. C. A. Greenleaf, who as 
medical director is assisted by a supervising 
school nurse, a clerk and the local medical 
examiners, under the general supervision of 
the educational authorities. The service 
is conducted in close codperation with the 
work of the County Board of Health. 

In 1925, organic heart disease killed 
nearly five times as many people in Catta- 
raugus County as did tuberculosis, more 
than twice as many as cancer, more than 
three times as many as pneumonia. Though 
heart disease is popularly attributed as the 
leading cause of death, it might more 
correctly be described as a leading atten- 
dant of death due to a much more remote 
cause. But these remote causes can be 
warded off. And here, too, as in infant 
mortality and tuberculosis, we are told 
that death from diseases of the heart can 
be postponed. It is to ward off the remote 
sources of diseases of the heart and other 
ailments that in our school health work in 
Cattaraugus County we are placing so 
much emphasis upon the importance of 
cleaner mouths; fewer diseased tonsils; 
fewer neglected, decayed teeth; earlier 
recognition and treatment of sore throats; 
and kindred conditions. 
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It is too soon to attempt to judge from the 
death rate for Cattaraugus County what the 
results of the activities carried on under the 
demonstration have been so far, but atten- 
tion is invited, for purposes of orientation, 
to the accompanying chart, in which is 
shown the death rate from all causes in the 
county and in the original registration 
States during the past twenty-six years. 


The Changing Death Rate 


The course of the death rate in Catta- 
raugus County is typical of what has hap- 
pened in rural sections of the eastern part of 
the United States in that it does not indi- 
cate a marked downward trend; in fact, up 
to 1923, the general trend of the death rate 
in Cattaraugus was quite definitely up- 
ward, which is in marked contrast to that 
for the section of the country included in 
the original registration states. The Cat- 
taraugus County death rate for 1924 and 
1925 at least suggests an encouraging devia- 
tion from its course in previous years; 
whether or not such a variation in the gross 
mortality rate presages a change in its 
trend will be watched with interest, and 
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subjected to more critical statistical analy- 
sis later. 

It is possible at this time, however, to 
point to several evidences of increased inter- 
est and participation in the venture on the 
part of local voluntary and official bodies. 
Perhaps the outstanding instance is the 
assumption by the Cattaraugus County 
Board of Supervisors since November 1, 
1925, of all of the expense of maintaining 
the public health nursing service in the 
county. This action on the part of the 
Board, bringing the total yearly appropria- 
tion for county public health work to $56,- 
o60!, and coming after two years of obser- 
vation of the demonstration, indicated a 
definite approval of this portion of the work. 

The local voluntary agencies have shown 
a like interest in the health effort. The 
active campaign, especially during the years 
1923 and 1924, of the Cattaraugus County 
Farm Bureau for the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis in the district; the enlargement 
of the capacity of the ce nty tuberculosis 





1 Under the provision of Chapter 278, laws of the State 
of New York for 1924, one-half of the amount appropriated 
by counties for health work is returned from State funds, 
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hospital; the participation of 
the local Home Bureau in the 
nutrition program; the consent 
of the authorities of the Alle- 
gany State Park to the transfer 
of the health camp for selected 
children to the Park and the 
erection of permanent build- 
ings; the effective codperation 
of the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross; the Port- 
ville and the Gowanda nursing 
committees, established to aid 
the public health nurses by the 
preparation of supplies and in 
other ways; and the work of 
the Olean Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association—all offer evidence 
of community interest and 














coéperation in the project. 
The commendation and co- 


IN THE CATTARAUGUS COUNTY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


. ° (Located at Olean, N.Y , with complete standard equipment, and carrying 
operation of the County Medi- on the routine services of laboratory diagnosis in addition to the provision 


cal Society and of the County 

Ministerial Association have 

also been signified by resolutions adopted by 
each of these bodies. 


A Rural Health Demonstration 


The health demonstration in Cattaraugus 
County was set up by the community itself 
with financial aid from the Milbank Fund, 
for the purpose of determining what is the 

















FIGHTING TUBERCULOSIS IN A RURAL 
COUNTY HOSPITAL 


(The county tuberculosis sanatorium at Rocky Crest, 

N. Y., has a bed capacity for the treatment of fifty 

patients, and $10,000 has recently been appropriated for 
the construction of an addition) 


of immunizing sera and vacciazes) 


most effective machinery for the protection 
of the health of rural populations, and in due 
course, of finding out what such machinery 
costs and whether or not a rural community 
is willing to pay for it. 

Here, health services which have con- 
tributed to great reductions in morbidity 
and mortality rates in cities, are being 
applied concertedly in a typically rural 
county with its own public health depart- 
ment, the first in New York State. A group 
of the world’s leading health engineers, 
under the leadership of Dr. William H. 
Welch, of Johns Hopkins University, has 
been helping to design and develop a mod- 
ern rural health machine in Cattaraugus, 
and at the same time to teach the local 
citizens of the place how to operate it. 

The year 1926 was the fourth of Catta- 
raugus’ rural health demonstration. This 
page from its Health Officer’s year book 
serves to illustrate the scope and nature of 
the services which are being developed in 
this rural county: 

During 1926 there were notable increases in the 
amount of service rendered through the several 
branches of the County Health Department. Dur- 
ing the first ten months of the year the generalized 
nursing staff furnished service equivalent to from 
eighteen to twenty minutes for each person in the 
county. By the end of December, 4054 children 
had been immunized against diphtheria. Special 
efforts were made to include children of pre-school 
age. Efforts in the prevention and control of 
tuberculosis were concentrated on bringing ‘‘con- 
tacts” and ‘“‘suspects” to the clinics for examination. 
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The season at the Health Camp was extended 
to ten weeks. The eyes of 231 children in village 
and rural schools were examined, and 122 of them 
were either fitted with glasses or placed under 
treatment. Education in general health habits 
and in nutrition was continued. In the Little 
Valley school a particularly successful correlation 
of efforts was worked out in the ‘‘Gold Star Proj- 
ect.” A course on the care of babies and small 
children was offered in the fall of 1926, for students 
in the seventh and eighth grades and the high 
schools. By June, 1926, the number of rural 
schools which served a hot lunch had risen to 
99, over a third of the total. Less than a dozen 
served hot lunches at the beginning of the demon- 
stration. 

An intensive educational program in social 
hygiene was carried out in February, when in two 
weeks addresses were given to 4815 men and boys, 
and to 2129 women and girls over fifteen. In 
November a second series of meetings was held 
for women and girls. A venereal disease clinic was 
opened in Salamanca in March. To check the 
rising casualty list due to automobile accidents, 
large white crosses, marked conspicuously in black, 
were set up early in the summer, on the exact 
spots where fatalities had occurred since the begin- 
ning of 1924. 

A full report was prepared on the survey of food 
habits which was begun in 1924, and also a review 
of the work in nutrition through the experimental 
period. Another report was prepared on work 
done for crippled children in the county to July 1, 
1926. An educational program was provided for 
the field nurses; and four graduate nurses from 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University spent 
three months in field-work under the direction of 
the Director of Health Education for Nurses. Two 
of the student nurses remained as members of the 
County Health Department staff. 


Qualified Health Officers in Demand 


Some of us can remember when it was not 
uncommon for a school principal or a school 
superintendent to piece out his income by 
devoting part of his time to real estate or to 
law or to farming. This was notably true 
in the part of the West from which I came. 
We can remember the same demand for 
full-time school superintendents. We can 
remember the demand that they should be 
removed from politics. We can recall the 
later stage when we were told that we should 
find a qualified superintendent anywhere 
in the country and bring him to our city to 
rehabilitate our schools; and we can remem- 
ber the outcry against this revolutionary 
procedure. 

But the growing appreciation for educa- 
tion on the part of the public created a 
demand for qualified, full-time city super- 
intendents of schools. Twenty-five years 
ago they did not exist, but as the demand 
grew, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
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sity, grew from an institution of a few 
hundred students to its present enrollment 
of several thousand, and now colleges for 
teachers or schools of education are a part 
of many of our leading universities, and we 
have developed a highly qualified profession 
of school superintendents and principals as 
well as teachers. To-day we would not 
think of going back to the old system. It 
ought to be as uncommon and as incon- 
ceivable for a health officer to obtain or hold 
his position on the basis of any other con- 
sideration than adequate preparation, or to 
work on part time, as it is for a school super- 
intendent. Legal residence ought to play 
no more part in the selection of a health 
officer than of a superintendent of schools. 
The remuneration of a health officer surely 
ought to be commensurate with the remu- 
neration of aschool superintendent, or circuit 
judge, and the tenure of office ought to be 
as secure. The selection of so important an 
official ought to be entirely free from politi- 
cal considerations. 

If it is true that reform directed toward 
the advancement of public health takes 
precedence over all others, the creation of 
rural health administrative units, manned 
by fully trained, full-time health officers, is 
the greatest single need in the advancement 
of public health to-day. Experience has 
proven this, and we are piling up a vast 
amount of cumulative evidence which ulti- 
mately must be convincing to every civilized 
community. In England and Scotland, 
where the part-time system has been on trial 
longer than in any other country, the plan is 
being rapidly replaced by the appointment 
of full-time, fully qualified health officers in 
what is known as the combined areas, i. e., 
a county or part of a county with its towns 
and villages. 

I venture to predict that when the full- 
time, fully qualified health officer is the rule 
instead of the exception throughout the 
nation, there will be no menacing smallpox 
epidemics; there will be no typhoid to 
alarm the country or ruin an industry; 
there will be no diphtheria, and perhaps no 
scarlet fever to terrify mothers or to torture 
children; tuberculosis will virtually dis- 


-appear; the span of life will be lengthened 


by at least twenty years; our natural 
vitality will be vastly higher; and the sum 
total of human happiness will greatly in- 
crease throughout the land. 
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European War Debts 


HE attitude of Europe in relation to 

the payment of the loans made by the 
United States to the Allies in the war has 
been repeatedly stated and analyzed by 
Mr. Simonds in the pages of this magazine. 
It is perhaps only fair to present the point 
of view held by those Americans who oppose 
the cancellation of the debts. In the 
Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia) for 
February 12, that side of the question is 
ably set forth by Garet Garrett. 

The whole debate, according to Mr. 
Garrett, simmers down to the question put 
by President Wilson in 1920, ‘Shall the 
United States pay German reparations?” 

In his famous cancellation letter to Presi- 
dent Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, then Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, proposed to re- 
duce the reparation claims of Great Britain 
and France upon Germany in proportion as 
the debts of Great Britain and France to 
the United States were cancelled. By this 
arrangement Great Britain and France were 
to forgive and be forgiven, says Mr. Garrett, 
and the United States was to forgive, but 
there were no offsetting debts against us 
to be forgiven. 

President Wilson’s reply to Lloyd George 
concluded as follows: 


The United States Government entirely agrees 
with the British Government that the fixing of 
Germany’s reparations obligation is a cardinal 
necessity for the renewal of the economic life of 
Europe, and would prove to be most helpful in the 
interests of peace throughout the world; however, it 
fails to perceive the logic in a suggestion in effect 
either that the United States shall pay part of Ger- 
many’s reparation obligation or that it shall make 
a gratuity to the Allied governments to induce them 
to fix such obligation at an amount within Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay. 


The forty-two Columbia professors now 
asking for a revision of the debt settlements 
having deduced from the record of debates 
in Congress that the advances voted during 
the war ‘‘were not regarded by those who 


voted them as business transactions, but 
rather as joint contributions to a common 
cause,” Mr. Garrett replies that the law 
in question is precise and clear in its terms. 

It did not authorize the United States Treasury 
to make joint contributions to a common cause. 
Nor did it authorize the Treasury to advance 
money to our associates. That is not what it said. 
It authorized the Treasury to sell Liberty Bonds 
and invest the proceeds in the bonds of foreign 
governments engaged in war against enemies of the 
United States, up to $10,co0,cco0,000, provided 
such bonds as were purchased from foreign govern- 
ments bore the same rate of interest and the same 
terms of maturity as our Liberty Bonds. The idea 
was that the foreign-government bonds should be 
in all respects parallel to Liberty Bonds, so that as 
they matured and were paid, cqual amounts of 
Liberty Bonds should be automatically redeemed; 
and so, too, that in the meantime the interest re- 
ceived from the forcign governments should pay 
interest on the Liberty Bonds issued for that 
purpose. 


This, savs Mr. Garrett, was all definitely 
understooa at the time and the borrowers 
never compiained about the terms; but they 
were in a hurry to get the money and could 
not weit for the engraving and preparing 
of forrnal bonds. So the United States 
accepted, in place of bonds, the notes of 
hand of the several governments, which 
agreed to furnish the bonds when our Scc- 
retary of the Treasury should call for them. 

A point that Mr. Garrett labors in the 
latter part of his article is that while the 
Allies got from us what they needed on 
credit. we had to pay cash for everything 
that we required from them. England ard 
Fy ance borrowed dollars to pay for American 
goods, but we bought pounds and francs 
with which to buy British and French gecds 
as needed. When the war was over we 
owed nothing; we had already paid. 

Harvard University’s senior economist, 
Prof. F. W. Taussig forcibly expresses tle 
principal arguments for cancellation of 
the war debts in the Aélantic M onthly for 
March. Professor Taussig points out that the 
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annual payments from Europe will be eco- 
nomically negligible to the United States 
and economically onerous to the paying 
countries. According to the agreements 
reached with Great Britain, Belgium, and 
Italy we will receive about 200 millions a 
year for the next few years—a matter of 
one-quarter of one per cent. of our national 
income, or about 5 per cent. of the Govern- 
ment’s yearly revenue. The government 
surplus in 1926 was $300,000,000. 
Moreover, payments will inevitably be 
made in goods, and it is an open question 
whether added competition from abroad 


can be considered a good thing for American 
industry. Professor Taussig reminds us 
further, as a matter of justice, that the 
goods with which we provided the Allies, 
sold at inflated prices. Our debtors, to 
make up the same dollar values, must send 
50 per cent. more than we did. 

Mr. Taussig also pleads for cancellation 
on equitable grounds. He maintains, along 
with the many others holding his view- 
point of the war-debt question, that it was 
never the intention, of Congress, of the 
American public, or of Europe, that the 
loans should be repaid. 





A Defense of 


HE flood of invective criticism directed 
at tabloid jdéurnalism, attacking its 
manners, morals, good taste, and example 
for the young, which till now has elicited no 
defense, has stirred Mr. Martin Weyrauch, 
Assistant Managing Editor of the New 
York Graphic, to a reply in the April Forum. 
Mr. Weyrauch ascribes these assaults to 
habit-bound conservatives and representa- 
tives of the old guard of big newspapers who 
fear for their circulation and advertising. 

The size of the tabloid, Mr. Weyrauch 
proceeds, is its first advantage. Advertisers 
are attracted by it, and it has also the 
virtue of brevity. It is contrasted with 
the Sunday edition of the New York 
Times, with its six hundred square feet of 
space, the equivalent of seven octavo vo!- 
umes of three hundred pages each. “ Un- 
wieldy size and staggering columns of type 
have driven hordes of people to the com- 
forting refuge of the tabloids.”’ 

As to.the accusation that the readers of 
the “tabs” are largely “readers who can- 
not read,”’ figures gathered by the Graphic 
are cited, showing that of one thousand 
Graphic readers, 246 are also New York 
Times addicts, 214 read the morning 
World, 97 the Herald Tribune and 89 the 
American. “Thus more than 75 per cent. 
mix tabloids and big papers indiscriminately 
in their reading. 

Mr. Weyrauch next considers the relative 
attractiveness of the contents of the two 
schools of journalism at some length. The 
tabloids contain ‘intensified drama,” the 
subjects of which Mr. Weyrauch asserts 
are admirably summed up by what Professor 
Robert A. Millikan has said composed 


the Tabloids 


go per cent. of the interests of the average 
man to-day, viz., “the beauty of women, the 
strength of men, the flavor of strawberries, 
the aroma of flowers, the love of friends, 
courtship, marriage and divorce, the race 
track, wrestling match and boxing bout.” 

As to misleading headlines, such as 
“VALENTINO DEAD,” in big capitals, 
followed by, in smaller type, “‘is report,” 
that device is “as old as the Spanish- 
American war . . . and is no stranger to 
the readers of many large-sized news- 
papers.” A “high state of perfection is 
demanded of tabloids by those who condone 
or ignore grievous offenses of the old press.” 

The tabloids suffer the inevitable fate of 
“trail blazers.”” Benjamin Franklin’s New 
England Courant was similarly attacked. 
Color comic strips were anathematized by 
the conservative press and adopted by them 
soon after. The same thing happened in the 
case of big headlines. Mr. Weyrauch gives 
instances of public services rendered by the 
Graphic and other tabloids, such as bringing 
about the meeting of operators and miners 
which ended the 1925-1926 coal strike; the 
mass meeting which halted the projected 
food trust; scientific mental analysis to 
help discouraged men find suitable jobs. 

Finally, tabloid sensationalism is com- 
pared with that of big newspapers. ‘The 
big press is constantly trying to adopt what 
it calls ‘typical tabloid stuff’ to its own 
uses. It fails principally because it con- 
fuses indecency with humanness.”’ 

“An editorial diatribe in the Nation said 
“Tn the long run such journalism must be 
its own reward.” 

“—” 
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The Beethoven Centenary 


N THE evening of March 26, 1827, in 
Vienna, during a mighty thunder- 
storm, Ludwig van Beethoven died, saying 
“They cannot rob me of my place in the 
history of art.” For a hundred years he has 
been canonized unquestioningly. But now, 
while there is much of what O. G. Sonneck 
in the American Mercury calls “hysterical 
memorial drum-beating,” the more serious 
critics are taking stock, as it were, and are 
asking themselves if there is anything genu- 
ine in their habitual enthusiasm for things 
Beethovenian. 

Beethoven has already begun to suffer 
from the effects of chronic exploitation. 
More and more critics and music lovers are 
confessing that they no longer “get a kick 
out of” his music, says Mr. Sonneck, who 
predicts that the price of this centennial 
enthusiasm will be generations of indiffer- 
ence. Just now “the bored and illumined 
are donning Bach and shedding Beethoven, 
and nothing will stop the process until 
exaggeration in both directions exhausts it.”’ 

In the Atlantic Monthly, Harvey Wick- 
ham says “The average audience cares very 
little for his songs, very little more for his 
piano-forte sonatas, but positively delights 
in his symphonies and reveres the great 
Mass in D.” 

That much of Beethoven which is unde- 
niably great does not appeal to the modern 
public is explained by both Mr. Sonneck 
and Mr. Wickham by the fact that Bee- 
thoven’s musical speech is too near that of 
our own time; the parts of it which sound 
old-fashioned are not old-fashioned enough 
to sound quaint. While the merely old- 
fashioned jars, the patina of antiquity be- 
comes a delight to the ear. 

Another reason for the waning popularity 
of Beethoven’s music is what Mr. Wickham 
calls its content, or profundity, and Mr. 
Sonneck calls his “ethical aura,” or the 
quality which makes so much of his writing 
into musical sermons. 

Beethoven, born in Bonn in 1770, was 
sent to Vienna under the patronage of no 
less a person than the elector, uncle of 
Leopold II, at the early age of 17. He 
astounded Mozart, he studied under Haydn, 
Johann Schenk and the mighty Albrechts- 
berger. Although his manners, dress, and 


temper were atrocious, he was ‘exceedingly 
popular, 


particularly with women. At 

















LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN (1770. 1827) 


(The anniversary of whose death is being observed by 
music lovers the world over) 


thirty his hearing began to fail, continued to 
fail for nineteen years, and left him totally 
deaf for the last eight years of his life. This 
affliction, added to the ingratitude and wick- 
edness of the nephew, Carl, whom he at- 
tempted to bring up, have given principal 
impetus to the popular tradition that Bee- 
thoven was an unfortunate, unhappy and 
unpopular man. This was by no means 
true, Mr. Wickham tells us. ‘‘He was a 
prodigy whose career began with encomiums 
from Mozart. He never suffered from neg- 
lect or lack of recognition. His income was 
enormous for an artist of his day, his social 
position like that of a cabinet-minister.” 
He was often in love, yet went his way 
“untrapped, untrammeled and unstung.” 

Beethoven, as did Bach, lived mainly by 
his pen, and an astonishing amount of his 
output soars above his own average level, 
one far higher than the levels of all but a 
very few composers in musical history. Says 
Mr. Sonneck: 

Beethoven’s sovereignty is not yet challenged, 
except by the small minority which, intelligently or 
unintelligently, always starts such movements in 
art. But that minority will grow within the next 
few decades and the multiplying worms of rebellion 


are likely to eat their way into the public heart. 
Not because Beethoven deserves it, but because he 
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cannot escape it. Then, when he, too, has become 
antique rather than old-fashioned, the pendulum 
will swing back to him. A new minority of rene- 
gades will rediscover him, will pay no attention to 
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what caused the indifference and boredom of thei: 
grandfathers or grandmothers, and will inoculate 
the ever susceptible majority with their frenzy for 
the mighty master of Bonn. 





Baseball ‘* Business as Usual?’’ 


R. W. O. McGEEHAN, the popular 

sporting editor of the Herald Tribune 
(New York), whose daily messages therein 
preach a sane and “‘de-bunked”’ attitude 
toward sport, speaks concerning baseball 
scandals and George Herman Ruth in the 
current North American Revicw. 

Baseball was in- 
vented by one Abner 
Doubleday in — . 
Cooperstown, New 
York, just before 
the Civil War, and 
spread rapidly 
through the Union 
Army. When the 
soldiers returned 
home they brought 
baseball with them. 
The game grew rap- 
idly in public favor 
until professional 
baseball became a 
fetish to its fans—a 
thing above corrup- 
tion. When the “BABE” RUTH 
“Black Sox” scan- 
dal broke, and the facts of a “‘fixed’’ World 
Series were dragged to light, the game was 
threatened with popular extinction. Jus- 
tice Kenesaw Mountain Landis was called 
from the Federal Bench to restore the con- 
fidence of the ticket buyers. At this critical 
moment, “the Babe” started ‘knocking 
‘em out of the lot.” 

George Herman Ruth was a gangling boy 
in an institution maintained by the Chris- 
tian Brothers in Baltimore. ‘ Babe” was 
destined for the trade of cigar-making, but 
he obtained a try-out with a Baltimore 
minor league team, and from there went to 
the Boston Red Sox, who sold him for the 
then astonishing sum of $150,000 to the 
New York Yankees. He has repaid the 
owners by making their club the most 
valuable in professional baseball. With 
“Babe” as the “Sultan of Swat,” gate 
receipts, in spite of the scandal, not only 
held the same, but increased. 








Mr. Ruth’s career has undergone succes- 
sive vicissitudes on account of his tempera- 
ment and ever-threatening girth. The 
temperament led Mr. Ruth at the close of 
the season in which he broke all home-run 
records of all time to pick out a team of his 
own and give exhibitions of home-run hit- 
ting after the regular season. This was 
against the rules and Commissioner Landis 
decided to demonstrate his authority on the 
notable offcnder. It cost Babe suspen- 
sion, and the Yankees $100,000 in gate 
receipts. His girth caused a slump in 
batting average which cost him his public 
for a time. Last season, however, he made 
a magnificent all-round record, was the 
hero of the World Series, and has just con- 
cluded a contract for the next three years 
at $70,000 a year. 

Although the recent scandal, which 
implicated Tyrus Raymond Cobb and 
Tristram Speaker, and about which there 
was more popular agitation than there was 
about any of the recent scandals at Wash- 
ington, has successfully blown over with 
Commissioner Landis’ verdict of not guilty 
for the two players accused, Mr. Mc- 
Geehan concludes: 

While I do not wish to appear cynical, there may de- 
velop other scandals, despite the vigilance of Commis- 
sioner Landis and the sincerity of some of the athletes. 

The national game can- 
not be expected to de- 
velop any higher ideals 
than the business or po- 
litical life of the nation. 
Its patrons have been ex- 
pecting too much of it. 
It might be just as well 
therefore to take the 
attitude of one fan who 
wrote when Cobb and 
Speaker were accused: 
“Oh, well, thegame is less 
than half of 1 per cent. 
dishonest!” Now that 
these two have been 
cleared, even that per- 
centage is wiped out; and 
with Babe Ruth and 
other stars still shining, 
the outlook for profes- 
, sional baseball this year 
JUDGE K. M.LANDIS is, “Business as usual.” 
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Men and Women of the Hour 


Japan’s New Emperor 


OMETHING of the significance to the 

Japanese people of the accession of a 
new ruler is conveyed to the Occidental 
mind by J. Ingram Bryan in the Contem- 
porary Review (London). Japanese history, 
as this writer points out, is measured by 
eras, each one of which is conterminous 
with the reign of the ruler it represents. 
The Imperial House itself has no name, but 
each ruler is given a personal name. The 
reign of the Emperor Yoshihito, who died 
in December last, was the Taisho Era, the 
word Taisho meaning Great Righteousness. 
The personal name of the new Emperor, 
his son, is Hirohito, and as a title to desig- 
nate the spirit of a new age, the word Showa 
has been selected by those in authority. 
This means Radiant Peace. 

Mr. Bryan goes on to explain that the 
accession of Hirohito is more than the 
beginning of a new era in the national his- 
tory, but what is even more important, it 
marks the rise and rule of a modern-minded 
sovereign in the fullest sense of the term. 
[t is true that the late Emperor, Yoshihito, 
had the advantages of a modern education 
and outlook, but long-continued ill-health 
kept him from applying in the fullest 
measure to practical problems the knowl- 
edge he had acquired from education. The 
new Emperor, Hirohito, has gone further 
than his father in the acquirement of mod- 
ern knowledge, especially in politics, lan- 
guages, and science. The young man has 
shown special facility in English and French, 
and has been keenly interested in British 
institutions and modern civilization as a 
whole. It goes without saying that.he is 
proficient in the classics of Japan and China. 
After leaving school at the age of eighteen, 
he continued his studies under specially 
selected and distinguished tutors, chief of 
whom was the late Count Nogi. After that 
great patriot had died by his own hand in 
1912, the young Prince’s education was 
supervised by the nation’s great naval hero, 
Admiral Count Togo. 

[It was part of the policy of the late 
Emperor to modernize the relations of the 
Imperial House with the common people, 
and the present ruler has, throughout his 
career as Crown Prince and Prince Regent, 

















EMPEROR HIROHITO OF JAPAN 


shown his sympathy with such a policy. 
During his father’s illness for more than 
five years, the Prince Regent, acting as 
Imperial Deputy, had unusual opportuni- 
ties to display his affection for the national 
traditions and aspirations. 

At the present moment, Japan stands at 
the parting of the ways. It is believed that 
the Imperial Cabinet will soon have to 
choose between reliance on the Elder States- 
men, and on the advice of Parliament. 
Ten years ago the Elder Statesmen were 
men of great wisdom and experience, but 
now they have almost disappeared, chiefly 
through death rather than through political 
elimination. As they depart they leave no 
successors. It is clear that modern Japan 
will eventually be governed by the Imperial 
Cabinet, and that body will be obliged more 
and more to abide by the opinions of the 
Imperial Diet, which, in turn, will become 
more and more an instrument of repre- 
sentative government. The franchise was 
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recently greatly extendea, as was pointed 
out in an article contributed to this REVIEW 
by Mr. Adachi Kinnosuke, but it is still 
seriously restricted. However, it is obvious 
that important reforms in the government 


Calles Dominates 


Plutarco Elias Calles, one-time school 
teacher, now President of Mexico, has at 
present a vital interest for the American 
public, exceeding even that of another pic- 
turesque executive, Mussolini. 

At the very bottom of the United States’ 
trouble with Mexico stands Calles, with his 
dogged determination to enforce the Mexi- 
can Constitution. of 1917. “Calles domi- 
nates the Mexican hour. He is Mexico, 
incarnating a ruthless and undisciplined 
will,” says Isaac F. Marcosson in the Satur- 
day Evening Post (Philadelphia) for Febru- 
ary 206. 

Calles will stand his ground, of course, on 
the matter of property rights as defined by 
the Mexican Constitution. As the “self- 
anointed defender of the Latin-American 
faith” Mr. Marcosson expects him to wage 
continual warfare against our prestige in 
Central and South America. 

“Not since 1915 . . . has business been so 
demoralized,” says Mr. Marcosson. Nearly 
all business initiative comes from foreigners, 


who, because of the menacing laws put into » 


effect by Calles, dare not act. Of the inter- 
nal policy, agrarian reform is the keynote. 


are in process of realization. In all. these 
changes toward the more modern and 
democratic working of the Constitution 
there is, says Mr. Bryan, no more inter- 
ested observer than the young Emperor. 


the Mexican Hour 


This might be called Calles’ chief interest. 
He believes that the real hope of Mexico is 
in the peons and their children. These 
Indians number 8,000,000, or over half of 
the entire population, and have until now 
been virtual slaves. Calles hopes to achieve 
some degree of economic independence for 
this great mass of the people, largely by con- 
fiscating (although payment is promised) 
lands and giving it to the peon to cultivate. 
Communal banks, codperatives and educa- 
tional devices are to further the project. 
To know Calles one must first know 
‘“‘Cholita’”’ Gonzales, his private secretary, 
probably the most courted woman in the 
Republic, for it is only through her good 
graces that you may reach him. Calles “‘is 
big, broad and brooding. A piece of human 
granite, you may well term him. His face 
is grim, seamed, pugnacious. His black 
hair is tinged with gray and the closely 
cropped mustache seems out of place on so 
stern a lip. Out of the haze that surrounds 
his youth has emerged the story that there 
is Syrian blood in him. This is why he is 
called E] Turco—the Turk—up in Sonora. 
Allin all, Calles looks the fighter that he is.” 


“T] Duce”’ the Lion Tamer 


The reviewer turns from this picture to 
one of another dictator even more absolute, 
who has captured all our imaginations, 
whether we admire him or not. Most im- 
pressions of Mussolini are based on his pic- 
tures and Cesar-like sayings, which are 
histrionically perfect for a dictator. Fran- 
ces Hackett reports impressions in the 
Survey-Graphic, which, although they are 
based on a six-months’ gathering of first- 
hand material, and actual interviews with 
Mussolini, are perfectly compatible with the 
accepted ideal: A powerful and forbidding 
blue jaw, an unsympathetic closed ex- 
pression, which can light up amazingly, a 
growl, a terrifying formality in all his 
surroundings. 

Mussolini’s newspaper training, his work 


as a teacher, his work as editor of The 
Class Struggle, his quarrels with the authori- 
ties, his years as a Socialist, his many terms 
in jail, have produced a mind marvelously 
pliant. Every experience has been made to 
serve a purpose, says Mr. Hackett. ‘He is 
so mentally quick-fingered that you have to 
know your own mind extremely well to be 
able to deal with him,” he continues. 
Mussolini’s faith in the future of Italy, 
and in himself as its leader, are obviously 
his dominating thoughts. “His view of his 
mission is very simple: Italy has been a ship 
without a rudder. He is the captain, and 
objection to him is treason. The virtues 
he recommends are the ones recommended 
to children—discipline, obedience, honor 
thy father and thy Duce, be laborious.” 
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“In regard to Italy he is no more mon- 
strous than any captain of industry,” Mr. 
Hackett remarks in another place. 


Mussolini sits with himself ironically and good- 
humoredly, completely aware of the wild horses 
inside him, entranced by the storm he is riding. He 
can say by way of joke, that he will leave his head 
to the criminal anthropologists. He accepts himself 
calmly when he is not antagonized. 


He is not theatrical in essence. Nothing is more 
natural for a man of his type, for example, than to 
go to the Park to play with those lion cubs whom 
popular infatuation christened Bébé, Nini and 
Toto—(Benito). Those lion cubs are real symbols 
of the something definite inside himself which does 
not exactly make for righteousness. 

Think of him with his stocky figure, his hard hat, 
his set jaw, his set eye. Is he not the conventional 
picture of .the lion tamer? 


A Littie Street Singer 


Who is Raquel Meller and what is the 
secret of her charm? She comes simply for- 
ward and sings a few songs in a strange 
tongue: Kings and Queens are 
delighted, and theaters are filled 
to capacity every night of a 
prolonged American tour at 
prices ranging from six to eleven 
dollars a seat. 

She was born perhaps thirty- 
five years ago in the little town 
of Sargossa in the country of 
the Basques, we are told by 
Margaret Norris in Success 
Magazine. At the age of nine 
she was placed in a convent to 
be educated; it was understood 
she was to become a nun. The 
sisters discovered the girl’s rare 
talent for song, and she was 
trained in an extensive religious 
repertoire. The night before she 
was to take her vows she escaped 
from the convent, singing along the wayside 
for her food. Her first public concert was 
in the back room of a saloon, singing hymns, 





RAQUEL MELLER 


which were greeted with shouts of amuse- 
ment. A cabaret manager at last heard 
her. He paid her two pesetas an evening— 
a strange contrast to the $2,500 
she now gets for one American 
performance. 

She embarked for her long- 
planned American tour with an 
aviary of canaries and seventeen 
dogs, all the gifts of crowned 
heads. As a concession to the 
steamship company, and as their 
concession to her, only two dogs 
accompanied her to America. 
But they have gone with her 
everywhere. When her dogs are 
not welcome, Raquel herself 
moves. 

In March she is to make a 
moving picture under the direc- 
tion of Charlie Chaplin—scenes 
from the life of the Empress 
Josephine. It is rumored that 
the great comedian himself may play Na- 
poleon, thus realizing his life-long dream of 
a serious dramatic part. 





Giants of Finance—Fathers and Sons 


America has her silent man of mystery, 
whose name stands for all that is powerful, 
inscrutable, silent and therefore fearful. 
First the elder J. P. Morgan and now “Young 
J. P.,” so-called although he is a man of 
sixty, have built up the tradition of a giant 
of Wall Street. ‘We fear silent beings who 
do giant deeds behind deep and heavy 
doors,” says J. George Frederick in Success 
Magazine (New York). No part of the 
Morgan tradition is more significant than 
that many hardly realize that the elder 
“J. P.” is dead. ‘Young J. P.” has been 
trained from youth to carry on the heritage 
of “silence, austere dignity, unbending con- 
servatism, inscrutable reticence.” Physi- 


cally the resemblance between father and 
son is astounding. The present head of 
J. P. Morgan and Company is a six-footer, 
of the class of 1889 at Harvard, with yacht- 
ing and book-collecting as his hobbies, 
hating publicity, with few close friends. 
Since the two attempts made on his life, 
once during. the war when a bomb was 
thrown at the doors of the Wall Street 
office, once at his Glen Cove home, he is 
constantly attended by detectives, while 
armed guards watch over his office and 
homes. 

The elder Morgan’s financial fame rests 
principally on the formation of the giant 
steel trust—still, after twenty-five years, 




































































the largest ccrpora- 
tion in the world. 
While the younger 
man has done noth- 
ing as spectacular, 
he has handled many 
bigger deals. Among 
the most noteworthy 
of these was a 62- 
million dollar deal in 
Government bonds 
to be paid forin gold, 
the International 
Mercantile Marine 
Merger, a 100-million 
gold banking syndi- 
cate organized to up- 
hold the credit of the 
City of New York. 
In 1915 he became the purchasing agent for 
Great Britain and France, on a one per 
cent. commission; a transaction which 
ran into billions of dollars. When America 
went into the war he loaned the Army 
department $1,000,000 without security, 
and arranged foreign loans to a total of 
$3,820,000,000. These are transactions un- 
duplicated in financial history. 

Morgan inherited only $19,000,000 from 
his father, and is to-day far from being the 
wealthiest man in America. At present, 
the Morgan library, started by the father 
and continued by the son, who is said to be 





J. P. MORGAN, THE 
YOUNGER 


Ida Clyde Clarke in the March Century 
discusses the possibility of a woman in the 
White House, and draws a convincing 
brief for Ruth Hanna McCormick as the 
first feminine candidate. Anne Morgan, 
Alice Longworth and others within the 
realm of possibility iack the political urge 
toward that job, says Mrs. Clarke. 

Behold Ruth Hanna McCormick, daughter 
of Mark Hanna, the most spectacular 
figure in American politics, and widow of 
Senator Medill McCormick of Chicago! 
Born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1880, she made 
her first political speech at the age of six- 
teen. As a child she studied, talked and 
campaigned with her father. She lived her 
father’s political life; then her husband’s; 
now she is living her own. She says the 
only two offices which would interest her 
would be the governorship of Illinois, and 
the United States Senatorship. If she 
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an even more discriminating collector, is 
valued at $7,500,000. 

Another son who has carried on many of 
the traditions of his father—although in this 
case with several outstanding differences— 
is interviewed for Collier’s by John B. 
Kennedy. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., de- 
clares that his father, the country boy who 
rose through imaginative commercial enter- 
prise to be the dominant business figure of 
the country, is the most interesting man he 
has ever known. He has always been calm, 
deliberate, fair, kindly, enjoying a talent for 
acquisition and a genius for discriminating 
philanthropy. Above all, he has lived simply. 

The article in question deals principally 
with the younger Mr. Rockefeller’s farm up- 
bringing, which was almost entirely free 
from the unfortunate public interest that 
follows the children of the rich to-day. He 
has made every effort to provide as sane an 
atmosphere for his own six children. 

The chief preoccupation of the younger 
Rockefeller is his own and his father’s 
philanthropies, which total in all some 
$425,000,000. 

The philosophy of the Rockefellers is 
rather well summarized by a single sentence 
quoted by Mr. Kennedy from the interview. 
Mr. Rockefeller said: 

“The secret of sensible living, of the sane 
solution of all problems, whether personal 
or group problems, is simplicity.” 





achieves political honors it will not be 
because of personal popularity, but largely 
because of political technique and ability. 

In personal ap- _. 
pearance she is tall, ig 
slender, dark, smart- 
ly and simply dress- 
ed. She is one of the 
best speakers in the 
country, logical and 
convincing, never at 
a loss. 

Mrs. McCormick 
has been connected 
at one time or an- 
other with nearly all 
the important or- 
ganizations for the 
advance of women. 
She has superb busi- 
ness ability, demon- 
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strated only recently by a seven million 
dollar organization made under her leader- 
ship for the erection of the first great 
woman’s club building. 

As a matter of fact her political views 
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are hopelessly out of harmony with those 
of the majority of organized women. Yet 
as a mother, as a business woman, as a 
speaker, as a politician, she is all that 
American women could desire. 


Country Girls Who Made Good 


Thinking that we have all heard quite 
enough about the Country Boy Who Made 
Good, C. G. Reinhardt, in the Country 
Gentleman (Philadelphia), summarizes the 
careers of seven of the twelve women 
recently named as most prominent in 
America by the National League of Women 
Voters. The seven country-born are Jane 
Addams, settlement worker and 
sociologist, Julia Lathrop, leader 
in child welfare, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, suffragist, Florence Rena 
Sabin, anatomist, Anna Com- 
stock, naturalist and artist, 
Martha Van Renssalaer, home 
economist, and Annie Jump Can- 
non, astronomer. (For the bene- 
fit of the city bred, we add here 
that the other five are Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, actress, Louise 
Homer, singer, Cecelia Beaux, 
painter, Dr. M. Carey Thomas, 
educator, and Edith Wharton, 
novelist.) 

Miss Jane Addams is probably 
the most widely known woman 
in the country. She is the 
founder and leading spirit of that 
extraordinarily successful social settlement, 
Hull House, Chicago. She was born in 
Cedarville, Ill., in 1860, and educated at 
a rural school. Her father was a miller. 
In later life she studied in leading universi- 
ties and won world-wide fame. She has 
been an active member of almost all organ- 
izations for the furthering of permanent 
peace, and is the author of a number of 
books on social and political subjects. 

On January 20 a civic dinner com- 
memorative of her many years of service to 


JANE ADDAMS 


Chicago was tendered to Jane Addams by 
her fellow citizens. The whole nation 
added its tribute editorially upon the 
occasion; frequently she was called 
“Chicago’s foremost citizen.” “Miss 
Addams has exemplified as few in this 
country or any century, what tolerant, 
broad-visioned, courageous citizenship may 
be,” comments the Survey- 
Graphic (New York). 

Mrs. Catt has been spoken of 
as a possible woman’s candidate 
for the presidency. Certainly no 
one has done more than she for 
the cause of woman suffrage. 
Born in Ripon, Wisconsin, in 
1859, and later moving to Iowa, 
she spent her youth as a farm 
girl. She continued her studies 
beyond the ranges of the country 
school, and became superinten- 
dent of schools at Mason City, 
Iowa. Then her attention 
turned to the question of equal 
suffrage. 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop, former 
head of the children’s bureau at 
Washington—one of the most 
significant political positions ever held by 
an American woman—has now returned 
to Rockford, Ill., where she was born. 
Miss Lathrop has been a co-worker with 
Miss Addams at Hull House. 

Miss Annie Jump Cannon, born in Dover, 
Delaware, in 1863, has to her credit the 
discovery of 200 variable stars, four new 
stars and other complex astronomical phe- 
nomena which have brought her name 
among the first of the astronomers, man or 
woman. 


A Specialist in Human Beings 


Dr. William Alanson White, director of 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital at Washington, is 
probably America’s leading psychiatrist. 
First of all, there is his work at this United 
States Hospital for the insane, says Eliza- 


beth Shepley Sergeant, writing in Harper’s 
(New York) for March. Secondly, he is 
continually “on the firing line in the most 
modern of medical fields’ —pepceameay, ® 
science scarcely fifteen years old. 
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In 1914, Dr. White won the day for the 
acceptance of the revolutionary methods of 
psychoanalysis at the Congress of what is 
now known as the American Psychiatric 
Society. Against the concerted attack of 
the old guard, Dr. White defended Freudian 
methods, and completely won the younger 
generation. Another epoch in psychiatric 
history was marked by Dr. White’s testi- 
mony in the Loeb and Leopold case. Dr. 
White testified for seven hours without in- 
terruption, putting into general circulation 
ideas that had before belonged only to the 
enlightened minority. Another of his out- 
standing achievements is the efficient organ- 
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ization of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, where 
he has been director since his appointment 
by Theodore Roosevelt in 1903. 

Born in Brooklyn, New York, in 1870, 
William Alanson White always intended to 
be a doctor. He studied at Cornell and 
worked at the Long Island College Hospital 
in Brooklyn. A year after graduation he 
went to Binghamton State Hospital, New 
York, where he stayed until his appoint- 
ment at Washington. ‘‘ When Freud came 
along,”’ he said to Miss Sergeant, ‘“‘I was 
all ready for him. I had no resistance to his 
theories, which I think are as fundamental 
to psychology as Darwin’s to biology.” 


Fred Stone, Clean Comedian 


Fred Stone, son of a Kansas barber, has 
come to stand for all that is most decent in 
the world of the theater. His shows are as 
they are, not because he is religious, nor as a 
matter of business policy, but because it has 
never occurred to him to have them any- 
thing else, says Burns Mantle, editor of a 
standard year book of the theater, writing in 
Liberty for March 12. 

Although he has been a leader of the 
legitimate theater since 1899, vaudeville is 
Fred Stone’s true love. He began his life 
work of being funny when he ran away with 
a wagon show at the age of thirteen. In 
1903 he married Allene Crater, daughter 
of a Denver judge, then playing in “The 
Wizard of Oz.” His partnership with 


Georg Brandes, the distin- | 


guished Danish critic and man 
of letters, died on the roth of 
February, 1927. He was born 
eighty-five years ago of Jewish 
parentage in Copenhagen, grad- 
uated from the University 
there, traveled and lived abroad 
for many years. Owing to the 
controversial nature of many of 
his thirty-three volumes of his- 
tory of literature and criticism 
he was until 1882 more or less a 
prophet without honor in his 
own land. Since then, however, 
he has held the post of public lec- 
turer, with a guaranteed yearly 


Georg Brandes Dies 





GEORG BRANDES 


David Montgomery, who died several years 
ago, dated from 1894. 


He is, I think, the most unaffected actor in the 
profession (writes Mr. Mantle). And one of the 
most serious. Fun is Fred Stone’s business—being 
funny his trade. But his fun is physical fun— 
twists and turns, head spins and back falls, shuffles 
and grimaces, funny noises and artfully studied 
practical jokes. 

There is no particular reason why we should 
marvel, even a little, because an actor, and par- 
ticularly a successful actor, remains decently, 
normally human. And yet it is cheering, coming 
upon it suddenly and noting its contrast to all the 
things that are happening in and to the theater 
world these days. 


Mr. Stone livesin Forest Hills, Long Island, 
has a farm at Amityville, Long Island, and 
a “ranch” in Connecticut, near Old Lyme. 


income, at Copenhagen. He 
made reputations, movements, 
enthusiasms, says the Spectator 
(London). The Commonweal 
(New York) says of him: 

Brandes was a most remarkable 
human encyclopxdia; the range of his 
mind was very nearly the range of the 
Modern European mind, and yet he 
was an almost vehemently personal 
master of it all, strutting up and down 
through a dozen literatures without 
losing his identity. Very likely “Main 
Currents in Nineteenth Century Liter- 
ature,” his most imposing work, is as 
vast in scope as anything the mind of 
a writer has grappled with. And yet 
it is only a kind of neutral center from 
which his interests and energies ran 
to a hundred contiguous quarters. 
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What the Criminal Costs and What to Do 
About It 


NCE again crime and.law enforcement 

demands a place in these pages by 
weight of numbers—of the crimes them- 
selves and of printed discussions of them 
and their cure. Criminal activities cost us 
at least $13,000,000,000 a year, declares 
Mark O. Prentiss, organizer of the National 
Crime Commission in 1925, writing in the 
Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore). This 
sum exceeds the total of the war debts, and 
is a yearly loss. One year of war with 
Germany cost no more. 

Here is a war in which 12,500 people die 
a year; in which an army of 500,000 police, 
judicial and enforcement officials combat the 
inert malevolence of 2,000,000 criminals, 
men and women. At present 200,000 
prisoners are held. 

In Chicago six policemen are shot to 
every criminal hung. 

The entire foreign trade of the United 
States, estimated at $9,239,000,000, does 
not bring in as much as the crime outlay. 
This $13,000,000,000 estimate is reached 
as follows: 

Actual property destruction through 
crime is put by the American Bankers’ 
Association at $4,000,000,000; William B. 
Joyce, Chairman of the National Surety 
Company, assigns an annual loss of $2,000,- 
000,000 through commercial frauds alone. 
Secretary Mellon has said $500,000,000 at 
least is taken from the public through 
fraudulent securities. Other property losses 
through theft, mail robberies, arson, mur- 
ders, etc., bring the total to that of the 
Bankers’ Association. 

The cost of law enforcement, including 
Federal, State and Municipal police and 
prison budgets, and the cost of criminal 
justice and legal expenditures is another 
$4,000,000,000. 

The items given by Mr. Prentiss in his 
final category, ‘‘Waste of Crime,” are 
dificult to determine, and may be granted 
less willingly. These include 2,000,000 
criminals at $1,500 each a year, 400,000 
police at $1,500 a year, commercialized 
vice totalling $628,000,000; drug traffic 
$1,000,000,000, and liquor traffic, including 
value of lives of victims, at $1,125,000,000. 
This gives the staggering total of $6,503,- 
000,000. This sum with the rest is raised 





not only by taxes, but by a toll taken on 
every phase of American life. “High 
prices” include as a by no means inconsider- 
able item the cost of damage done by and 
protection against criminals in every field. 


Our Laws Protect the Cri 
Public 


“The laws of Americay as at present 
constituted, are protectitg the criminal, 
they are not protecting the public,” says ex- 
Gov. Charles S. Whitman, of the State of 
New York, famous lawyer and one of New 
York City’s most noteworthy District 
Attorneys. “‘We are trying to make the 
legal code of one hundred years ago apply 
to the conditions of a totally changed 
world, and it can’t be done.”’ 

WThe public is conceiving a deep and 
sullen distrust for our courts, which distrust 
is becoming a serious factor in our disregard 
for all law,” he writes in Success Magazine. 
Partly the fault of the courts, it is also the 
fault of an antiquated system of criminal 
and equity procedure taken almost bodily 
from old English law. England, however, 
entirely revised these laws in 1873, while 
here they persist virtually unchanged. 

Mr. Whitman numbers among the evils 
of our laws of procedure our antiquated 
system of indictment, all red tape and 
verbiage, many useless functions of the 
courts, the undue safeguarding of the 
criminal, 7. e., the provision that he cannot 
be a witness against himself; our jury trial 
system; our inadequate judicial system 
controlling the selection and conduct of 
judges, and reducing the conscientious to 
umpires in disputes of legal technicalities, 
rather than allowing them to function as 
examining magistrates; our system of 
prosecution, the lack of codrdination of our 






yctiminal code; our absurd system of appeals. 


Mr. Whitman suggests the following 
constructive remedies: 


(t) A jury system incorporating the best in 
English and French criminal procedure, adapted to 
American conditions. 

(2) An independent, coérdinated judicial system, 
directly supervised by the Supreme Court; no 
Grand Juries; all warrants and indictments to be 
placed entirely in the hands of the Prosecuting 
Attorney’s office. 

(3) The prisoner should have a choice of trial by 
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judge or jury. Jurors would be chosen by a specially 
trained body, for their qualifications. 

(4) The presiding judge and also individual jurors 
should have the right to question the defendant or 
the witnesses at any time. 

(5) The defendant should be required to answer 
as freely as any other witness. If he is innocent he 
has nothing to fear. 

(6) A majority vote of the jury would constitute 
a verdict; sentence to be passed at once. Appeals 
must be sought immediately, and on the basis of the 
original records of the case; in the meantime the 
defendant would remain in jail. 


‘Such an innovation in our court methods 
may seem simplified to the point of harsh- 
ness, but it is this system which has reduced 
the crime of England and France—and it is 
the lack of such a system or any other sys- 
tem of court efficiency that is largely 
responsible for the increasing crime statistics 
of America.” — 

Yet, says Mr. Whitman, “behind every 

defect in the enforcement of our laws, more 
dangerous than any fault in the machinery 
of the law, more powerful than any other 
factor in accounting for the crime condi- 
tions in this country is the complete 
apathy and indifference of the American 
people.” 
“ “Prosecuting criminals to-day is like try- 
ing to catch a 1927 automobile with an ox 
team,” District Attorney Banton of New 
York City said recently. Easy bails, re- 
peatedly granted, allow the criminal to go on 
practicing his profession until the moment 
of trial, to organize a defense, often to escape 
justice entirely. Clever lawyers are to be 
had for a price; political pull and bribery, 
the parole system, court traditions, senti- 
ment are all on the side of the offender, says 
William Johnston in Good Housekeeping 
(New York). 

“Any active alert young man,” said Chief 

Magistrate McAdoo of New York recently, 
“who deliberately chooses to be a gunman 
is a good insurable risk for a bonding com- 
pany, because he has a good chance to 
escape .. . even if he is caught.” 
“ “Tn attempting to safeguard the precious 
liberty for which our ancestors fought in 
76, we have gone so far that the measures 
adopted have become a woeful absurdity,” 
says Mr. Johnston. Mr. Johnston is address- 
ing a public of women and he voices a plea 
to them to use their fifteen million votes to 
change these laws. 

The ‘reform school” for mischievous 
boys graduates professional criminals; the 
coddling of prisoners has reached a point 
where jail sentence is no crime deterrent; the 


probation system continues in favor in spite 
of repeated abuse; for example, a recent in- 
vestigation disclosed that nineteen out of 
twenty old offenders released on probation 
in New York returned promptly to their 
former pursuits. 


Guests of the People 


The Canadians do these things better 
than we do, it seems. Prisoners at Kingston 
Penitentiary, Ontario, are not under the 
delusion that they are guests of the people, 
as Justice William Howard Taft has said 
the American prisoner is. They are not pam- 
pered with radios, nightly moving pictures, 
sports, prison bands, as is the American 
custom. The only exception to the rule is 
an occasional movie, which thereby becomes 
an event of importance, and counts for 
something definite in prison discipline. 

Everybody works in every Canadian pen- 
itentiary, inside in the winter, outside in the 
summer on the hundreds of acres which sur- 
round each of the prisons. They eat in 
solitude, but as a matter of majority prefer- 
ence. Amusements are only as rare as 
loafing, the great evil-brewer of American 
prisons. In the evenings, after a day of 
hard work, there is a study hour. A teacher 
walks the corridor, ready to answer any 
questions put to him by individuals as he 
passes their cells; most of the prisoners have 
enrolled in some correspondence school. 

In Canada, politicians do not pick the 
guards; indeed, all prison officials are now 
appointed by the Civil Service Commission. 
Warden Ponsford of Kingston told Mr. 
Shepherd that he looked upon this as the 
greatest advance made in the management 
of the Canadian penitentiaries. 

t There is plenty of discipline, but no sign 
of cruelty. It is possible for good conduct 
men to gain a material reduction of their 
sentences. It has been recommended for 
many years that there be also a small wage 
for labor well performed, but it is hoped to 
do this out of the earnings of the peni- 
tentiary rather than the taxpayer’s pocket. 
vThe Canadian murder rate is one victim 
to every 200,000 persons per year. The 
American rate is seven victims out of every 
100,000 per year. 

Yes, the system seems to work. 


How Much Do You Expect For $2,000 
a Year? 


While the police is being blamed for 
stupidity, venality, and general incom- 
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petence it would be only kind to balance 
against the salary of the patrolman, police 
lieutenant and police chief the qualifica- 
tions demanded in return by the taxpayer. 

The pay of a policeman in our cities 
averages about $2,000 'a year. In New 
York it is $2,500. Detectives and police 
lieutenants receive from $1,800 to $3,200; 
police chiefs receive from $2,500 to $10,000. 
These incomes are to buy men with the 
necessary physical strength and courage 
to protect human life and property; sufh- 
cient intelligence and self-reliance to detect 
crime and act quickly and wisely in an 


emergency; incorruptible honesty; tact, 
courtesy and patience. 

Promotion is well-known to be bound up 
in political chicanery rather than by merit; 
the man who has the qualifications which 
make him a valuable public servant is apt 
to resign and become an executive in some 
private detective agency, where the average 
earning is $10,000. At bottom prices a good 
patrolman should be worth $5,500 to the 
community. 

This is just one part of the policeman’s 
troubles as analyzed by George S. Brooks 
in the March Scribner’s (New York). 





The Progress 


N THE March issue of the National 

Republic (Washington, D.C.) John J. 
Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, writes on the development of 
the American school system from colonial 
days to the present time. 

The present system had its beginnings in 
a law passed by the Quaker colony of 
Pennsylvania in 1638 requiring that all 
children be taught “so that they may be 
able to read the Scriptures and to write by 
the time they attain twelve years of age; 
and that then they be taught some useful 
trade or skill, that the poor may work to 
live; and the rich if they become poor may 
not want....” In 1647 the general 
court of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
made it obligatory upon every township 
of fifty householders to establish a school 
and provide a master, to be paid for by the 
parents or by public tax. 

“As time progressed we see the gradual 
abandonment of English ideas of schools 
and methods of instruction, and the building 
up of a distinctly American system of free, 
tax supported schools, secular in character, 
with the dominant idea of building an en- 
lightened citizenry.” Although the Consti- 
tution made no mention of education,. the 
ederal Government has continually en- 
couraged State and territorial enterprise in 
that particular field. 

The period of great awakening came 
between 1835 and 1861. Such figures as 
Horace Mann, creator of a state board of 
education in Massachusetts; Henry Barnard 
of Connecticut, first Commissioner of 
Education of the United States; A. Bronson 
\lcott, the publisher, father of Louisa 


of Education 


Alcott; Calvin E. Stowe, Robert Dale 
Owen and others were responsible for 
extraordinary advances. 

The one-room district school flourished 
at this time; and still composes over half 
of the total number of public schools in the 
country to-day—275,ooo in number. 

Before 1890 the high school came into 
being, and the stress was laid on secondary 
education as the “minimum essential” for 
good citizenship. Agricultural education 
dates from 1862. The first teachers’ train- 
ing school was established at the University 
of Iowa in 1873. Psychology and child 
study here began to play a part in the new 
science of education. The first kinder- 
garten was established by the wife of 
Gen. Carl Schurz, who had been a pupil 
of Froebel, in 1855, although various other 
experiments had been made before. In 
1873 the first public kindergarten was 
established in connection with the public 
schools of St. Louis, Mo. 

The Federal Bureau of Education dates 
from about this time. The rapid strides 
made since 1890 have gone far to establish 
the truth of the slogan ‘‘equal educational 
opportunities to all.” More than two 
billion dollars a year are now spent on 
public education in the United States: 

Some uninformed persons contend that the 
mounting school costs are leading toward bank- 
ruptcy, but the facts reveal that the cost of edu- 
cation, great as it is, is but a small fraction of the 
annual income of the nation, or even of the ex- 
penditures regularly made for luxuries. The 
present outlay for education could be considerably 
increased without encroaching upon any of the 
nation’s economic needs. Furthermore, economic 
progress and prosperity directly correlate with 
education. 
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The Farmers’ Troubles 


GRICULTURE with its difficulties 


provides material for many articles - 


and comments in current magazines which 
impress upon us how complex the problem 
is, and how difficult a solution. In the 
Century Magazine Secretary William M. 
Jardine points out some of the present 
troubles, with the optimistic view that 
progress, although slow, is inevitable. 

“Tt is true that there has been a remark- 
able improvement in farm conditions since 
1921.” All this, however, is the surface 
situation. ‘Underneath the surface the 
farmers of the United States are struggling 
with a disparity between their receipts 
and their costs, debts, and fixed charges 
that is peculiarly a heritage of the war.” 

Secretary Jardine thinks that much 
helpful legislation has been passed, and 
more can be done, although he is against 
attempts to determine economic law by 
legislation. “The four major subjects de- 
manding attention are freight-rates, taxa- 
tion, utilization of the public domain, and 
coéperation.” 

Regarding the “surplus” problem, he 
feels that one must differentiate between 
surpluses. There is a useful carry-over 
from season to season, which acts as a 
reserve against fluctuation in production, 
and there is over-production beyond the 
world demand. 

“There are, I believe, two general avenues 
of approach to a solution of the surplus 
problem. One is through the better manage- 
ment of production. The other is through 
marketing and distribution.”’ 

The first is being helped on the farm by 
the dissemination of information which 
helps the farmer adjust his crops to the 
demand, and the second may be gained 
through codperative marketing, a start 
being made already, since last year one- 
fifth of our agricultural business was done 
through farmers’ business organizations. 
Coéperative associations are, he says, busi- 
ness concerns. ‘Too much government 
supervision and control are not desirable. 

The Manufacturers Record regards the 
question of freight-rates as one of the most 
vital points. “In 1920 agriculture was 
given two devastating blows. It was made 
the victim simultaneously of price and 
credit deflation on one side and of freight- 
rate inflation on the other. At the very 
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moment when price deflation was’ being 
most actively engineered at Washington, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ordered drastic freight increases. The 
farmer paid the freight.”’ ‘Distribution at 
a cost which leaves a margin of profit to 
the transportation interests and saves the 
farmer and the consumer from freight 
charges too heavy to bear is one of the great 
problems facing America.” 

The Government can stabilize agricultural 
prices in certain crops, says the Independent, 
but it cannot stabilize production of those 
crops. Provision to carry the surpluses of 
bumper crops so that domestic prices are 
not affected may easily contribute to the 
planting and harvesting of bumper crops. 

The Nation puts the blame entirely on 
the tariff. ‘‘The farmers’ enemy is the 
tariff. Let them seek new leaders, not en- 
list under one who also stands for the tariff. 
Can they not see that the tariff not only 
mulcts them whenever they buy a trust- 
protected article but, by shutting out man- 
ufacturers from all the world, makes it 
infinitely harder, often impossible, for for- 
eigners to buy foodstuffs from us for which 
they must pay in goods? ‘The desperate 
situation of our farmers calls less for a 
slightly altered McNary-Haugen price-fix- 
ing machinery than for tariff reform, plus 
the immediate development of the codpera- 
tives to the fullest possible extent.”’ 

That periods of agricultural depression 
are nothing new is shown by Mr. Virgil 
Jordan in the Forum. He recalls how the 
fall of Rome was partially attributed to a 
decline in agriculture and how ‘‘these 
problems continued to perplex the statesmen 
of Athens in the golden age of Pericles 
until it finally came to pass that none would 
voluntarily assume the burdens of the 
farmer, and Greeks had to be conscripted 
or forced to cultivate the soil.”’ 

Mr. Jordan claims that farming does not 
pay as a business, is not a success as an 
industry, and it is unprofitable as an 
investment. ‘Farming has never been and 
cannot be more than a home and a job— 
a way of living and a noble occupation.” 
‘The only solution of the farm problem is 
not to devise ways by which the farmer can 
get more money, but to free him from the 
bonds of artificial debt and desire: which 
have made him want it at all.” 
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The Greatest American Opera 





ENEATH the doubt with 

which American operas 
are received there always lin- 
gers a hope that perhaps here 
at last is something of inter- 
national ' significance. ‘The 
King’s Henchman,” by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay and Deems 
Taylor, presented on February 
17th at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York City, 
seems to have justified the 
hopefuls, and momentarily, at 
least, silenced the  I-told- 
you-so’s. 

Good publicity as well as 
the intrinsic interest of the 
occasion and the popularity of 
the young librettist and almost 
equally young composer filled 
the house even to hundreds 
standing. But neither the 
publicity nor the desire to be 














pleased was responsible for 
the sincere sensation created 
by the opera itself. 


AUTHORS AND MEMBERS OF THE CAST OF 


“THE KING’S HENCHMAN” 


itics " (In the center are Deems Taylor, composer of the music, and Edna St. 

The critics, who were pres Vincent Millay, author of the libretto. In the top row are: Edward 
ent in full force, were almost Johnson, Florence Easton, Guilio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the 
° : a Metropolitan Opera Company, Tullio Serafin, and Wilhelm von Wynetel. 
universally enthusiastic the In the bottom row are: Edward Ziegler, Merle Alcock, and William 


next day. The opera was 

hailed as the best yet pro- 

duced by Americans; and, moreover, as a 
musical event of world significance. 

Mme. Olga Samaroff, music critic for 
the New York Evening Post, declared: 
“Miss Millay has written one of the few 
really poetic opera books in any language, 
and Mr. Taylor has set it to music which 
can well stand comparison with the operas 
of other nations as produced since the 
war.” 

This is Mr. Taylor’s first opera and its 
score owes much of its actual form to 
Wagner, according to the majority of his 
critics. But this does not mean that it 
lacks integrity as a new work of art; indeed, 
it contains much that is startlingly indi- 
vidual. Mme. Samaroff continues: 

Following the spirit of the music drama as Wagner 
conceived it, Taylor’s music clothes in sound Miss 
Millay’s beautiful text. The music is rich in tex- 


ture; it is,written with a born theater sense and an 
admirable structural soundness. 


In a front-page article in the New York 
Times Olin Downes hails the work as the 
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most important production of the musical 
season, establishing a new precedent in the 
field of native opera. 

The plot of the opera is drawn, with 
artistically justifiable variations, from that 
mixture of history and legend, “The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.” Eadgar of Wes- 
sex, King of England in the tenth century, 
a widower, wishing to remarry, dispatches 
the woman-hater Aethelwold, his favorite 
henchman, to Devon to bring him Aelfrida, 
daughter of the Thane, as bride. Aethelwold 
and the beautiful Aelfrida meet in the 
woods on All Hallow’s Eve; they love one 
another instantly and Aethelwold, love 
overcoming loyalty, sends word to the king 
that she is not fair enough, and weds her 
himself. In the last act the King arrives 
unexpectedly at the castle of the Thane of 
Devon to visit them. Aethelwold’s treach- 
ery is disclosed, the vain Aelfrida angrily 
reproaches him for having cheated her out of 
a crown, and he stabs himself. Although the 
story is not entirely convincing, according 
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to Mark Van Doren in the Nation (New 
York), the libretto abounds in uniquely 
lovely poetry. ‘There are a dozen lines 
or groups of lines in which Miss Millay is 
witty—in the poetical sense—as no other 
living poet can be,” says Mr. Van Doren 
and quotes in example the truly Shake- 
spearean reply of Archbishop Dunstan to 
his scoffers: 


The Church of God is not a candle. 
Blow on. 


Many critical plaudits are given to M. 
Serafin, the conductor, who threw himself 
into his task with ‘contagious ardor.” 
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Florence Easton as Aelfrida, Edward John- 
son as Aethelwold, and Lawrence-Tibbett as 
Eadgar the King were consideied wholly 
excellent. The work of Mr. Tibbett par- 
ticularly is said to have added much to the 
reality and vitality of the opera. 

Perhaps one of the truest indications of 
the very real success of the opera is to be 
found in the long and very personal news- 
paper “‘stories” about the charming poetess 
and her husband, and the composer and 
his wife which flooded the papers, including 
the tabloids, for several days after the 
event. This, we believe, is the true 1927 
measure of American success. 





Kirjath Sepher—the “*Fenced City” 


RECENT issue of Bibliotheca Sacra 
(St. Louis, Mo.) has just reached our 
desk and we have read with interest a de- 
tailed account of the excavations at Kirjath 
Sepher in Palestine which makes us wish to 
pack up and be off for the scene of action. 
Contrary to the statement quoted by us 
from the Contemporary Review in our Febru- 
ary number, Dr. Melvin Grove Kyle, the 
head of Xenia Theological Seminary, was in 
charge of the work at Kirjath Sepher while 
Dr. W. F. Albright of the American School 
of Oriental Research at Jerusalem was 
director of field operations. 

The excavations were conducted by the 
Xenia Theological Seminary in codperation 
with the American School of Oriental Re- 
search at Jerusalem. The site of the ancient 
city was more or less conclusively estab- 
lished at Tell Beit Mirsim, principally by 
the stratification, which shows layers con- 
taining remains corresponding in culture to 
that known to have occupied the city at 
that time, separated by layers of burned 
materia! at times corresponding closely 
with the known destructions of the city. 
The span of the city’s life is known to reach 
from the Early Bronze Age (2000 B. C.) to 
the Early Iron Age, when it was destroyed in 
600 B. C. by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Kirjath Sepher is known in the Bible 
accounts as a “fenced city,” and the spies’ 
frightened description of a “city walled up 
to heaven,’’ in this case at least seems justi- 
fied. The city is built on a high hill, the 
sides of which are, in places, almost perpen- 
dicular. To this was added a wall of at 
least forty feet, and on account of the slope 


of the revétement, of almost fifty feet. 
A large part of this great wall remains, 
partly obscured by rubbish. It was be- 
tween ten and fourteen feet thick, of solid 
stone in irregular shapes, so locked and 
interlocked and so laid pointing toward an 
imaginary central line that all the natural 
movements of the earth that usually shake 
walls apart only served to shake these walls 
together. The revétement was of earth 
beaten in, about fifteen feet deep at the 
bottom with big-stone building over this, 
and probably a coating of smooth plaster. 
This proceeded about the walls in a series of 
curves or loops, so that the villagers could 
better attack the invaders. 

Heaps of stone, broken pottery and other 
remains cover the top of the hill between the 
wall (a space of about seven and a half 
acres) to a depth of twenty-one feet. All 
over the ruins pillars are still standing 
which are commonly conceded to be Ca- 
naanite sacred pillars of the High Place. 
Their distribution throughout the city is 
laid to Israelite use of them in rebuilding, 
and other evidences of Israelite utilization 
of Canaanite remains abound. 

A startling discovery was the grotto, or 
secret water supply of the walled city. It 
was excavated in solid rock, labyrinthine 
corridors running in many directions from 
one underground room to another. The 
debris collected here has made it impossible 
to find the water source as yet. 

Such work as that at Kirjath Sepher not 
only confirms the findings of archeological 
science elsewhere in Palestine but throws 
much light upon exp.essions of the Bible. 
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All the World Is Talking About Italy 


UPERABUNDANT population . and 

lack of raw materials are the two great 
problems which all Italian governments 
must face, writes Professor Salvemini, an 
exile from Fascist Italy, in the Labor 
Magazine (London). For these problems 
there are two suggested solutions: 

The Liberals believe that Italy’s problem 
is solvable only by the peace and prosperity 
of the rest of the world. Italy exports 
almost entirely silks, wine, early fruit and 
vegetables, and dress materials, which are all 
“luxury” products. Moreover, the work 
of the Italian emigrant is not in demand in 
other countries, except in times of pros- 
perity. 

The Fascists believe, on the other hand, 
that the solution lies in colonial conquest. 
She should accomplish this by assuming 
active leadership of the small powers, of 
which she is the greatest. 

Recently a correspondent of the London 
Daily Express was sent to Italy to investi- 
gate conditions, On the subject of how long 
Fascism is likely to last he writes: 

I venture to predict that as long as he [Musso- 
lini] lives the majority of the Italian people will 
accept his dictatorship without demur. The only 
chance of Fascism surviving after his death will be if 
he is able to leave his government so popular with 
the masses on account of Italy’s prosperity that 
popular opinion will carry it on until modified, and 
thus prevent the extremists on either side from wreck- 
ing the work of this extraordinary man, and plunging 
Italy into disorders, bloodshed, and civil war. 


The real danger to the Fascist Govern- 
ment minus Mussolini would not be the 
opponents of Fascism, who are far too dis- 
organized, but internecine feuds among the 
Fascists themselves. 

The Y. M. C. A. in Italy has as its pro- 
gram the Americanization, not the Chris- 
tianization, of the prospective Italian 
emigrant, says Signor Pedrazzi, the Fas- 
cist deputy, in a recent issue of L’Jéalia e Il 
Mondo, Signor Pedrazzi, launches a bitter 
attack upon an organization which, under 
the mantle of religion, is accused of pur- 
suing political and nationalist aims. The 
activity of the Y. M. C. A. in Italy is great; 
large gifts have been obtained from the 
Italian people. Italy, he declares, should 
make a stand against this organization, 
which is striving to make American citizens 
out of all Italian emigrants, and is to a large 
degree choosing these emigrants. 





Fascist Pros and Cons 


The Survey-Graphic (New York) for 
March 1 devotes all its pages to a discussion 
of Fascism. Professor Lindeman of the 
New York School of Social Research finds, 
as a result of a long visit, that Fascism has 
much that is compatible with American 
ideas: the capitalistic order, protection 
of industry, a highly efficient governmental 
machinery; a narrow nationalism. Yet it 
wars with all American conception of 
liberty and equality. 

An element contributing to the success 
of Fascism, in Professor Lindeman’s point 
of view, is high illiteracy. Of the five 
nations which have experimented with 
dictatorship since the war none have 
illiteracy rates lower than 33 per cent., and 
according to an 1897 census, the Russian 
rate was 69 per cent. illiterate. 

Arnaldo Mussolini, brother of the Premier 
and now editor of Il Popolo d'Italia, 
founded by Benito in 1914, contributes ‘a 
spirited defense of Fascism to the same 
magazine. He sees it not only as a counter- 
movement to Bolshevism, but as a com- 
plete expression of the will of a people wha 
want order in liberty—national liberty to 
which individual freedom must be sub- 
ordinated. 

The history of the Fascist movement 
from the uprising in December, 1922, at 
Turin to the present time is included in 
Gaetano Salvemini’s article in the same 
issue. Signor Salvemini is an ex-professor 
of history exiled from Italy for anti- 
Fascist beliefs, which he is now preaching 
in the newspapers, magazines, and from 
the lecture platforms of America and 
England. 

Thomas W. Lamont, member of J. P. 
Morgan and Company and president of the 
Italy-America Society, speaks authorita- 
tively on the economic and social advance 
of Italy since 1922. For example, bydro- 
electric power, Italy’s great potential source 
of energy, has been extended 400 per cent. 
since before the war. Mussolini’s govern- 
ment has completed financial reconstruc- 
tion, reduced the budget, and installed a 
courageous tax program which has en- 
tirely removed a large yearly deficit 
and made possible material reduction of 
public debt. 
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A National Theater 


More cheerful is an account of Mussolini’s 
activities in the direction of the drama. 
As part of his ambitious plans for the 
restoration of the “splendor that was 
Rome,” we learn from the February 
Theater Magazine (New York), he has 
promised government support for a national 
theater with Dr. Luigi Pirandello, one of the 
world’s most widely known contemporary 
dramatists, at its head. 

Three theaters are to be erected, at 
Rome, Milan and Turin, with a permanent 
company alternating between each house. 
The plays will be chosen from the works of 
native playwrights already famous—Piran- 
dello, D’Annunzio, Bracco, Sansecondo and 
others. The works of other nations, particu- 
larly those of playwrights such as the Ameri- 
can Eugene O’ Neill, will also be presented. 

In establishing this national theater 
Mussolini is following in the footsteps of 
sagacious statesmen of all times who have 
recognized the importance of the theater as a 
beneficial influence in the life of a nation. 


Commercial Education 


An exhaustive fifty-page study in the 
Journal of Political Economy (University of 
Chicago) by Signor E. C. Longobardi 
reviews the history, methods and impor- 
tance of commercial education in Italy. 
This branch of education is held in the 
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highest regard, is considered equivalent 
to a univérsity education, and moreover, of 
great practical value. There are ten of 
these schools, distributed throughout Italy; 
the most famous and the oldest was begun 
at Venice in 1868 after the preliminary 
unification of Italy, when great hopes were 
entertained for her economic expansion. 
The school trained pupils for high positions 
in business, for consular and diplomatic 
service, and as teachers of economic and 
legal subjects in secondary schools. Of the 
60,134 Italian university students in 1920- 
21, 7,877 were in the so-called Instituti- 
Superiori di Scienze e Commerciale. Since 
the installation of the Fascist régime, the 
numbers have fallen slightly. 

Italy’s commercial schools are of three 
grades: those for persons of little or no 
schooling, which give practical knowledge 
of agriculture, manual trades, bookkeeping 
and languages; those corresponding roughly 
to our commercial high schools; and those 
of university grade which require for a 
degree a four-year course including one and 
two years of all the following subjects: 
Political economy, statistics, financial laws, 
economic politics, economic geography, 
history, institutions of private, public, and 
international Jaw, commercial and indus- 
trial law, mathematics, bookkeeping, ac- 
countancy, and mercantile and banking 
technique. In addition at least two foreign 
languages are required. 





Summer Vacations for Danish City Children 


el SPITE of the fact that a Danish 
writer in Zilskueren (Copenhagen) de- 
plores Denmark’s economic depression, 
over-population and a standard of living 
so high that it is maintained only with 
great difficulty, a writer in the Cornhill 
Magazine (London) for February, says that 
nowhere in Europe can one see brighter, 
healthier and happier children than in the 
streets of Copenhagen, Denmark’s capital. 
The reason is not far to seek, and in view 
of the economic stringency of the country, 
is certainly admirable. 

Each summer nearly all the school chil- 
dren of Copenhagen leave the city for six 
weeks in the country as the guests of 
farmer and fisherfolk, who board and lodge 
them free of charge. The children are 
carried free on the railroads to and from 





their destinations as the government’s 
contribution to a plan which is purely 
patriotic in inspiration. The parents of the 
children and their hosts are willing to 
sacrifice much that the future citizens of 
Denmark may grow up strong and compe- 
tent to carry out the high national hopes 
of the people. 

Not all of the 20,611 school children who 
spent their summer vacation in the country 
last year could be accommodated in homes, 
and 5,619 of them were therefore sent to 
Holiday Camps. These camps were started 
several years ago by the Denmark school- 
teachers who wished to do their share of 
patriotic duty. The actual expenses of the 
camps are met by private contributions and 
government subsidy, while the teachers give 
their time free of charge. 
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In the Realm of Business 


HE conscientious reviewer who sets 

out to inform readers about worth- 
while articles of a business nature in current 
periodicals has at once a job on his hands. 
Spread out before him will be a wealth of 
material, it is true, yet the range and 
variety of sources is itself bewildering. 

It was the Aélantic Monthly, once read 
only by literary folk, which carried Professor 
Ripley’s Wall Street bombshells last year; 
so the reviewer seeking business articles 
by no means may overlook any of the so- 
called ‘Quality Group” of popular maga- 
zines or even the quarterlies. 

At the other extreme, perhaps, is a 
weekly periodical, Commerce Reports, pub- 
lished by Uncle Sam himself through the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, under the editorship of its able 
Director, Dr. Julius Klein. Do you want 
to know the facts about foreign trade of 
the United States last year? Or our trade 
with Latin America only? Or merely 
our exports of agricultural implements? 
There are separate analyses of each in 
three consecutive recent issues of the Gov- 
ernment’s business weekly. 

Not to be ignored in a survey of this kind 
are the journals issued gratis by some of 
our great banking institutions—for ex- 
ample, the nameless periodical of the 
National City Bank of New York, edited 
by its vice-president, Mr. George E. 
Roberts, which the bank informally calls 
its Letter but which we so often refer to 
as its “bulletin.” Similarly there is the 
monthly pamphlet of the Cleveland Trust 
Company—edited by another frequent con- 
tributor of ours, Col. Leonard P. Ayres— 
and the excellent Commerce Monti:ly, pub- 
lished by the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York. 

There is no kind of business in the United 
States which has not its trade paper. The 
Iron Age, the American Machinist, the 
[ngineering and Mining Journal, the Dry 
Goods Economist, and other patriarchs, 
are crowded ever closer on the library 
shelves by newcomers like the morticians’ 
journal, Sunnyside, or the Beekeepers’ 
Review. We venture to say the trade 
papers published to-day exceed in number 
the entire periodical output of the country 
a generation ago. They, too, are exceed- 
ingly proud of their “popular” articles. 


Business With Wings 


The complete transformation of woman, 
sartorially, in the last decade created 
business upheavals now familiar to all. 
Makers of hairpins, corsets, knit underwear, 
cotton stockings, hose-supporters, and petti- 
coats came down to work in the morning 
only to find that the business they had ° 
built up had vanished into thin air over- 
night. But that is not all. Mr. Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, a leader in the advertising 
profession, recites in the March Adélantic 
Monthly many more instances to prove 
that business has wings. 

A quarter of a million electric refrigerators 
have been installed in homes in the last 
four years. Will the iceman, with his 
boots and tongs, become extinct? Manu- 
facturers of men’s shoes have found that 
the average man buys two pair a year now 
instead of three. The inevitable com- 
mittee investigated facts and theories, and 
decided that the motor car is to blame. 
And where is the business that formerly 
produced millions of eyelets for women’s 
laced shoes? Manufacturers of social sta- 
tionery analyze their troubles in this’ 
fashion: Milady used to give a “euchre” 
by sending out twenty letters on her per- 
sonal note paper and receiving twenty 
replies. Now she takes the ’phone in 
hand to arrange her “bridge’”—and two 
quires of writing paper are deprived of a 
market. 

But that is only one side of the story 
related by Mr. Calkins. The same sort 
of wings that whisk one business away may 
create another one. Thus the discovery 
by chemists of a new kind of finish, sprayed 
on, called ‘‘lacquer,”’ which is not paint or 
varnish or stain or enamel, creates a great 
new industry and threatens a legion of 
establishments producing linseed oil, tur- 
pentine, zinc, lead, varnish, etc. 

Not so quickly, but more completely, 
have bakeries come to dominate bread-and 
cake-making, so that fifteen men—purchas- 
ing agents of great chains of bakeries— 
now buy 60 per cent. of the country’s flour. 
The safety razor- that made us a nation of 
self-shavers incidently brought gold to the 
makers of shaving cream. Think what 
would happen to many businesses if the 
nation decided to let its beards grow! 
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Railroad Valuation 


When Congress yielded to the argument 
*of the late Senator LaFollette and the re- 
commendation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and ordered that the physical 
value of all railroad properties be ascer- 
tained, the venerable Senator estimated 
that.the job. would require two. years and 
would cost $5,000,000: That was in 1913. 
In the Nation’s Business (Washington) for 
March ‘Richard Waterman ‘tells us that 
the work will be finished in 1928, and that 
it has already cost $120,000,000. 
LaFollette himself estimated in 1924 
that American railways might be worth 
$10,600,000,ooo—and he should have known 
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Will the end of this great task be in 
reality only the beginning? The Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad brought 
suit in January to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment’s estimate of its properties at 
$45,000,000 made in June, 1914, the road 
claiming that ‘the value at that time was 
$70,000,000. The Supreme Court has since 
rejected the claim, and that decision may 
determine the extent to which there will be 
litigation by the other carriers who disagree 
with the Commission’s estimate. 


A Cycle in Railroad Shares - 


In 1909 and rorto railroad stocks practi- 
cally dominated Wall Street speculation. 
The average value of twenty roads in the 
Dow-Jones statistical com- 
pilation- was $130 per 
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THE AVERAGE MARKET VALUE OF THE SHARES OF TWENTY 
RAILROADS; OVER SEVENTEEN YEARS 


(Dow-Jones statistics, from Barron’s) 


something about it because as Governor of 
Wisconsin, years earlier, he had brought 
about valuation within that State. The 
Railroad Brotherhoods in 1923 allowed the 
roads a probable value of $12,000,000,000. 
Interstate Commerce Commission figures 
approximate $22,000,000,000.. An _inde- 
pendent authority has ventured an estimate 
reaching $44,000,000,000. 

Why such divergent views? Mr. Water- 
man helps to explain by reciting the follow- 
ing facts: Years ago, Chicago granted a 
right-of-way along its lake front to the 
Illinois Central. For a long time the road 
carried the property on its books at $200,000. 
To-day the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission values it at $34,000,000. The 
Valuation Act requires that both the 
original cost and the cost to reproduce shall 
be ascertained. 


in 1910 and likewise half 
the market value to-day. 
These facts are brought 
out in a recent issue of 
Barron’s, the Boston financial weekly. 

One out of eight shares sold on the New 
York Stock exchange in 1919 was that of a 
railroad, but in 1926 the ratio was one out 
of four. Naturally, the reason for this 
regained popularity is increased earning 
power, due to the country’s prosperity and 
in no small part to the Transportation Act 
of 1920. To cite an instance or two: the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 
in the Southwest, earned $23.41 per share in 
1926, compared with $17.18 in 1925; the 
Baltimore and Ohio, in the East, earned 
$17.20 in 1926 and $12.14 in 1925. 


Electricity on the Farm 


It has been estimated that nearly a third 
of our total population live on farms, and 
that 92 per cent. of those farms do not 
enjoy electric lighting. An outstanding 
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THE DAM OF THE NEW CUSHMAN POWER PROJECT, OWNED BY THE CITY OF TACOMA BUT 
SUPPLYING CHEAP POWER TO FARMERS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON ; 


(The melting snows of the Olympic Mountains are impounded in Lake Cushman and the waterpower converted into 


electric energy. 
and buy current from the city at wholesale rates. 


Agricultural districts within a radius of fifty miles of Tacoma have organized mutual power companies, 
Electricity thus lights the farmhouse, washes and irons the clothes, 


pumps water, lights poultry sheds, milks cows, and performs a score of other tasks which used to bear heavily upon 
the farmer and his wife) 


feature of American agriculture in recent 
years has been the extensive adoption of 
mechanical power. How does it happen, 


then, that only one farm in a dozen has 


electricity? The question is raised by 
Commerce Monthly (New York), and im- 
mediately answered. . 

Electricity is cheap to generate, but very 
expensive to distribute. It can be supplied 
economically only where there is sufficient 
concentration of demand to warrant a 
heavy investment in rural lines and equip- 
ment. A mile of farm line most frequently 
serves only three customers, rarely more 
than ten. The same length in urban 
localities might serve three hundred. At 
the door of each farmer there must be a 
separate transformer to ‘“‘step down” the 
high voltage from the line, whereas in the 
city forty customers may be served by a 
single transformer. These are examples 
merely, and not a complete list of. the 
reasons for the high cost of electricity on 
the farm. 

Where electricity is used, it lights the 
farm, pumps and heats water, operates 
churns, separators, incubators, milking ma- 
chines, hay hoists, grain elevators, and 
small feed grinders. It cannot yet do 
field work or operate heavy stationary 
machinery, though no one ventures to pre- 
dict what may happen. 


Power companies hesitate to hazard 
heavy investments in rural lines. Even 
where farmers have offered to assume all 
construction costs, companies have at times 
held that their gross revenue from the sale 
of energy would not defray operating 
expenses, for the farmer is never a large 
consumer of power and his needs are 
seasonal. 

Probably one-half the existing electric 
installations on farms, this writer believes, 
are individual plants—operated in most 
cases by gas engines. Judging from present 
accomplishments, he declares, electrification 
of farms is still in the experimental stage, 
and large and constant use of power waits 
upon the solution of technical problems. 


Electrical Progress in Europe 


An elaborate review of electrification in 
all the principal countries of Europe is 
contained in a recent issue of the European 
Economic and Political Survey, published 
by the American Library in Paris. The 
editors have collected official and semi- 
official figures, and the compilation is quite 
staggering in its completeness. In Great 
Britain, it appears that four billion kilowatt 
hours of electricity were generated in 1921 
and eight billion in the year ending with 
March, 1926. In France, the progress is 
indicated by figures for the Paris region: 
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534 million kilowatt hours in 1920; 1401 
million in 1925. In Switzerland—where 
coal is scarce and waterpower plentiful— 
98 per cent. of houses in large cities are 
electrified and gt per cent. of all industry is 
electrically driven. Even in Russia the 
Soviet Government has recently been 
spending annually eight times as much as it 
did five years ago for new power stations 
and foreign material. A plan adopted by 
the Soviet Congress in 1921 calls for 
expenditures of $600,000,000 in ten years 
for the construction of thirty regional 
power stations with a total capacity of 
1,750,000 kilowatts. 


The Cost of a Coal Strike 


The issue of the London Economist for 
February 12 contains an 84-page supple- 
ment devoted to a commercial history of 
the year 1926. It is a statistical year book 
as truly as though it were bound in boards, 
and yet most of the text is descriptive and 
interpretive. The analysis of Britain’s coal 
trade shows clearly the chief result of a 
strike lasting seven months: production of 
coal in 1925, 247,413,000 tons; in 10926, 
129,840,000 tons. It proved necessary for 
the British people to buy coal abroad at a 
cost of $215,000,000, and their own sales 
of coal to foreign countries fell off $155,000,- 
ooo. More than that, the editor of the 
Economist estimates that the coal stoppage 
reduced national productivity for the year 
by 15 per cent. ‘The influence of this 
great dispute has thrust itself in some form 
or another into almost every paragraph 
and every trade report” in his annual. 
Total exports from Great Britain for the 
year 1926 were $750,000,000 less than in 


1925. 
Better Days for Cotton Mills 


The cotton section of the textile industry, 
faced by an entirely new set of business 
conditions, has suffered severely in the 
past few years. A contributor to Forbes 
for March teils how the world’s largest 
producer of finished cotton cloths and of 
worsted dress goods is meeting the crisis. 
The biggest year in its history, 1923, has 
been followed by three years of loss. 

Diversity is one remedy used. The 
plant now produces cotton, wool and 
cotton, and rayon goods. Another inno- 
vation in the cotton-goods industry is a 
greater dependence on stylists, with the 
object of keeping ahead of styles instead of 
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following six months behind. This new 
idea, it is said, resulted in the employment 
of the first woman to have a voice in -the 
making of cotton cloth patterns, the 
industry always having been operated: by 
men. ‘Traveling style exhibits are held, 
with finished costumes on living models, 
not long after scouts have visited the 
world’s fashion centers for advance informa- 
tion regarding colorings and patterns. 


Still another method used to promote - 


sales is a comprehensive system of research 
work, starting with the raw cotton and 


following through, to obtain evenly woven. : 


cloth that prints better, finishes better, 
and wears longer. The progressive manu- 
facturer no longer makes and sells mere 
bolts of cloth; he visualizes the finished 
product and has an intelligent conception 
of its ultimate use. 

The article from which we have been 
quoting here is in the form of an interview 


by William A. McGarry with Edwin F. - 


Greene, treasurer of Pacific Mills, operat- 
ing plants in New England and the South. 


Shall We Trade in European Stocks? 


A slight amendment in the laws of New 
York State is being sought, to make possible 
the listing of foreign stocks on the New 
York exchange. Mr. Emory Deri, in the 
Magazine of Wall Street, interprets the 
significance of the movement. American 
capital, he maintains, is more in need of 
investment possibilities in sound European 
corporations than those same corporations— 
flooded with offers from Dutch, Swiss, 
English, and German financiers—are in 
need of American capital. Also he refers 
to the silent and invisible struggle between 
England and the United States for the 
world’s financial domination, and declares 
that the great natural advantage of London 
will disappear at the moment when the 
New York Stock Exchange transforms 
itself from an exclusively American insti- 
tution into a world market. 

Very substantial profits have been realized 
by American capitalists who invested in 
German stocks, Mr. Deri asserts, and 
attention has been turned more recently to 
France, Italy, and to the so-called succession 
states of the former Austo-Hungarian 
monarchy. The greatest possibilities lie 
in those countries not yet flooded with 
American loans. In Hungary, for example, 
the market prices of leading stocks are said 
to represent less than half their real value. 
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The rebuilding and reconstruction of 
furope has just begun, this writer believes, 
and a new era of economic prosperity lies 
ahead. Europe will find here a new and 
gigantic market for her stocks and bonds, 
though she may lose what remains of her 
financial and economic independence. 


American Capital at Work Abroad 


On December 1, 1926, there were listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 134 
foreign government bond issues with an 
aggregate market value of $3,234,686,848. 
Of these issues 65 were European, 41 South 
American, 17 North American, 7 Australian, 
and 4 Asiatic. In addition there were 106 
foreign company issues that brought the 
total market value nearly to five billion 
dollars. In the North American Review, 
Mr. E. H. H. Simmons, president of the 
Stock Exchange, discusses this wholesale 
investment of funds in foreign fields. He 
believes that it is necessary and inevitable, 
as a general economic proposition, for Amer- 
ican capital to be invested abroad. Whether 
the process shall be relatively free from rash 
financial adventures remains for the intel- 
ligent foresight and analytical ability of 
the whole American financial community 
to determine. 


The First Negro Trade Union 


The first labor organization among the 
Negroes is now two years old, we are told 
in the Churchman (New York). This is the 
srotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, of 
which over one-half of the 12,000 porters 
and maids employed in this country are 
members. As the American Negro is 
notoriously unorganizable, the success of this 
union deserves particular attention. The 
union has recently placed its demands 
before the United States Mediation Board. 
These include a minimum wage of $150 a 
month, instead of the prevailing $72.50, 
improved working conditions, and, best of 
all, from the public’s standpoint, abolition 
of the degrading tipping system. 


Super-Saturation Before We Know It 


A trenchant criticism of installment 
buying appears in the Yale Review from the 
pen of C. R. Noyes. The system has 
brought a large proportion of the American 
public, the richest in the world, into debt. 
So long as the debt can be increased the 
volume of consumption will increase. When 
the maximium of debt has been reached, 





there will be a definite decline in purchasing 
power. “Boom years are due to be followed 
with starving lean years,” he says. “It isa 
process of exaggerating the peaks and 
valleys of the business cycle by which a fool 
and his money are parted for the years to 
come. It is an excellent method of defeat- 
ing the enlightened efforts of economists 
and bankers to iron out the extremes of 
prosperity and depression, and is therefore 
opposed to the best interests of the public.” 


Installment Sales: A Warning 


What used to be a monthly manual of 
card indexing, visible bookkeeping, and 
general office efficiency under the name of 
System—highly prized by those who could 
read it and almost appalling to those who 
could not—seems to be engaged in an 
attempt to change its title to one that more 
nearly fits its present character: The Maga- 
zine of Business. 

Among the features of its March number 
is an argument by Frank O. Lowden that 
the farmer’s plight is also the business 
man’s; and the former Governor of Illinois 
himself qualifies both as farmer and busi- 
ness man. For our present purposes we call 
attention here to an article on “ Danger 
Points in Installment Selling,” in the same 
issue, by Edward M. Skinner. The public 
has read much about installment sales of 
automobiles, radios, pianos, and furniture, 
merchandise which has a reclaimable value 
for the storekeeper if the purchaser becomes 
delinquent. The merit of Mr. Skinner’s 
article is that he gives experiences, out of 
his own firm’s books, in a business where 
there is little if any resale value. He shows 
how a retail merchant may readily increase 
sales by extending credit to his customers, 
and then gives advice in the nature of 
warning to merchants that this larger 
volume of business creates profits that are 
tied up in accounts receivable. If he meets 
no condition of unemployment or poor 
crops in his territory for a period of two 
years the merchant is safe and his profits 
become real; but if conditions over which 
he has no control make his accounts re- 
ceivable in a large measure uncollectible, 
the business must be in straits. 

Mr. Skinner does not seek to discourage 
retail merchants .from extending credit 
where there is no resale value—clothing 
stores, for example; he merely warns against 
lurking danger, in a wholly praiseworthy 
effort to create sound conditions. 
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The World Crisis, 1916-1918. By Winston S. 
Churchill. Scribner’s. Vol. I, 318 pp. Vol. II, 


335 PP- 

The two earlier volumes under the title, “The 
World Crisis,” by the Right Honorable Winston 
Churchill, carried the account of the Great War 
down to the beginning of the year 1916. The re- 
mainder of the narrative required two volumes, and 
the publication of these has been somewhat delayed 
by Mr. Churchill’s official duties in the British 
Government. Like their predecessors, both the new 
volumes are intensely vital and readable. No one of 
England’s public men, unless it be Mr. Lloyd 
George, has been more constantly engaged in con- 
troversy since the outbreak of the war than Mr. 
Churchill. In this book he could not avoic the dis- 
cussion of controverted points, nor was it expected 
that he would do so. Yet he does not leave the 
impression that he enjoys controversy for its own 
sake. His statements concerning those matters of 
which he had a most intimate knowledge from his 
official position at the time are made with due 
moderation and regard for the views of his op- 
ponents. It isin simple narrative that Mr. Churchill 
excels. No better reporter of the war has written 
in the English language and no study of the struggle 
that may be written in future years is likely to be 
read with greater interest. 


Victor Emmanuel II and the Union of Italy. 
By C. S. Forester. Dodd, Mead and Company. 
253 pp. IL 

At this time, when Italy is attracting more than 
her usual share of the world’s interest, it is well to 
have a freshly written account of the part played 
by the grandfather of the present King in the 
founding of modern Italy. Garibaldi’s work as 
liberator and crusader is fairly well known in the 
English-speaking countries because of his personal 
popularity. But the equally important work of 
the first King of united Italy has been less clearly 
understood. Nevertheless, Mr. Forester is far from 
overlooking the important aid rendered by Cavour, 
Mazzini, and Garibaldi himself, in launching the 
new nation. 


Europe Since 1870. By Edward Raymond 
Turner. Doubleday, Page and Company. 788 pp. 


Professor Turner, who holds the chair of European 
History in the Johns Hopkins University, wrote 
his outline of European history from 1870 to the 
end of the World War shortly after the Armistice. 
Developments since that date have required a 

’ revision, together with the addition of much new 
material. Practically all the latter half of the 
book, including the account of the war and its 
results, has been completely rewritten. European 
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history is thus brought down to date and written 
in the light of material made available in the past 
six years. Professor Turner maintains that this 
material, while it yields additional details, in no’ 
way impugns his earlier conclusion that the war 
resulted directly from the action of Austria~-Hun- 
gary, “behind whom, as principal factor and hence 
most to be blamed, was the German Empire.” 


The Rhineland Occupation. By Henry T. Allen. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 358 pp. IIl. 


General Allen’s earlier work, “My Rhineland 
Journal,” was his personal record of the part he 
— before and after the Armistice. The present’ 

ook is more concerned with the government of a- 
defeated people under the forms of military law. 
This was a new job for American troops and under 
General Allen it was carried through in a way that 
reflected quite as great credit on the Republic as 
did any feat of arms while the fighting was going on. 
This was recognized by both the Germans and the 
Allies. General Allen’s analysis of the technique 
of military occupation is thoroughgoing. He has 
studied the British, French, and Belgian methods of 
organization, as well as the American. He com- 
ments on all of them. 


Foreign Rights and Interests in China. By 
Westel W. Willoughby. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press. 2 vols. 1200 pp. 

Professor Willoughby’s treatise, originally pub- 
lished seven years ago, was never more needed 
than at the present moment. In this new edition 
the author has not only included significant changes 
in the status of foreigners in China, but has stated 
more fully and explicitly the situation in China in 
relation to other powers. 


China and Her Political Entity. By Shuhsi 


Hsu. Oxford University Press (American Branch). © 


462 pp. 

This study of China’s foreign relations with refer- 
ence to Korea, Manchuria, and Mongolia has one 
distinct advantage over most attempts to discuss 
the subject in English. The author has had access 
to the Chinese source material (which of course is 
indispensable in writing such 4 book) and has been 
able to use it intelligently. He makes an admirable 
statement of the Chinese position. 


Imperialism and World Politics. By Parker 


Thomas Moon. Macmillan. 598 pp. 

Imperialism is a word that has long been used in 
theoretical discussions of world politics, but Dr. 
Moon gives it a fresh meaning merely by his im- 
pressive statement of the facts of the present situa- 
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tion. He shows that more than half of the world’s 
iand surface and more than a billion human beings 
are now dominated by a few imperialistic nations. 
That is to say, that every man, woman, and child in 
Great Britain has ten colonial subjects—black, 
brown, and yellow—and for every acre in France 
itself, there are twenty in the French colonies and 
protectorates, while Italy is one-sixth as large as 
her colonies; Portugal one-twenty-third; and Bel- 
gium one-eightieth. These facts give startling 
importance to Dr. Moon’s discussion of ‘ Imperial- 
ism and World Politics.” The experience of the 
Old World nations in dealing with dependent 
peoples is, of course, full of lessons for America; for 
our national policies are by no means free from 
imperialism, even though the American brand differs 
more or less widely from the European article. The 
author traces the workings of imperialism in modern 
international relations throughout the world. 


A History of American Foreign Policy. By 


ohn Holladay Latané. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
40 pp. 

Dr. Latané, who is Professor of American History 
at Johns Hopkins University, found a point of de- 
parture for the writing of this book in the French 
alliance of the Revolutionary period, before the 
national government was in existence, and from 
that as the beginning of our foreign relations he 
traced our policy toward other nations down to the 
Coolidge Administration. The facts are all here, 
presented in an orderly and attractive form, and the 
author’s interpretation is as interesting as the facts. 
One hardly knows where to begin in attempting to 
single out chapters of special importance for the 
benefit of the hurried reader who cannot find time 
for the entire volume, but it would seem that Dr. 
Latané’s treatment of our Mexican War diplomacy 
is worthy of special attention. It isin sharp contrast 
with the positions taken by most of the historians 
and follows the exposition given by the most recent 
among American authorities on that period. In 
other words, he justifies the war. 
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Behind the Scenes with a Newspaper Man. By 
E. J. Stackpole. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 326 pp. IIL. 

The editor of the Harrisburg Telegraph was well 
advised when he was urged by Pennsylvania poli- 
ticlans to write out his recollections of Keystone 
State politics for the past fifty years. It is not all a 
pretty story—parts of it, indeed, touch upon fac- 


tional and personal hatreds that must once have been 
bitter—but it is told without rancor and with the 
ideal newspaper man’s fairness throughout. Such 
figures as Quay and Penrose emerge above State 
horizons and jut into the national scene and in fact 
Republicanism in Pennsylvania has long been too 
important an element in national campaigns to be 
slighted by any student of American politics. Mr. 
Stackpole really does take the reader “behind the 
scenes” and shows him how the game has been 
played by past masters. 


The Frontier in American Literature. By Lucy 
Lockwood Hazard. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
328 pp. 

Pioneering—regional, industrial, spiritual—is the 
central, distinctive fact in American history. How 
does it react upon our literature? Such is the 
question that this book attempts to answer. Those 
among our writers who have seemed to express the 
national aspirations most exactly are those who 
have dealt with some phase of our westward 
expansion. ‘The Frontier in American Literature” 
analyzes not the writings only, but the emphasis of 
the frontier itself as an influence affecting our 
development as a people. 


Windjammers and Shellbacks: Strange, True 
Stories of the Sea. By E. Keble Chatterton. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 254 pp. 
Tilustrated. 


Authentic records and journals of weatherbeaten 
old seafarers make up a goodly part of the material 
from which Mr. Chatterton has written these 
maritime tales. Although now and then they put a 
strain on probability (at least to modern eyes), in 
the main they are to be accepted as truthful ac- 
counts of adventures that belong to bygone days. 


Hawkers and Walkers in Early America. By 
Richardson Wright. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 317 pp. II. 


The editor of House and Garden makes an enter- 
taining, attractive book out of the tradition that 
has grown up around the activities of the strolling 
peddlers, preachers, lawyers, doctors, and players 
who followed their callings in this country down to 
the period of the Civil War. Illustrations, largely 
from contemporary sources, add to the curious 
interest of the story. 





Biography 


Betwcen Two Wars, 1861-1921. By James Mark 
Baldwin. Boston: The Stratford Company. Vol. 
I, 302 pp. Vol. II, 372 pp. II. 


Born at Columbia, S. C., in the first year of the 
Civil War, Professor Baldwin has won for himself a 
place in the first rank of American philosophers and 
has been for more than half a century an interested 
observer of passing events. In the Great War it was 
his lot to witness exciting scenes and he is now a 
resident of Paris. The Universities of Princeton and 
Johns Hopkins, where the author held professorships, 


naturally claim an important part of these memoirs. 
His relations with such leaders of thought as William 
James, Josiah Royce, H. F. Osborn, Francis L. 
Patton, and Thomas Davidson, at home, and Bou- 
troux, Bergson, Sabatier, Bryce, Dicey, and Balfour 
abroad, wereintimate. The second volume contains 
an interesting selection from his correspondence 
with these men. Professor Baldwin’s exceedingly 
frank characterization of Woodrow Wilson, his old 
colleague at Princeton, must be read to be appre- 
ciated. Both the autobiography and the correspond- 
ence will interest Professor Baldwin’s old colleagues. 
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The Life of Joseph Rucker Lamar, 1857-1916. 
By Clarinda P. Lamar. Putnam’s. 292 pp. Ill. 


A Georgia Democrat, appointed to the United 
States Supreme Court by a Republican President, 
and the cousin of another eminent Southerner who 
had held a seat on the same bench, Joseph Rucker 
Lamar became known to the country only in the 
last five years of his life. His decisions during those 
years gave promise of a great career in the court of 
last resort, and his untimely death was sincerely 
mourned by men of all political faiths. The present 
memorial volume has been prepared by his wife. 


A Naturalist’s Pilgrimage. By Richard Kearton. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 260 pp. Il. 


Mr. Kearton is an English naturalist whose 
camera pictures of living birds and animals in their 
natural surroundings have stimulated nature study 
in a new phase. This book contains many of his 
personal recollections, beginning with his early 
days on a Yorkshire farm and including some of 
his later experiences as a lecturer. One of the most 
interesting chapters of the book is an account of 
bird-hunting with President Roosevelt. 


Anthony Trollope: aCommentary. By Michael 
Sadleir. Houghton Mifflin Company. 438 pp. Ill. 
As Mr. A. Edward Newton reminds us in an 
introduction to this book, Anthony Trollope’s 
mother ‘kept her family from starving by making 
fun of us in her first book, ‘Domestic Manners of 


the Americans’ (1832).” It is natural that any 
account of the son’s career should have many 
references to the mother.: American readers will 
find in this book interesting chapters relating to 
Trollope’s travels in this country and to his long- 
continued friendship and intimacy with an Ameri- 
can girl, Miss Kate Field. All in all, it is a readable 
book, dealing with one of the outstanding figures 
of the Victorian period. on 


The Days of My Life. By Sir H. Rider Haggard. 
Longmans, Green and Company. Vol. I, 326 pp. 
Vol. II, 296 pp. Til. 


About forty years ago Rider Haggard became 
known to the American public as the English writer 
of a series of popular romances, ‘Allan Quater- 
main,” “King Solomon’s Mines,” “She,” and 
others among: the best sellers of that day. The 
stories had their vogue and in the lapse of time were 
almost forgotten, but their author, in the early years 
of this century, underwent a sort of reincarnation, 
giving much laborious effort to plans for the placing 
of England’s surplus population in farm colonies. 
Haggard visited this country and Canada in 1905 
as a commissioner to report on the Salvation Army 
land colonies. At that time he met President 
Roosevelt. Letters were exchanged between the 
two men in later years and these are reproduced 
in the second volume of this autobiography. The 
manuscript of the entire work was sealed up and 
put away in 1913 (the author having in the mean- 
time become Sir Rider Haggard) and was not seen 
again until after his death in 1925. 





‘Social and Economic Topics 


In a foreword, Mr. Will H. Hays, president of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors, 
heartily commends the book. 


The Idea of Social Justice. By Charles W. 
Pipkin. Macmillan. 612 pp. 


One of the American Rhodes Scholars in residence 
at Exeter College, Oxford, chose as a subject of 
research labor legislation and administration in the 
first quarter of the present century in England and 
Trance. Merely to examine the printed materials 
in the form of official reports and other documents 
must have been an appalling task. Dr. Pipkin 
persevered, with the encouragement of W. G. S. 
Adams, Gladstone Professor of Political Theory and 
Institutions at Oxford, and the result is a valuable 
summary of the development of social justice in 
both countries since 1900. 


Commercial Arbitration. By Daniel Bloomfield. 
H. W. Wilson Company. 376 pp. 


There is a growing tendency in this country to 
reach a settlement of many business disputes out 
of court. The crowded condition of most of our 
court calendars and the delays and expense of all 
kinds of litigation are helping this tendency. Those 
who wish to inquire into the methods of such 
settlements have more or less difficulty in finding 
a satisfactory treatment of the matter in print. 
The principal documents and reports relating to 
commercial arbitration, which is the term adopted 
to cover this kind of procedure, are collected and 
appropriately arranged in this excellent handbook. 
This is possibly the first attempt ever made in 
this country to make a collection of such material. 


The Conquest of Disease. By Thurman B. Rice, 
M.D. Macmillan. 373 pp. Il. 


The public cannot be too thoroughly informed 
regarding the nature of the transmissible diseases. 
Books in this field are continually coming from the 
press, and many of them, accurate and scholarly as 
they may be, fail to make the desired impression on 
the lay reader. Dr. Rice in this volume is making a 
special effort to interest the general reader as well as 
all persons who may need, for professional or other 
reasons, to study the subject. Dr. Rice does this 
because it is his firm conviction that ‘‘the complete 
conquest of the transmissible diseases waits as much 
upon the intelligent appreciation of the facts by the 
laity as it does upon the advances in research made 
by the medical profession.” 


A Modern Plea for Christianity. By Louis De 
Launay. Translated from the French by Selden 
P. Delaney. Macmillan. 270 pp. 


A leading French mineralogist, who is a member 
of the Academy of Sciences, addresses this argu- 
ment for the Christian religion to his fellow scientists 
and others who are outside the Church. He seeks 
by the use of terms and forms of statement with 
which they are familiar to ‘‘lead them gently to 
the entrance of the Catholic Church.” 
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Other Books 


Beyond the Milky Way. By George Ellery 
Hale. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 120 pp. Il. 


About one-third of this book is devoted to an 
account of “‘The Oriental Ancestry of the Tele- 
scope,” in which are described the various instru- 
ments used by the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Greeks, 
Chinese, and Hindus, before the telescope was 
invented. Dr. Breasted’s discovery of an instru- 
ment made by Tutenkamen himself is an instance. 
The remainder of the book summarizes important 
developments in the recent work of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, of which Dr. Hale is now 
honorary director. 


How Popes Are Chosen, and Other Essays. 
By P. H. Gallen. Boston: The Stratford Co. 144 pp. 


A series of entertaining papers by the Rev. Dr. 
Gallen, of Dalton, Mass. The essays are informa- 
tional, rather than critical, in content. Most of 
them originally appeared in the Springfield Repubii- 
cun. They are full of curious, out-of-the-way facts. 
The book is dedicated to the author’s long-time 
friend, Professor Gardiner of Smith College. 


Tropical Cyclones. 
Macmillan, 


By Isaac Monroe Cline. 
3or pp. Til. 


The senior meteorologist of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau here gives the results of first-hand studies of 


of the Season 


sixteen cyclones that have moved in on the Gulf and 
South Atlantic coasts of the United States during the 
years 1900-1924. Dr. Cline has lived on the Gulf 
Coast, at Galveston and New Orleans, since 1889. 
He had worked out new methods of investigation 
and ways of charting the cyclones which in that 
region are of peculiar intensity. 


The Spanish House for America. By Rexford 
Newcomb. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 164 pp. Iil. 


An excellent handbook of the Spanish type of 
domestic architecture as already adapted to the 
purposes of the American home in California, 
Florida, and elsewhere. Not only the design of the 
house but its furnishing and the accompanying 
garden, are embraced in the treatment. The illus- 
trations are especially effective. 


French Provincial Furniture. By Henri Longnon 
and Frances Wilson Huard. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 167 pp. III. 


This book is brought out in the hope that Ameri- 
can country-house owners may profit from a knowl- 
edge of the best types of furniture evolved in the 
French provinces, and to this end the authors have 
made a special effort to explore those rural regions in 
France that have been less influenced by Paris in 
things esthetic. 
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S OUR readers may have noticed before, we are 

a reticent person, hating to take into our hands 

the responsibility for lauding or lambasting any 

particular volume. This reticence, however, is 

more a matter of policy than inborn modesty, and 

occasionally temptation is too much for us. It is in 

the case of many of the novels most discussed at 
present. 

Maybe we are exp2cting too much of such an 
early spring, or perhaps the winter’s crop of worth- 
while books has spoiled us, but we find ourselves a 
little impatient with the slightness of many of the 
novels that are pleasing the public and the more 
acquies-ent critics. 

Not that we are without enthuSiasms. Along 
with a majority of critics we would sing the praises 
of ‘This Day’s Madness,” ‘‘The Old Countess,” 
“Mr. Gilhooley,” ‘‘The Field of Mustard” and a 
few other volumes of which more anon. 

But it is of such novels as Miss Parrish’s new book 
ol exquisite details, Luigi Pirandello’s latest com- 
pound of philosophy and melodrama, Booth 
Tarkington’s arbitrary glorification of a Babbitt, 
Warwick Deeping’s alternately fine and hackneyed 
successor to “‘Sorrell and Son” that the Spring Book 
Market is compounded, and rather doubtful first- 
rate literature they are. 


‘‘To-morrow Morning” (Harper), like the 
“Perennial Bachelor,” Anne Parrish’s first success, 
has moments of reality and beauty. It is a story 
of continual disillusionment, and of eternal hope- 
fulness. ‘‘But one rather tires of a book composed 
of a long series of small snapshots laid side by side, 
even though all the snapshcts may be very good,” 
says Edwin Valentine Mitchell in his Book Notes. 

Luigi Pirandello’s “Shoot” (Dutton) is one of 
the season’s best sellers. The shooting is done, 
principally, by the operator of a movie camera. 
“Tt is a remarkable study of the psychology of a 
group of human béings and the effect of modern 
life upon them,” says Harry Hansen in Harper’s. 
Along with rather lurid action are many Pirandellian 
thoughts about life, we are told. 

The ridiculous but lovable Mr. Tinker, whom we 
meet in “The Plutocrat” (Doubleday, Page), by 
Booth Tarkington, is a Babbitt treated ever so 
kindly, but a Babbitt for all that. He is shown 
throwing money all over northern Africa, and Mr. 
Tarkington points out that there is something 
splendid about him, as of a ‘Roman of the great 
period.” Of this we are not thoroughly convinced, 
but nevertheless it is a book admirably entertaining, 
not subtle or significant, but written with contagious 
gusto. 
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Warwick Deeping’s ‘“‘Doomsday” (Knopf) is 
credited with much that is good, among other 
things, characters as credible as those of ‘Sorrell 
and Son.” There is also much that is faulty, 
sentimental, and hackneyed. It is “an intelligent 
and tolerably artistic handling of an old theme,” 
says the New York Times. Mary Viner will not 
marry Adam, who has taken to farming after the 
war, until after she has tasted the bitterness of 
riches without love. 


High Spots 

“The young Englishwoman who wrote that 
admirable novel ‘Miss Tiverton Goes Out’ has 
written another and even better one, called ‘This 
Day’s Madness’” (Bobbs Merrill), says William 
Lyon Phelps in Scribner's. ‘It is amazingly good, 
so good that I confidently predict that if she ever 
allows her name to be known, it will be known 
everywhere.” The coldest. things that have been 
said about the novel seem to be that it is not as 
good as “Miss Tiverton”; the warmest go even 
further than Mr. Phelps. 

Like her other books, Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s 
“The Old Countess” (Houghton Mifflin) is beauti- 
fully and carefully written. All of her characters 
are alive, although two of them are almost too good 
to live. 

“Forever Free” (William Morrow) is a novel 
about Abraham Lincoln, with a love interest and 
excellent historical atmosphere. Honoré Willsie 
Morrow has written “‘a moving story” of the first 
two years of the Civil War that brings Abraham Lin- 
coln, his family and his tribulations, clearly before us. 

For ‘Mr. Gilhooley” (Harcourt), Liam O’Fla- 
herty’s second book, we have an inordinate en- 
thusiasm, and we can give you the names and 
addresses of a number of other people more worthy 
than we who share it. It is not a pretty novel, but 
it is heavily marked with genius. ‘‘Dreary and 
horrid with a kind of smelly horridness . . . realism 
of the most genuine sort,” says the Independent. 
We are sorry to say its hero is ‘‘ vague, idle, vicious, 
afraid, on the fringes of that extraordinary semi- 
bohemian world which is always on the verge of 
crime and yet which retains an atmosphere of 
romance and gaiety typical of Ireland,” says 
Book Notes. 

“Black April” (Bobbs, Merrill) has taken the 
critics by storm. Not a harsh word have we heard 
about Miss Peterkin’s narrative of negro plantation 
life. “It is life: not the versimilitude but the 
veracity,” says Harry Hansen in the New York 
World. “A big book. A notable book,” exclaims 
John Crawford in the New York Times. 

Isa Glenn’s story of a sensitive boy’s growth to 
understanding of mismated parents, “Little 
Pitchers” (Knopf); E. M. Delafield’s “ Jill” (Harper) 
which is so much more than her usual novel of 
manners; David Garnett’s wise and beautiful little 
book, “‘Go She Must” (Knopf); Phillis Bottome’s 
slight but very nice story about the strength of the 
weak, “Belated Reckoning” (Doran); Philip Gibbs’ 
“pleasant story of the younger generation and 
entertaining piece of social reporting on modern 
England,” called ‘Young Anarchy” (Doran); 
Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Sussex farmland _ story, 
“Spell Land,” reissued by Dutton’s; Struthers 
Burt’s cinderella story with much solid writing 
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beneath rather tawdry outlines, “Delectable 
Mountains’’; all these are books worth reading. 

You couldn’t ask for a better story than Richard 
Connell’s “Mad Lover” (Minton, Balch), senti- 
mental in a pleasantly Irish way, delightfully told, 
with plenty of action. Roland Pertwee’s “Rivers 
to Cross” (Houghton Mifflin) is light fiction—that’s 
all, according to one serious weekly, but it is a 
sparkling, swiftly moving story, told with genuine 
literary skill. 

Zane Grey is with us again. His latest story is 
called “Under the Tonto Rim” (Harper), and his 
faithful readers are right in assuming that the Tonto 
Rim is in the American Southwest. An early 
Sabatini, ‘‘The Tavern Knight” is reissued by 
Houghton Mifflin. : 


An Unusual First Novel 

“The House Without Windows” (Knopf) by 
Barbara Newhall Follett deserves more than a 
paragraph to itself. ‘‘This strange, delightful and 
lovely book” is the work of a child of twelve. The 
story is fantastic; just such a one as an imaginative 
child would evolve, says Lee Wilson Dodd, writing 
a sincere appreciation in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, but the heroine’s psychology is amazingly 
true, and there is a beautiful exactness in de- 
scriptive passages. Miss Follett learned to write 
on the typewriter before she was proficient with a 
pen, and is therefore entirely free from the physical ~ 
handicap to such a literary undertaking which © 
would face most twelve-year-olds. We ourselves © 
envy her speed of 1,200 words an hour. 4 


“*The Field of Mustard” and Other Short Stories 
We have run across a few books of short stories in — 
the past month which we want to talk about, as all ~ 
the other persons who write about books have ~ 
already done. 


The best of these by far is “The | 
Field of Mustard” (Knopf) by A. E. Coppard. 
“For me Mr. Coppard remains what I will call the © 


one illuminated author of Great Britain,” says © 


Ford Madox Ford. “Mr. Coppard’s stories are © 
pixie-gardens—little mazes in which the happy mind 
wanders until, with a little pop, it comes out some- 
where where it least expected to be in the world. ... 
It is such beautiful, quaint and tricksy writing. ... 7 
I do trust that Americans will read this book very ~ 
widely. .. .” 
“He has humor too, and that pessimism and 
irony, which for reasons we need not enter into © 
here, stamp the pattern of nearly every short story © 
writer worth his salt,” says a writer in the Nation. ~ 
“Dreads and Drolls” (Knopf) shows Arthur — 
Machen at his best appreciation of “humans © 
warious.” It is composed of twenty-nine tales and — 
reflections, that are all, according to the Saturday — 
Review, “literature, graceful and sensitive, wise in | 
its humor, its fancy, romance, and soberer impli- 
cations.” : 
The “O. Hefiry Prize Stories of 1926” (Double- 
day, Page) appeared almost simultaneously with ~ 
O’Brien’s “ Best Short Stories of 1926 (Dodd, Mead). © 
Although several of the same authors appear in ~ 
both, in no case are they represented by the same ™ 
story. Both are standard collections, and this year | 
they seem particularly satisfying ones. j 
There are a few imports of which we had hoped” 
to speak, but they must wait until next month. | 














“Tf you retain this Firm— 


It is our opinion that you will 
get the best engineering service 
that is available in this country, 
that the work will be done with- 
in the estimate they furnish you, 
and that they will produce a 
structure which will be definitely 
permanent and durable.” 


*Part of a letter from a Stone & Webster 
client to a prospective client 
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Toasting brings out the 
hidden flavor of the 
world’s finest Turkish 
and domestic tobaccos 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“IT’S TOASTED” 
Your Throat Protection 
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